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ABSTRACT 

Prepared by the Instructional Assignment Review 
Committee in response to a legislative mandate to conduct a 

comprehensive review of all aspects of instructional assignments'" in 
the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology in Ontario, this report 
analyzes historical trends and patterns, revieivs faculty and 
administrator perceptions ox assignment concerns, and offers 
recommendations. Following a summary of major study results, the 
report covers: (1) the research design; (2} the history of collective 
bargaining in the colleges; (3) contract administration and 
instructional assignment dispute resolution; (4) trends in enrollment 
and funding; (5) patterns of instructional assignment; (6) 
instructional assignment procedures and faculty perceptions of 
institutional assignment; (7) administrators* perceptions and 
concerns; (8) pressures related to funding and enrollment, efficiency 
gains, class size, teaching modes, clinical and field supervision, 
faculty-student ratios, and budgetary implications of class size 
limits; (9) educational quality; (10) equity; (11) comparisons with 
other jurisdictions; (12) bargaining structures and relationships; 
and (13) recommendations regarding finances, college organization and 
management, and collective bargaining. Finally, a bibliography and 
longitudinal data on enrollments, finances, class size, and 
assignments are provided* (LAL) 
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The Hon. Gregory Sorbara 

Minister of Colleges and Universities 

101 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario 

Dear Mr. Sorbara: 



Letter of TxansTidttal <- Report of the 
Instructional Assi<fnment Review Committee 

Attached is the Report of the Instructional Assignment Review Committee. The 
Corm^tteewas establ.shedty an Act of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario (S.O., 
1984 c 4) m November, 1984, to conduct "a comprehensible review of all asoects of 

sTbTllT rl^. 'T"''" Of Applied Arts and TecLology,':^^ 

submit Its report and recommendations to the Minister of Colleges and Universities. 

This letter is to notify you formally that we have completed the task proscribed in 
sftiSed ^ ie'a."'^"''"? t.e consultation .it. parti fs "who the CommitteeT 
satisfied have an interest in instructional assignments in the colleges". 

r?ve^°thf fe^^rt° %Z '° significance of the title -^hich we have 

given ttie report. The juxtaposition cf the words "Survival" and "Excellence" h^fo^o 
a g^est.on mark is Intended to indicate the disparate views o^^rSnt ns"ucSnai 

coTl^T '/""iTuVT- '''T.'T^ '''' ''"^''^ ad.inistraiors .n tr 

or ^Sea^onaM^ 'rS ' 7 ^ ^instructional assignments are in many cases excessive 
effort. Ti^^^ The result of such assignments, in their view, is that faculty 
Zality Z lducTtlol """" survival", .ith the consequence till the 

SaiiLiJ loT sTniot" f ^terally, we found faculty J>rale to be 
unrSaLfa;sifS^r^. if"'°"'.°" tha ot;,er hand, believe th..t excessive or 
unreasonable assignments are the exception, and that the ensuing qualitu of education 
IS sound, rf not excellent. We could not reconcile these confiicSn^ vL^^S"! 

TeaulTeV' ll""^-^^^^ the faculty viewpoint jnore accurately reflects current 

realities, and this suggests an additional implication of the title of the reZrt 
wTtha fh ""^^r"^'' instructional assignments in the coil e^L are Sed* 
w^Lth a choice: either to allow the system to stabilize near or at a "su"ival level" 
or to redirect their energies toward the achievement of excellence Our 
tl~eT"' are intended to establish instructional a^siJ^Zls whTch will foster 
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Instructional Assignment Review Committee 
The Hon. G. Sorbara 



- 2 " 



We should like to acknowledge that this xepcrt was produced by a committee in r/hat 
its members regarded as less than optimal time for such a comprehensive and complex 
undertaking. As such, we regret the vnavoidable inconsistencies in writing style 
and repetition of particular (but important) points. 

We believe that this report provides you and the various interested parties with an 
adequate base of information and analysis of instjructional assignment with which to 
deal successfully with the important challenges identified in the report. As we 
note in the report, the problems of instructional assignment are both pervasive and 
longstanding. Turning the situation around will require concerted immediate and 
long-term strategies. Through our reccimendations we have attempted to provide 
some direction with which to begin this difficult task. 

While our report necessarily focusses on problems with respect to instructional 
assignment, we detected a reservoir of good will and hopefvlness which may serve as 
a foundation for addressing these problems. To that end, we were requested in every 
college to urge you to make the report available to the college community . We conclude, 
therefore, by conveying to you the wish of nearly everyone with whom we spoke that 
this report be widely disseminated within a reasonable time frame. 



Respectfully submitted. 



The Instructional Aissignment Review Committee: 



Michael L. Skolnik, Chairman 



William A, Marcotte 




Brian Sharpies * .y7^ ^ ^r^^'t'<^ » 
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Faculty here used to take professional pride in their work and feel that thev were 
doing something that was valuable. Now they're just trying to survive." 

'A Teaching Master in a College ofApplied Arts and Technology 
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The Instructional Assignment Review Committee was established by an Act of the 
Legislative A-^sembly of Ontario; specifically, "An Act respecting a Labour Dispute between the 
Ontario Public Service Employees Union and the Ontario Council of Regents for Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology and the Boards of Governors of Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology" (S O . 1984. c.4). Section 10(4) states that "the Committee shall conduct a 
comprehensive review of all aspects of instructional assignments in the colleges of applied arts and 
technology" Section 10(5) states that "as part of its review", the Committee shall consult with 
parties "who the committee is satisfied have an interest in instructional assignments in the 
colleges" A number of such parties are named in the section, including the Council of Regents, 
boards of governors, the Ontario Public Service Employees Cnion. students, and parents of such 
students. 

Faced with such broad terms of reference, the Committee was forced to address both content 
and process questions Of the former the most importantwas to develop a working definition of the 
phrase, "comprehensive review of all aspects of instructional assignments." Regarding the latter, 
the committee noted the act's emphasis upon "consultation," and had to determine with whom we 
would consult, as well as our procedures for consultation. The ability of the committee to deal with 
both content and process issues was limited by our time constraint. While the legislation was 
proclaimed on November 9. 1984, the committee members were not appointed until March 1. 1985. 

The committee searched in vain for an acceptable definition of instructional assignment 
which could guide the work After an e.xamination of the major relevant issues, the committee 
opted for a broad definition of instructional assignment. The committee determined that it would 
be most useful for its task "the nature and magnitude of tasks which are assigned to. e.xpected of. or 
necessary for college faculty to carry out their responsibilities, as well as the procedures and 
mechanisms by which such assignments are made and disputes about assignments are resolved." 
The committee determined also that an examination of critical factors affecting instructional 
assignment and the consequences of alternative assignment patterns and practices should be an 
essential part of our review. The former was deemed to include such factors as funding; college 
organization, administration and leadership style, collective bargaining and contract 
administration; and trends in. and composition of. emolment. The latter was deemed to include 
consideration of the implications of different assignment procedures and patterns for student 
learning, quality of education, and quality of working life. The "ommittee felt also that 
examination of instructional assignment in other institutions and jurisdictions would be 3 
valuable part of our studies, although what could to done in this respect was limited by time and 
resource constraints. 

Regarding consultation, the committee viewed faculty and administrators in the colleges as 
the most Importantindividuals to be consulted. So far as the groups which are named in the act. 



the committee invited the following to meet with it and/or make input, the Council of Regents, the 
Ontario Public Service Employees Union, the Committee of Governors, and the province wide 
associations representing students. We were unable to determine a trul> effective way of accessing 
parents but felt that our public invitations for input carried in all major newspa^pers in Ontario 
would provide sufficient opportunity for parents, among others, to make input. In fact a few 
letters from parents were receucd. The committee felt also that a particularly important body 
which was not named explicitly in the act was the Committee of Presidents of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, and we met once with the full Committee and once with a 
sub'iommittee named by the presidents. 
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most directly affected by mstructional assignment procedures, practices, and patterns, we 
considered our interviews with them as the most important component of our research program 
Our program was designed in such a way as to enable us to talk with nearly a thousand faculty 
across the province, and we encouraged others whom we could not reach in person to write to us 
We received about 60 letters and briefs from individuals, groups, and faculty associations and we 
made a point of answering all briefs and letters. Also, numerous faculty members visited us in our 
spartan office at the top of an elegant staircase. As it turned out, we actually t«.lked to about 
two-thirds of the faculty whom we invited to meet with us. One factor which reduced our contact 
with them was time. Our meetings necessarily had to be arranged on relatively short notice, and 
we did not have much flexibility in scheduling. Moreover, it was necessary for us to schedule our 
meetings at what was for many colleges the busiest time of one of the busiest spring terms in years 
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those who chose to meet with us, and we fully respect the decisions of those who chose not to The 
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made a diflicult task bearable, and at times even enjoyable. Our sincere thanks go to Donna 
Papayanis for her valuable assistance with administration and to the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities for making her time available. We received splendid research support from two 
doctoral students in the Higher Education Group of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
Peter Stokes and Paul Wilson. This was the sort of committee which sent a research assistant to 
British Columbia in May while the committee members attended to more tedious work (but Paul 
informed as that it rained). Among the valuable work which Peter did for us was an analysis of 
instructional assignment at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute (and we should also like to thank the 
people at Ryerson wno cooperated so generously). We appreciate the work of Saeed Quazi and 
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OISE and Queen s University for seconding two members of the committee. It is difficult to mount 
a research program without aresearch director, and we were fortunate to have an outstanding one. 
Mr. Norman Rowen. Mr. Rowen provided invaluable guidance in designing our research strategy 
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which he served the committee and the long hours which he spent. Finally, words cannot express 
our gratitude to Mary Lynn Ste. Marie foi^ superbly organizing our office, our visits, and the 
production of our report. Her unique combination of professionalism, congeniality ander pressure, 
and outstanding administrative-secretarial skills made her a joy to work with and contributed 
enormously to our ability to complete this awesome project in the very short time we were given 
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Summary 



This section is intended to serve both as a summary of the report and as a guide to the 
highlights of the subsequent sections of the report. 

Bargaining History 

The report begins with a brief summary of the history of collective bargaining between the 
Council of Regents for the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology and the Ontario Public Service 
Eh , 'oyees' L'nion on behalf of the faculty of the colleges. Referring to the reports of factfinders, we 
note the poor quality of the bargaining relationship, the protracted conflict over workload issues 
extending over more than a decade, and the parties* inability to make any significant progress in 
dealing with these issues through bilateral negotiations. Virtually every third party has identified 
problems in the bargaining structure arising from the ambiguity as to who the employer actually is 
and from the diversity of colleges and programs across the system. Factfinders have also 
expressed concern that the responsibility for negotiating the collective agreement has been 
separated from that of administering it. 

Contract Administration and Dispute Resolution 

This section identifies a number of problems with respect to contract language and 
mechanisms for contract administration and dispute resolution. Some of these are simply matters 
oflack of definition of such important terms as teaching hour. More significantly, itis noted that 
the contract contains explicit parameters for only a limited number of salient workload variables: 
weekly teaching hours, annual teaching hours, and annual contact days. Other factors affecting 
workload are t-eated in article 4 02 of the contract, but it is not entirely clear just how these factors 
are to be considered in making instructional assignments, or if it is possible to file grievances 
about them let alone how grievances about them shall be arbitrated. 

Article 4 places substantial responsibility for the effectiveness of the instructional 
assignment process upon College Instructional Assignment Committees. However, the authors of 
this report found that the CIACs frequently fail to perform in the manner stipulated in the contract 
and are not particularly effective in resolving instructional assignment problems. Given the 
conflicting interpretation of article 4.02(c) by arbitrators and the considerable length of time taken 
to settle grievances, it is apparent that the dispute resolution mechanisms are not working 
effectively The committee concludes further that the present contract provisions with respect to 
instructional assignment are insufficiently clear or complete to address the major problems we 
identified in instructional assignment. 
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Enrolmentand FundingTrends 

The committee was told by many of the faculty and chairmen whom we interviewed that, in 
addition to deficiencies in procedures, enrolment growth and funding decline have been 
responsible for workload problems. For that reason, the committee undertook a brief examination 
of enrolment and funding trends. We found that enrolment in provincially funded programs 
increased by nearly 50 per cent between 1978/79 and 1983/84. and that real provincial operating 
grants per student funding unit decreased by 33 per cent over this period Federal funding per 
student has remained approximately constant in real terms, as has enrolment in federally funded 
programs. Overall, the colleges have experienced approximately a 20 per cent reduction in total 
real expenditures per student funding unit ^ ntween 1978/79 and 1982/83. 

Patterns of Instructional Assignment 

Turning to actual patterns of assignment, the committee discovered that the number of 
teaching hours assigned to faculty has been increasing, to the point where the vast majority of 
faculty are assigned to within one hour of the weekly maxima that are stipulated in the contract 
Perhaps even more significantly, there is litcle variation in weekly assigned hours with respect to 
subject area, teaching mode, background of teachers, or any of the factors listed in article 4 02(c) 
The committee found this lack of variation problematic, because our interpretation of the contract 
suggests that assigned hours should vary in relation to the 4.02(c) factors. 

The lack of variation in assigned hours in relation to the 4.02(a) factors is a finding which 
merits some elaboration. We can think of at least two ways of taking into account factors such as 
class size in making instructional assignments. One way is to have contractual limits on class size, 
as IS done in many jurisdictions. Another way is to require that administrators consider class size 
in determining how many hours to assign to different faculty, as this seems to be the underlying 
logic of the CAAT agreement. The latter is perhaps the more difTicuit approach because of the 
judgment it requires. Our impression is that the spirit of article 4 is not being complied with, and 
this has been a source of much frustration and concern on the part of faculty We hasten to add that 
we are not alleging that the letier of article 4 is being widely violated, because the intent of the 
article is ambiguous, as has been noted frequently by arbitrators. 

The data which we could obtain, or construct, on annual assigned hours is of less reliability 
than that on weekly hours. It indicates that system-wide means for each category of faculty ? re 
within 10 per cent of the annual contract maxima though the disaggregated data show wide 
variations. Even with the limitations of the data that we could obtain on annual assigned hours, 
we were left to wonder if the dilTerences among faculty with respect to annual hours assigned bear 
any relation to the actual variation in time required for dUTerent teaching situations, or if these 
differences in annua! hours are not largely capricious. 

Some evidence of the t»me required, or at least employed, in different teaching situations is 
provided by the two surveys conducted by the Employee/Employer Relations Committee. We have 
a number of concerns about the reliability of this data, and we suggest that substantial 
improvements are needed in the quality and comprehensiveness of data collection pertaining to 
instructional assignment. These surveys do show that group 1 faculty tend to spend more time on 
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preparation and evaluation than do group 2 faculty, but our studies suggested that the variation 
within each of these groups is likely greater than the variation between the groups. 
Unfortunately, we could not tabulate within-group differences from the survey data. Finally, we 
discuss evidence with respect to a number of additional factors which have an impact upon 
instructional assignment. 



Faculty Perceptions 

Recognizing the limitations of available data, we made substantial efforts to interview 
faculty, administrators, and students, and to collect additional data from them. Our report devotes 
separate sections to the perceptions of faculty and of administrators. We found it more useful to 
summarize student perceptions in our discussions of specific issues to which they applied, 
particularly in the section. Educational Quality. 

There was a high level of consistency among the views of the nearly 600 faculty with whom 
the committee spoke, and about half the chairmen interviewed concurred with faculty. Faculty 
perceived that the colleges are managed along the lines of an industrial (some said military) 
production model with administrators being preoccupied with pecuniary efficiency and 
maximizirs enrolment Academic considerations were perceived to play a quite secondary role in 
the process of instructional assignment. Faculty felt that their efforts were not appreciated and 
that their expertise and judgment pertaining to educational matters were not respected, with the 
result that faculty had low morale and were cynical about the colleges' genuine commitment to 
high quality education. 

Of particular concern to faculty was the lack of consultation with them on major academe 
policy decisions In many colleges, faculty cited the decisions made by administrators a few years 
ago to reduce course hours-- without any consultation with faculty-as an example of the blatant 
disregard for the faculty's professionalism and their legitimate interests in the education of their 
students. 

Faculty feel that their workloads are determined by the arbitrary decisions of 
administrators, and that the collective agreement provides them little protection against excessive 
or unreasonable workloads Many believe that their workloads are, in fact, excessive, and nearly 
all faculty worry that their workloads will be increased beyond reasonable limits and feel 
powerless to prevent such increases. They believe that administrators have no appreciation of the 
effort that is required in relation to factors which are not quantified in the collective agreement: 
class sizes, preparation and evaluation of students, student contact outside of class, field 
supervision, liaison with industry, maintenance of equipment, overcrowding of clas:,rooms and 
labs, curriculum review, adaptation to new technology, etc. It would appear that the reluctance of 
administration to recognize the time required for teaching- re la ted activities is the most 
frustrating issue for faculty in the whole matter of instructional assignment. 

Many of the concerns expressed by faculty are about the manner in which the colleges are 
managed- the industrial production model employed by most, if not all. colleges; the lack of 
consultation; the insensitivity to factors which are not quantified, and what faculty view as a clear 
lack of educational leadership on the part of administration. Our impression is that most faculty 
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were willing to tolerate these deficiencies until the substantial Increases in enrolment and declines 
in real funding of the late 1970s and early 1980s resulted in excessive workload pressures for large 
numbers of faculty and thus made the weaknesses of educational leadership harder to bear. 

Faculty now beheve that the colleges are seriously underfunded for the number of students 
which their institutions accept (and recruit). They are perplexed as to why administrators have 
not brought the dire financial condition of the colleges to the attention of the government and the 
public. Indeed, few things could inspire faculty confidence in administration more than a public 
statement by administrators that the colleges are underfunded and that faculty have been 
shouldering a workload burden which merits considerable public appreciation. 

In short, we have the impression that many faculty feel that they have been pushed to the 
breaking point, and that their professional energies are being devoted merely to surviving. The 
following quotation from a faculty member perhaps summarizes best the perceptions of many. 

At one time, the people in charge of the system cared about the quality of education. 
When they became preoccupied with dollars, the chief focus of concern about quality 
shifted to faculty. Now, faculty are just too busy trying to survive, so that the only people 
who care about quality any more are the students. 

Administration Perceptions 

The perceptions of senior administrators, and the other half of the chairmen, were 
substantially different from those of faculty--so different that the committee found it hard to 
believe that both groups were experiencing a common reality. Senior administrators did not 
believe that the colleges were underfunded, that there were any problems with respect to the 
quahty of education, or that excessive or unreasonable workloads were more than rare exceptions. 

Senior administrators acknowledged, however, tha*. there were numerous inequities in 
instructional assignment. They believed that some faculty who have large lecture classes in more 
academic subjects should be teaching fewer than 20 hours per week, possibly as few as 12 or 15 
hours. When asked why they didn't reduce the teaching hours for such faculty, senior 
administrators responded that such reductions would not be appropriate unless they could also 
increase the teaching hours for those who were teaching fewer than an optimal number of hours 
(especially those teaching trades subjects). 

Senior administrators acknowledged also that there were inequities in that some faculty 
were assigned during May and June (not only group 2 faculty, but also post secondary faculty in 
non-semesiered and cooperative programs or in programs which have a summer session), while 
others have professional and curriculum development time during this period. They noted that 
faculty m nursing programs which are spread over three years have blocks of time for professional 
and curriculum development, while those in two or two-and one half year programs generally do 
not. When we asked what determines the length of a nursing program, we were told that 
availability of funds was a principal determinant. While senior administrators identified funding 
as problem in particular cases, such as the one just cited, they believed that the collective 
agreement-was more of a constraint on their actions than was the availability of funds. 

With respect to the question of whether workloads for many faculty have become 
unreasonable or excessive, senior administrators referred to the difficulty in determining an 
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appropriate standard forjudging what was a reasonable or excessive workload. They suggested 
that, in most cases, current assignments could be deemed excessive only by comparison v/ith 
assignments in earlier years, which they viewed as inappropriately light. Thus, while it was 
acknowledged that woikloads havo generally increased in recent years, it was suggested that the 
workload level of earlier years is an inappropriate standard of reference. 

Insofar as increase in class size has been one of the principal changes in factors affecting 
workload, senior administrators suggested that changing to different teaching modes and practices 
would enable faculty to accommodate larger classes effectively. We were told that faculty were 
insufficiently flexible in adopting newer teaching strategies, and that if they experienced problems 
as a resuU of increased class size, such problems persisted only because faculty refused to change 
their expectations and practices. When we asked what these newer teaching strategies were and 
what the evidence was of their effectiveness, we rarely were given any evidence that 
administrators provided leadership to faculty in the adoption of new teaching strategies. In a later 
section of the report, the committee cites the literature on non-traditional teaching strategies 
which casts considerable doubt on the premise that such approaches can ameliorate the pressure of 
student numbers. 

The Pressure of Numbers, Funding, and Efficiency 

Because of the apparent relationship of increased enrolment and reduced funding to 
workload, the report includes a section on the pressure of numbers, funding, and efficiency. We 
observe that par?llel to a one third reduction in real provincial operating grants per student 
funding unit over just five years, the colleges have been under enormous pressure to increase 
efficiency In response to these pressures, the colleger have made what seem to us extraordinary 
gains in efficiency We question, however, whether perhaps these gains have been achieved at too 
great a cost in terms of educational quality, faculty and studeiH morale, and institutional vitality. 
The excessive preoccupation with efficiency, almost to the exclusion of any other social or 
educational values, may be threatening the viability of the college system. There is need for a 
more appropriate balance, at the higher levels of decision-making, between the advocacy of 
efficiency and the advocacy of other values. 

The principal mechanism for steering the colleges toward ever greater efficiency is the 
enrolment-driven formula through which provincial operating funds are distributed among the 
colleges The committee discusses the adverse effects of the enrolment competition which this 
funding formula engenders and calls for replacing or substantially modifying it. 

The pressure of numbers is experienced in overcrowding, inappropriately large classes and 
labs, and excessive loads in the supervision of field placements. Of particular concern in a system 
which emphasizes the value of hands-on experience is the apparent over-enrolment relative to the 
number of work stations in numerous practical training facilities. 

The committee acknowledges the difficulties in determining the appropriate size for classes 
and labs in various subjects However, we cannot agree with the implication in the brief from the 
Committee of Presidents that class size is not one of the major deter .ninants of workload. The 
committee believes that faculty have relevant professional expertise and legitimate professional 
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interest and that they should be consulted about class size and about other quantifiable dimensions 
of workload, such as number of new and different preparations and number of field placement 
supervisions. We believe that it is most appropriate for faculty to contribute to decisions on such 
matters, through coUegfial decision-making mechanisms and/or collective bargaining 



Educational Quality 

The relationship between instructional assignment and quality of education has been a 
subject of considerable concern to faculty and students, and the committee felt compeled to devote a 
section of its report to this subject. We have found it very difficult to weigh the various views 
which we have heard regarding the quality of eduction in the colleges. We find disconcerting, 
however, the absence of systematic review of program quality in Ontario colleges, and we are 
tempted to regard the lack of sustained data collection on program quality as an unobtrusive 
indicator of quality. 

Senior administrators and faculty alike have suggested that neither group has sufiicient 
time to undertake systematic review of program quality. We submit that workloads which do not 
permit sufiicient time for this Important activity need to be reduced. At any rate, we believe that 
the emphasis on analysis of college efficiency, which is so pervasive in the system, needs to be 
balanced by an equal emphasis on the analysis of educational quality. 

The students with whom we met had much to say about their perception of the qualitv of 
their courses and programs. They provided many examples which seemed, on the surface at least, 
to support their statements about deficiencies in quality. Often, they mentioned overcrowded 
facilities, obsolete or poorly maintained equipment, or insufiicient access to or feedback from 
teachers. Of special concern to students were reductions in course hours, vhich resulted either in 
their being expected to cover the same subject matter at too fast a pac^ or their feeling that the> 
were not getting the career preparation which they expected. 

The issue of greatest concern to students was the quality of instruction. They thought their 
instructors were very competent in their subject fields, but often lacked basic pedagogical skills 
This concern was corroborated by complaints we heard from faculty about insufiicient time and 
resources for professional development, to develop and improve teaching skills, and to keep up 
with changes in technology. 




Professional Development 

The lack of opportunities for professional development, a major theme of the section on 
quality, was viewed as a problem particularly by faculty whose teaching assignments extend into 
10 months. This includes not just group 2 faculty and most nursing faculty, but increasing 
numbers of group 1 faculty. At issue is not only the number (and definition) of non contact days but 
the scheduhng of time for professional (and curriculum) development. In most cases, effective 
professional development requires a sustained block of non-contact time. 

Besides faculty time, professional development In the colleges is limited by inadequate 
resources for this activity and a lack of planning for professional development. Our impression is 
that professional development has a very low priority In the colleges, an ironic situation for 
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labour-intensive organizations which are committed to providing state-of-the-art training in 
rapidly changing career fields. 



Equity 

The differences in opportunities for professional development among different groups of 
faculty is one example of the more general problem of equity in instructional assignment. In this 
section, the committee considers four alternative concepts of equity and concludes that the best 
way of viewing equity is in terms of the reasonableness of individual faculty assignments- in 
relation to the time required to carry out various tasks at an acceptable level of performance. 
Obviously, such a viev of equity requires subjective judgments, but we believe that such judgments 
are both unavoidable and feasible. 

In order to make such judgments, administrators and faculty members must communicate 
with one another, recognize the legitimacy of one another's perceptions, and be willing to 
accommodate to alternative viewpoints based upon evidence and experience. Sadly, these 
characteristics are all lacking at present in relations between administration and faculty. 

Among the most serious inequities in the system at present are those associated with the 
distinctions among the group 1, group 2, and nursing categories. The distinction between group 1 
and group 2 appears to be based more on source of funds than on the nature of tasks to be 
performed Our impression is that some of the teaching done by group 2 technology faculty is quite 
similar to that done by group i technology faculty, e.g., apprenticeship courses using high 
technology equipment Furthermore, we fail to understand why faculty in ESL or academic 
upgrading should be required to teach substantially more hours than those teaching English and 
basic academic subjects to post secondary students, who, if anything, are better prepared than ESL 
and upgrading students Other anomalies related to these categories are detailed in this section, 
including the lack of development time for group 2 and nursing faculty and the lack of clear 
justification for why group 2 and nursing faculty teach substantially more hours per year more 
than post-secondary faculty. 

In short, we find that the present category system has little basis in the realities of the 
workplace We suggest that a new category system be developed which provides for different 
teaching hours and other workload parameters for different program/subject groupings, all based 
upon the actual differences in time required for the different groups. 

One additional aspect of the equity problem should be noted here, that is, the case of new 
teachers It appears that new teachers are given full teaching loads, often involving as many as 
four or five different preparations. This assignment pattern, combined with the very limited 
training and preparation time given to new teachers, strikes us as an abuse of both new teachers 
and their students. 



Practices in Other Jurisdictions 

Within the time allowed, the committee attempted to e.xamine instructional assignment 
practices and patterns in other jurisdictions. While recognizing the distinguishing features of the 
^ Ontario college system, the committee believes that comparisons with other systems are quite 
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useful, and we encourage the parties to undertake more in depth studies of other jurisdictions than 
we had time to do. 

Perhaps the most salient Hnding of our study of the experience of other jurii.dictions is that 
instructional assignment need not be the crippling and contentious issue which it has been in 
Ontario. We could find no other jurisdiction where Instructional assignment issues have been as 
divisive or as intraccable as in Ontario. Colleges elsewhere appear to have agreed upon 
parameters, procedures, and policies which result in assignments that for the mobt part appear to 
be satisfactory to faculty and administration. 

There are at least four features which distinguish what seem to us to be the most salutorv 
approaches to dealing with instructional assignment elsewhere (e.g., British Columbia) from those 
employed in Ontario. 

First, in the other jurisdictions which we studied, weekly teaching hours vary much more 
between different groups of faculty than they do in Ontario, Faculty in some of the areas for which 
we heard the greatest concern expressed in our interviews- English, social studies, ESL, and 
remedial courses-generally have no more than 15 hours per week, and in the United States, often 
no more than 12 hours, compared to 20-22 in Ontario. On the other hand, those teaching trades 
courses often teach 24 to 28 hours per week. However, trades teachers, like other teachers, are 
given a block of at least four weeks* professional development to keep pace with changes in 
technology and trades practice and to maintain contact with industry. 

Second, a feature of instructional assignment elsewhere, which we believe merits 
consideration, is the explicit recognition of the time that all faculty need for professional and 
curriculum development and program review. 

Third* agreements in other jurisdictions freqaenlly quantify additional workload 
parameters besides teaching hours. Common among these are class size and number of sections. 
At the end of the Equity section, we present seven principles which the parties might consider for 
the inclusion of additional provisions m the contract-related to a better specification of workload 
than exists at present. 

Fourth, colleges m every other jurisdiction which we examined employ a collegial model, to 
varying degrees, m making academic policy decisions, including those which have implications for 
worklosu. It IS our understanding that faculty in colleges which we visited outside of Ontario do 
not feel the poweriessness with respect to their instructional assignments nor the separation from 
administrators that characterizes Ontario colleges. We suspect that the collegial involvement of 
faculty in academic decision-making in places such as Alberta and British Columbia contributes 
substantially to the apparently higher levels of faculty satisfaction with their assignments in that 
province than in Ontario. In the Ontario system, the onl> place where facult> can hope to influence 
instructional assignment is at the provincial bargaining table, whereas in addition to collegial 
decision-making, mostother jurisdictions employ local bargaining, 
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Bargaining Structures 

The fact that the parties have been unable to resolve instructional assignment issues or 
apparently even to engage in productive dialogue on them at the bargaining table led us to 
examine the present structure of bargaining and to consider alternative structures. The numerous 
problems with the present structure, which factfinders have identified, were outlined in earlier 
sections of the report In addition to these problems, we observe in this section that the feedback 
loop between the negotiations process and the contract administration experience-a critical 
element in effective collective bargaining-is seriously fragmented within the present structure. 
We believe also that the diversity of colleges and programs is such that there is a far greater 
chance that mutually acceptable workload parameters can be devised at the local level rather than 
at the provincial level Experience of other jurisdictions, most of which negotiate workload at the 
local level, and the fact that there are a few successes in local agreement over workload in Ontario 
colleges, support this assertion. A fuller discussion of the relative strengths and limitations of 
local and provincial bargaining is found in this section and in the section on recommendations. 

Recommendations 

The problems in instructional assignment that are identified in this report are both long- 
standing and pervasive Instructional assignment in the CAATs is not in a healthy condition. 
Faculty morale related to instructional assignment is alarmingly low. communication between 
faculty and administration is poor, the intellectual and physical infrastructure required to sustain 
effective instruction is run-down; and present conditions and relationships do not facilitate 
problem-solving. 

The committee has presented a number of recommendations which we believe are necessary 
to address the problems which we have identified. Necessarily some of these recommendations are 
of a longer term developmental nature while others can be acted upon immediately. We encourage 
those who have the authority to concentrate in the first instance upon those recommendations 
which can be effected, with both parties' agreement, through negotiation of the collective 
agreement: i e . those recommendations pertaining to the provisions in the collective agreement. 
At the same time, we hope that those who are in a position to consider the financial, managerial, 
and other recommendations of a broader nature will give early consideration to embracing these 
recommendations in principle and take at least initial steps toward their implementation. 

Having recorded many observations which are likely to be construed as negative judgments, 
we should like to end this summary on a positive note. In spite of the low morale, and even 
cynicism, which characterize faculty attitudes about instructional assignment, we observed, 
nevertheless, a reservoir of latent goodwill, hopefulness." and commitment among faculty. This 
reservoir is a valuable and important resource upon which to build, and its perseverance under 
adverse conditions bodes well for the system. Instructional assignment can be seen to be at the 
core of the educational process, and the focussing of energy and resources on the restoration of 
healthy structures and patterns of instructional assignment provides a wonderful opportunity for a 
-renewal of the CAAT system. 
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Statement of the Research Design 
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As noted in the Mandate, the committee was requested to "undertake a comprehensive 
review of ail aspects of instructional assignment.'* Upon consideration of the data sources which 
were pertinent to this task, we identified the following: 

1. two surveys conducted under the auspices of the Employer/Employee Relations 
Committee (1981/82 and 1983/84); 

2. reports of the various third parties to negotiations; 

3. arbitration awards, especially those under article 4; 

4. Ministry of Colleges and Universities documents, including the cost study (MCU. 
1984), history of the funding mechanism, (and later submission of data from the HRIS 
pilot survey); 

5. data to be derived from examination of OCIS and Multi year Plan Analysis for a range 
of years; 

6. experiences and collective ^igreements of other jurisdictions; and 

7. other literature that could be determined to be relevant. 

In addition, and recognizing the limitations of the data sources listed above, the committee 
felt strongly that its enquiries would not be productive without considerable input from those 
groups most directly involved, namely, faculty, administrators, and students in the colleges. The 
committee felt that it would be neither appropriate nor desirable to attempt to gain access to the 
experiences of these groups and individuals through a large scale survey, for a number of reasons. 
First, two such surveys had been completed and their findings made available to the parties, 
neither having apparently been of great assistance in the resolving of the workload issues. Second, 
given the current climate in the colleges, we assumed that response rates to any survey we might 
undertake would be less than adequate. Third, constructing an instrument that would be sensitive 
to the nuances of meaning, that would be similarly understood by all respondents, and that would 
provide for a sufficient level of detail appeared to the Committee to be an unattainable goaL 
Fourth, we did not believe that the problems of instruct! jnal assignment had been sufficiently well 
defined so that we would know precisely which questions to include in a mailed survey. We. 
therefore, considered that, given the nature of the data we sought, it would be best to engage both 
faculty and administrators in face-to-face discussion. The intent of our sampling was to alicit the 
perceptions of a broad and representative group, both across the system as well as within each 
college. The committee deadline had much impact as well, given the need to visit each of the 22 
colleges as well as to consult a variety of additional sources of information and opinion. We 
therefore attempted to schedule several meetings for each of our visits including. 
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a. an open meeting for all members of the college community; 

b. a group meeting with student representatives; 

c. a meeting with senior academic administrators; 

d. a meeting with the college president; 

e. a meeting with the local union executive; 

f. a meeting of faculty from across the college, selected at random; 

g meetings with individual faculty from particular programs and/or departments- 
and 

h. meetings with individual chairpersons (or first level assignors) in the same 
programs or departments as (g). 

As previously noted, many local union executives chose not to meet with the committee, 
though 43 executives did speak to the committee directly. The random faculty meetings were 
attended by some 293 faculty Lettsrs were sent to those selected (by the committee, on the basis of 
seniority lists provi-Jed by the colleges) on behalf of the committee though transmitted through the 
individual college administrations. We are confident from the identification of programs and 
departrpents. that those who participated indeed represented an e.xcellent cross-section of their 
.olleges Approximately two-thirds of such participants were from post-secondary program areas, 
one-third from retraining. 

The majority of program selections were based on the distribution of college activity within 
the system For post-secondary activity, we chose 14 of the 15 program areas with the largest 
full-time enrolments Including related areas (programs of essentially the same content but with 
different titles), these account for nearly two-thirds (64.96%) of full-time post-secondary activity 
across the system; and all are present at no fewer than eight colleges. The ten non-post-secondary- 
areas chosen represent more than three-quarters (84.3%) of system-wide non-post-secondary 
activity (with "preparatory programs;- i.e., BTSD. ESL, and BET/BJRT accounting for half of this 
activity) One apprenticeship area wai specifically included, to avoid the possibility of its 
exclusion, given random sampling, as were faculty in "service" departments (e.g.. 
Englishyaanguage studies, social sciences and humanities, mathematics and natural sciences) 
again to preclude the possibility that their concerns would be left unelaborated by our emphasis on 
program faculty and administrators. 

A further dimension to our sampling of program areas included our dctarmining to cover 
each program area at more than one college. Each of the 29 areas (including apprenticeship and 
four service areas) was selected at thre^ colleges based on size-one small, one medium, and one 
large college-in order to prevent the possibility of college-specific issues in a particular program 
which might be unrepresentative of program related features of instructional assignment across 
the system (It was this element of our sampleconstruction which precluded the fourteenth largest 
program-representing 1 7% of system activity-from being included in our selections.) We 
included also a number of programs unique to particular colleges, in order to ascertain what 
differences might exist in programs of such an atypical nature. 
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The committee is reasonably confident that we have heard the perceptions of the vast 
majority of college faculty and administrators. We feel that the variety of the situations of both 
administrators and faculty with whom we spoke are representative of those in the college system. 
Administrators, faculty, and students were candid and forthright in their descriptions, 
assessments, and understandings of issues they perceived to be related to instructional 
assignments. They appreciated the difficulty of our task and cooperated as fully as the> could to 
inform us about the substance of their concerns. 

Our results were, we feel, largely successful though not without some qualification. In toul. 
we spoke with some 565 faculty members in both random meetings and interviews with "program" 
faculty as well as with 295 administrators. (This does not include any faculty who spoke at the 
"open meetings" orgi^nized at each college). Of these attending "random" faculty meetings {293 in 
total), we estimate thai nearly two^thirds were from post secondary programs, the remainder from 
nursing and retraining aroas. Of 272 program faculty, 59.6% were group I faculty (including 25% 
from applied arts programs, 11.0% from business programs, 11.4% from technology programs and 
12,2% from service departments which are part of different divisions in the various colleges), 
21.3% were nursing faculty and the remainder (19.1%) from various retraining programs. In 
addition, we spoke with 105 chairmen »or first-level administrators of other titles), and 168 more 
senior academic administrators. We should emphasize, however, that we will not identify those we 
spoke with or heard from in any way iother than formal briefs and documents) which would allow 
them to be identified. 



Secondary Data Sources 

In considering the various data sources that inform our discussion in the subsequent 
sections, it is necessary to provide a brief overview of the generai limitations of each major source 
and to indicate the scope of our discussion. 
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Employer/Employee Relations Committee: 1981/82 and 1983/84 Workload Surveys 

The two surveys have, to this point in time, been considered the major source of data with 
respect to workload. Together with the cost study IMCU, 1984), this data constitutes the major 
"evidence relied on by the parties in support of their positions" (Whitehead, 1984.5). The former 
was administered m March 1982, the latter in November December 1983. The 1981/82 survey was 
distributed to a 25 per cent sample, the 1983/84 to a one-third sample agreed upon by both union 
and management at each college. The response rates reported (14.72% and 19.81%. respectively) 
are based on respondents compared to the population. If the sampling rates 125% and 33%. 
respectiveiyj are applied to the number of faculty surveyed, respondents account for 58,86% and 
59.42% of the respective samples. If we assume that the sampling proportions were applied 
consistently at each college, the actual response rates range from 4L2% (Seneca) to 79 5% (St. 
Lawrence and Saulti for the 1981/S2 survey and 46.2% {George Brown) to 94.1% (Sault) for the 
1983/84 survey. 

In addition, cotlege administrators completed a surve> of related questions (presumably 
based on faculty averages for similar categories) as part of the 1983/84 data collection. Our 
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concern in presenting the tables we prepared (which appears in the Appendices) is to discuss 
within-college and between-college variations that to the best of our knowledge have not been 
examined. This has, of course presented some difficulty. While individual, case by case data is 
provided, the number of respondents by college and category (i.e., post-secondary, nursing, and 
non-post-secondaryl vary considerably and. particularly for the latter two groups, the number of 
respondents at each college is indeed small. While it would have been possible, therefore, to simply 
avoid comment on these surveys (save for a reiteration of-the aggregated data), the committee felt 
it necessary to examine the data in certain areas, given the importance attached to these surveys 
as the only systematic data collected from faculty with the cooperation of the union. While we 
present a variety of tables computed from this data, we have restricted our presentation and 
discussion and have the following concerns: 

(1) The process by which missing data was handled is unavailable; i.e.. we do not know on 
what basis cases were included in the various calculations (though we know that 1981/82 missing 
data was treated as 0 and included in some calculations and we have recomputed some of this data). 
As a result, we feel that presenting differences between the two surveys as percentage increases (or 
decreases) would be less than useful as a focus for comparisons, i.e.. this should not be considered 
as time series data (2) The face validity of responses to particular items should be questioned. For 
example, the 1983/84 college survey indicates 51.0 assigned weeks for group 2 faculty at Sir 
Sanford Fleming; the 1981/82 "minus top and bottom 10% file" (constructed to eliminate extreme 
responses) indicates an average 11.0 different courses taught at Lambton (possibly based on a 
generalizable misinterpretation of the questionnaire item, and certainly indicative of the lack of 
verification of even more "objective" items). (3) Products constructed by using hours per week and 
weeks per year yield data with "problematic" totals. (This applies to mean annua! figures 
constructed by either product of means or mean of products. No significant differences were found 
between these procedures ) (4) The "subjective" data reported, e.g., preparation and evaluation, 
cannot be verified Numbers of new courses and different preparations are subject to inconsistent 
interpretation of those survey items. (5) We are concerned about the comparability of data 
collected at different points in the year (i.e., March for the 1981/82 survey and N'ovember- 
December for the 1983/84 one) (6) Numerous categories of activity (which faculty frequently cite 
as part and parcel of their workloads) are not included. For example, a report by the Owen Sound 
Campus Faculty Association (of Georgian College) cites the following omissions: "curriculum 
development, new lesson planning, equipment maintenance and repair, audio-visual resource 
preparation" f 1985-2) We might add to this list professional development, liaison with employers, 
recruitment, and placement activities as other items omitted. While we realize that agreement on 
a way of asking such questions may not have been forthcoming between the parties- -in the 
preparation of the instrument, their absence has caused some faculty land the committee) to 
question at least the construction of the "total workload" variable as indicative of actual activities. 
(7) Those who accept the surveys and the other data on face value cannot help but noticethe large 
variations between colleges on any number of measures and for any number of subgroups. While 
we cannot account for such differences, the reader should ask whether they reflect substantial 
inequities, vastly different circumstances, or simply inaccuracies in reporting. 
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Faculty Workload Survey (Human Resource Information System Pilot, Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities, 1985) 

On May 31, 1985 as part of the submission to the committee on behalf of the Committee of 
Presidents land the Council of Regents), we were presented with data repor:ing ;he results of a 
survey undertaken and completed by administrators at six colleges. This instrument employed a 
20% sample of all faculty iby group, seniority, etc.) at each college and sought information on a 
range of topics related to each faculty's annual and weekly (for the "snapshot" week) assignments 
In addition, "course" data was gathered on programs taught, discipline, instructional and 
evaluation mode, etc. 

The major impediment to the full utilization of this data base is the sample itself, covering 
only six colleges. As m the E/ERC surveys, disaggregation provides many small subgroups 
without verification of the data offered. While such problems are Endemic to initial instrument 
testing, they present the Committee with a basic concern with respect to the data as a whole. We 
have simply concluded that such data is neither more nor less reliable than that derived by the 
E/ERC. merely different 
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Bargaining History 



The first contract between the Council of Regents and the Ontario Public Service Employees' 
Union covered the period 1971-73. Since then, the parties have been involved in eight separate 
rounds of contract negotiations including the aborted bargaining over the successor contract to the 
1982-84 agreement Of the nine instances in bargaining, three have required interest arbitration 
to varying degrees (1971-73, 1973-75. 1981-82); one session was cut short due to restraint 
legiolation (1982 84) and one. the most recent round, ended with back-to-work legislation. 
Following the 1975'76 contract, negotiations have been protracted, frustrating experiences and 
have involved extensive third party assistance in the form of fact finding and/or mediation. In 
short, the parties' ability to use the negotiations process to establish collective agreements over the 
past ten years is not enviable. 

Examination of interest awards, fact finders' reports, and discussions with some 
re . entatives of both bargaining parties who had been involved in earlier rounds of contract 
tai^s suggest that there are four major factors which have contributed to chronic inability to 
resolve differences (1) collective bargaining structure. (2) complexity and diversity of colleges and 
p/ograras therein; (3) lack of resolution to "nagging and recurrent" workload proolems, and (4) the 
bargaining relationship between the two parties. 

Collective Bargaining Structure 

Two elements of bargaining structure have been cited by third parties as problematic for 
bargaining purposes. 

First, it has been noted that a framework which calls for the collective agreement to be 
negotia'-d centrally but administered locally is inappropriate. Not only does such a structure 
prohibit particular, unique concerns at the college level from being resolved, but any resultant 
provisions in a central agreement will lead to varying applications due to the differences which 
exist both within and among the twenty-two colleges. 

Secondly, multiplicity of different groups on the employer side of the bargaining table is a 
cause for consternation The Council of Regents is identified as one of the two parties (the union is 
the other) to the contract However, the employer is identified as the individual board of governors 
of each college That is. the legal employer is not one of the parties to the agreement. Since more 
on this will be mentioned later in the report, suffice it to «=ay that bifurcation of 
negotiations/administration and the employer's absence as a party to the contract undoubtedly 
raises questions concerning the efficacy of the current structure. 
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Complexity and Diversity of Colleges 

The college system is more aptly viewed as a system of 22 independent, idiosyncratic 
institutions. Virtually all third parties have said that the diversity of colleges and the programs 
offered by them militate against the bargaining parties' ability to establish standards which 
govern the terms and conditions of employment (particularly workload provisions] for alT 7*000 
full-time faculty members. As Estey stated in his arbitration award: 

From even the foregoing high altitude overview of the CAATs and their programmes, it 
will be all too apparent that the diversity of subject and variety of training given in these 
institutions is not conducive to the development of a universal formula... (1975:63). 

Not only Judge Estey but virtually all third parties in following years have had cause to 
comment on the diversity and complexity of the colleges, and moreover, in strikingly similar 
terms. In their view, the colleges' complexity has been identified as a primary source of the dispute 
over workload and has been seen by them as a significant contributor to its chronic position as a 
major issue in negotiations over the past fifteen years. Despite this commonly held view, we 
believe that it is important for us to examine the extent to which the colleges' complexity Is 
sufficient reason for the parties failure to resolve instructional assignment problems 

Lack of Resolution to "Nagging and Recurrent" Workload Problems 

The adjectives "nagging and recurrent" were used by Gandz in his 1982 fact finder*s report to 
summarize his observations and those of others (Swan, 1976. Downie, 1977, 1979; Gandz. 1981) 
with regard to the dispute over workload. In these and other documents written by third parties 
lEstey, 1975, Burkett. 1981). workload has been cited as one of the core issues in disputes between 
the Council of Regents and the union. In his 1984 fact finding report. Whitehead examined the 
issue indepth, as had Judge Estey m his 1975 award. While workload is very often a contentious 
issue in coilective bargaining, the bargaining history between these two parties demonstrates a 
near-total inability to resolve differences about workload. Two major reasons emerge from the 
documents to explain this failure. 

First, virtually all third parties have commented on the impact of centralized bargaining 
coupled with the complexity and diversity of the colleges as a major obstacle to workload 
resolution. As so poignantly stated by Judge Estey: 

It IS demonstrably impossible to objectively isolate a fair workload for one of the two or 
three hundred staff functions in the academic staff included in this bargaining unit. 
Even if an objective result could be isolated for one individual, it cannot without some 
subjective adjustment be spread over the species of staff of which that individual is a 
member we are satisfied that it is completely futile to attempt to erect a finite, rigid, 
invariable and certain table, or slide rule, which will produce a workload answer 
expressible of hours of teaching, hours of administrative work, student contact hours, etc 
(p. 63) 

Thus, dfler a comprehensive review of voluminous documentation. Judge Estey concluded (as have 
othersj that definitive statements on workload could not be negotiated at a central bargaining 
table. 

Q The second factor that causes continuous, unresolved controversy is the lack of data to 
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support the parties' positions held in negotiations over workload. As Gandz noted in his 1981 fact 
finding report, "there is an acute shortage of valid and reliable data to serve as the basis for 
problem analysis and creative problem-solving" (pp. 6-7). 

In noting this consistent complaint from third parties, from Swan (1976) onwards, the parties 
attempted to gather supporting data for workload positions held by them. Yet the data generated 
fell short of the mark As Whitehead noted in his 1984 fact finding report, "the rationale and 
supporting evidence presented by both parties does not support the need for fundamental change in 
the direction either party is proposing" (p. 89). In noting that the parties agreed that" the present 
provisions of article 4 (instructional assignments) do not meet the present needs of the parties as 
well as they might" fp 72). Whitehead revealeH part of the reason why, even with data available, 
the parties could not conclude an agreement, "(the) parties are two solitudes in their approaches to 
workload" (p. 69). 

Thus, we note chat even though the parties were given opportunity by Judge Estey m his 
award (pp 97-99) to resolve their differences in accordance with 10 principles, he ultimately and 
reluctantly had to fashion workload provisions. Furthermore, although the parties acknowledged 
by 1984 that workload changes had to be made, their approaches to what constituted the degree, 
amount and kind of change were diametrically opposed. 

The workload provisions have remained substantially unchanged since Judge Estey's 
reluctant specifications In addition, a chronic dearth of supporting evidence and failure to agree 
on required changes to the workload stipulations have been central causes of the continuous debate 
on this central topic in the parties' negotiations. 
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The Bargaining Relationship Between the Parties 

A widely-held view in the labour relations community is that negotiations over a collective 
agreement--the promises the parties make to each other-requires accommodation and recognition 
that each party has legitimate concerns. A viable bargaining relationship, therefore, requires 
cooperation: each party trusts the other to keep its promises. 

The bargaining relationship between the Council of Regents and the union is not conducive 
to resolution of disputes Frequent third party involvement, protracted negotiations, and the 
inability to agree on major issues in dispute are all evidence of a bargaining relationship that was 
characterized by Whitehead as one of "conflict, intense competition, overt use of power, direct 
influence attempts, aggressive and antagonistic behaviour, a high level of distrust and denial of 
legitimacy" (p 19) Nothing that contradicted Whitehead was said in our dir -'^sions with others 
who possessed intimate knowledge of the contract negotiations. 

Whether this unhealthy, counter productive relationship is the cause or the symptom of the 
inability to resolve chronic differences is not important. What is important is that a poor 
relationship does not promote cooperation and legitimacy, two necessary antecedents to successful 
negotiations. 

This concise review of the bargaining history between the Council of Regents and the union 
reveals that there are serious impediments to resolution of the instructional assignment issue. 
Centralized bargaining, widely diverse institutions and instructional.complexities therein, lack of 
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relevant data on instructional assignmetits. and a poor bargaining relationship have been 
identified as factors which have allowed the workload issue to exist as a major unresolved item in 
the colleges for some fifteen years. 
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Contract Administration and Instructional 
Assignment Dispute Resolution 
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Typically, collective agreements, once established, are moni ored by the bargaining parties 
to ensure that provisions contained therein are adhered to during the life of the agreement 
Contract administration thus entails both ensuring that contractual obligations are fulfilled and 
that disputes arising from the contract are resolved. These disputes, commonly identified as 
complaints or grievances, are defined in article 11.03 of the contract as "any difference arising 
from the interpretation, application, administration or alleged contravention of this Agreement ' 
Failure on the part of the parties to resolve a grievance results in final and binding resolution of 
the issue by neutral third parties, either through a sole arbitrator or an arbitration tribunal. 

For purposes of brevity, article 4 (Instructional Assignment), article 7 (Management 
Functions) and article 11 (Grievance Procedures), as contained in the 1982-84 collective 
agreement, are confined to the appendices I and II this report. Our discussion, furthermore, is 
limited to only the salient features of contract administration concerning instructional assignment 
and does not purport to be an authoritative analysis of contract language. 

Relevant Provisions of the Collective Agreement 

Article 4 01 provides specific maxima for teaching hours per week, per yeai, and "contact" 
days per year Under option A, weekly hours of teaching are subject to a three-month roiling 
average Downie noted in his fact finder report (1977.8) that Judge Estey, in providing the rolling 
average in his award, did not clarify its meaning, and. as a consequence, the application of the 
rolling average concept varies considerably among the 22 colleges, some even exceeding the 
three-month restriction as .specified by Estey, Under option B. there is no rolling average 
calculation but one hour of teaching par week is added to the maximum hours of teaching per week 
stipulated under option A Both options apply to the the three groups of teachers, group 1, 2, and 
nursing Furthermore, by virtue of article 4 and by virtue of articles 14.02 and 14.03, either the 
individual faculty member and/or his union local ma>, by mutual consent, reach agreement with 
the College to apply the provisions regarding maxima in ways other than as specified m article 
4.01. 

Article 4 02 provides for monitoring of instructional assignments and the resolution of 
workload disputes through a mechanism called the College Instructional Assignment Committee 
'CIAO Whereas article 4.01 contemplates the resolution of grievances arising therefrom, 
through direct application of article U (Grievance Procedures), article 4.02-provides for a joint 
committee of college and union representatives. The CIAC is charged with the responsibility of 
assessing "the application oi* Section 4.02 to instructional assignments across the College * (article 
4 02 fa) fiD) and resolving, if possible, complaints concerning instructional assignments as these 
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relate to the issue of equitability. In its decision-making the CIAC is to have regard to certain 
variables, ten of which are listed in article 4.02(a)(iii) and are as follows: 

a. nature and numb<;r of subjects to be taught; 

b. level of teaching and business experience of the faculty and availability of 
technical and other resource assistance; 

c. necessary academic preparation and student contact; 

d. examination marking and assessing responsibilities; 

e. class size; 

f. instructional mode(s]; 

g. assignments ancillary to instructional activities; 

h. previously assigned schedules; 

i. other assignments; 

j. necessary excessive travel time between assignments. 

In deciding on the issue of equitability a majority decision of the CIAC is final and binding If 
no resolution is reached, the faculty member (who therefore "owns" the-grievance and not the 
union) may then file a grievance, as defined in article 11. and in accordance with article 4.02(cl "as 
to the application of Section 4.01". 

Thus, contract administration of Article 4 Instructional Assignments entails the following 
procedures and mechanisms: 

1. application of one of two options regarding the maximum number of teaching hours per 
week, teaching hours per year, and contact days per year for three distinct groups of 
faculty members; 

2. agreement between a faculty member and the college; 

3. agreement between a union local and the college on maxima in article 4.01; 

4. recourse to the grievance procedures (article 11) by the faculty and union regarding 
application of maxima in Article 4.01; 

5. recourse to the CIAC by the individual faculty member with regard to the issue of 
equitability of instructional assignment; 

6. recourse to the grievance procedure "as to the application of Article 4.01" by the 
individual faculty merAber should the CIAC fail to achieve a majority decision. 

Notwithstanding the colleges* ability to establish teaching schedules, the instructional 
assignment mechanisms outlined m article 4 provide a number of alternatives and methods for 
determining workload and resolution of conflicts over such determinations Of note are. (a) the 
choice made by the union between application of a rolling average uor a period not exceeding three 
months; oran additional weekly hour of instruction if no rolling average Is applied, (b) ability of an 
individual faculty member or local union to sign a separate agreement on teaching hours in excess 
Q of maxima, and (c) the College Instructional Assignment Committee, 
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With regard to the usage of option A (rolling average) or option B (one extra hour), 
information received shows that, effective August 31. 1984, eleven colleges' union locals opted for 
option A; eight for option B One local uses neither but has arrived at a local agreement mth the 
college and the remaining two have agreed to incorporate either health sciences or nursmg under 
option A while remaining faculty have teaching schedules under option B. 

This information indicates that not only do individual union locals attempt to establish some 
congruency between particular colleges and college programs and contract provisions but also 
that, in one case, the contractual provisions were deemed to be unacceptable, thus requiring a 
difierent type of mechanism for establishing teaching schedules. For all other colleges, however, 
only stipulated contractual provisions are utilized. Given the chronic complaint concerning 
workload and the acknowledgement by both parties that changes must be made to instructional 
assignments, wo can only conclude that legardless of which option is chosen, neither meets the 
parties' requirements. 

With regard to faculty members reaching individual agreements on instructional 
assignments with the college, our research strategy did not explicitly intend to capture this 
information Nonetheless, through our discussions with both faculty members and administracors, 
three explanations were given as to why some faculty members worked hours in excess of the 
stipulated maxima These explanations were confirmed in each given instance by both faculty and 
administrators. 

The first explanation given was that a faculty member would initiate the decision for 
paedagogical reasons By way of example, a faculty member who taught two sequential courses 
asked that he be assigned all three sections of the first course to ensure that all students who would 
take the second course had covered the first year material to the extent and in the way he wanted. 

The second explanation was that faculty taught hours in e.xcess of maxima because the 
college administration had been unable to hire appropriate part-time or sessional instructors. 
Rather than delete a course which would then disrupt the student's program schedule, faculty 
members took on the additional scheduled teaching hours. 

The third explanation of how faculty could end up teaching more hours than maxima is 
radically different from either of the two pre /ious ones. In one college, for example, the faculty, in 
a range of non-post secondary programs, work 23 hours a week (25 actual "duty" hours). However, 
by applying the "rolling average" and "contact day" provisions under option A in article 4.01, the 
recording of their teaching hours is reported as being 21 teaching hours per week. In other words, 
the contract language can allow for a formula that reduces 23 teaching hours to 21 hours, given a 
particuhr interpretation of the rolling average concept and definition of a contact day as provided 
for under the terms of article 4.01. 

The differences between the last e.xample and the previous ones are first, that no 
compensation can be claimed by faculty members for e.xcess teaching hours and second, that the 
situation emerges for neither paedagogical nor or^ nizational rea-.ons. Rather, the wording of the 
instructional assignment provisions creates an opportunity for on<j party to the agreement to 
establish a teaching schedule that, on its face, does not conform to the provisions of the agreement. 

Provision is also made, pursuant to article 14.02-.03 of the collective agreement for local 
college-union memoranda of understanding concerning instructional assignments. Information 
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we received indicates that a majority of local dyads have not taken advantage of these provisions 
Some of the issues dealt with m these local agreements consider teaching hours per week beyond 
the contract maximum le.g., 25 hours maximum per week), workload and compensatory remedies 
for specific situations te.g,, federal programs, health sciences faculty) and application of rolling 
average factors le,g.. status of a mid-term break). What only needs to be pointed out here 
regarding these memoranda is that opportunity exists for local arrangements that satisfy local 
instructional r ignment concerns. In other words, the central agreement can be augmented by 
local applications that may or may notconform with provincially-established parameters Reasons 
that may explain why greater use is not made of this ability are suggested in other sections of this 
report. 

The third significant feature of contract administration is the College Instructional 
Assignment Committee. The CtAC, corr.posed of tLree union and three employer representatives, 
meets to uj consider the application of section 4.01 to the instructional assignments across the 
college, (Hi resolve apparent inequitable instructional assignments, (iii) consider a claim by an 
individual that his instructional assignment is inequitable. In fulfilling its mandate, article 
4.02(a)liiU stipulates that the CIAC "shall in its consideration have regard to such variables 
affecting assignments" previously listed in this section. 

The CIAC exists, then, to serve as a mechanism at the local college level to provide an 
opportunity for union and employer to view instructional assignments established by the college 
for individual faculty members in light of certain recognized, necessary functions and duties 
associated to varying degrees with the teaching function. In other words, the committee has an 
ability to call upon its members* intimate knowledge of a faculty member's role and to use this 
expertise or sensitivity in consideration of complaints related ^to the abstruse concept of 
instructional assignment equitability. 

Interestingly enough, however, the contract provides for a faculty member to make his or her 
complaint concerning equitability if such complaint is not resolved by the CIAC. The creation of 
tne CIAC demonstrates that the parties were aware of the need to take into account those factors or 
variables m addition to teaching hours that may cause inequitable distribution of assignments 

To summarize, the College Instructional Assignment Committee is established in the 
contract as a forum for deciding matters directly related to faculty members* teaching functions in 
terms of equitability. The important role this Committee should play with regard to workload is 
underscored by both its composition and its mandate. 
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Instructional Assignment Dispute Resolution 

Currently, if a faculty member complains about his or her instructional assignment, there is 
an attempt to resolve it in one of three ways. 

First, there is an assumed attempt to resolve the matter, informally, between the faculty 
member and the person who develops the assignment. Failing resolution, information gathered 
indicates that since second-level assignors {e.g., deans) approve individual instructional 
assignments, the opportunity exists, at least theoretically, for discussion and resolution at this 
level. Failing informal resolution, one of two routes may be followed. 
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The second attempt to resolve a workload complaint Is Immediate appeal to the grievance 
procedure as provided for in article 11 of the collective agreement. For our purposes it is not 
necessary to describe this process. Suffice it to say that after a number of meetings involving 
progressively higher authority on the part of the uniun and college, if resolution has still not been 
obtained, the matter may be referred to rights arbitration for a final and binding resolution of the 
complaint. 

The third attempt to resolve a workload complaint is for the faculty member to refer the 
complaint to the College Instructional Assignment Committee. This joint union and management 
committee is then responsible for considering the complaint and a majority decision is binding 
upon the faculty member If the committee does not resolve the complaint (no majority decision) 
then the faculty member may file a grievance pursuant to article 1 1 (11.03) "as to the application of 
Section 4.01." 

The first attempt discussions with first- and second-level assignors-differs from the second 
and third in that it is informal. The second and third attempts, appeal to the grievance procedure 
and to the CIAC respectively, are formal avenues of complaint resolution and differ m significant 
ways Complaints which proceed directly to grievance procedures generally deal with the 
application, administration, interpretation, or alleged violation of the specific provisions of article 
4 01; for example, maximum hours and days, calculation of compensation for e.xcess hours, 
definition of a contact day, determination of the rolling average, and so on. Complaints which 
proceed to the CIAC are basically complaints of inequity. That is. while the provisions contained 
in article 4 01 may not be contravened, the resultant assignment may be viewed by the faculty 
member as inequitable in some way or other. Further, inequity complaints will not generally be 
decided upon by an arbitrator until they have been considered by the CIAC. 

We pass over the issue of grievance ownership and focus on the requirement that such a 
grievance be filed "as to the application of Section 4.01." On the one hand, the faculty member 
complains to the CIAC on the basis of equitability of instructional assignment. On the other, the 
contract seems to indicate that non resolution of an equity complaint creates an opportunity to file 
a grievance, but such a grievance must be related to the provisions of article 4.01, that is. to tha 
maximum numbers of hours or days of teaching stipulated within option A or option B. Odd 
phrasing to say the least. We turned to rights arbitration awards arising from article 4 for 
assistance on this matter and made an interesting discovery. 

Arbitration Experience 

Essentially, arbitrators arrived at two conclusions in determining the meaning of the phrase 
"as to the application of section 4.01." In RE Niagara College of Applied Arts and Technology «nH 
QPSEU fi983L unreported (Kruger), the arbitrator provided a succinct delineation of the 
controversy. The entire page is reproduced verbatim. 

Mr Weatherill in RE Centennial College and OPSEU rnnrhiHpH that when Article 4.02 
fc) limited grievances "as to the application of Section 4.01" the parties had in mind the 
general operational provisions of Article 4.01. This provides that "The Colleges will 
establish teaching schedules". Mr. Weatherill concluded that since the grievance related 
to the College's action in establishing teaching schedules, it was. therefore, arbitrable 
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under Article 4.02 (c). Mr. Brunner in RE Seneca College and OPSEU reached the 
opposite conclusion. He noted that the collective agreement in no way prohibited the 
College -from prescribing a teaching schedule which may be 'inequitable'". The only 
limits on the employer, in Mr* Brunner's view, were those set out in Article 4.01, putting 
aside Article 4.02 for the moment. Since tht collective agreement "does not either 
prohibit inequitable instructional assignments nor protect an academic employee 
agamst the imposition of such a workload," Mr. Brunner concluded that "a complaint in 
this regard cannot arise from the 'interpretation, application, administration or alleged 
contravention' of the Agreement and that sucU a claim accordingly cannot, apart from 
Section 4.02, be grieved or submitted to arbitn/tion (Kruger, 1983:14). 

Although Arbitrator Kruger dissociated himself from the conclusion reached by Brunner 
indicating that "the reasoning he employs leads us to the conclusion that article 4.02(c) is both 
redundant and absurd," the final word on the issue is provided to us in RE Algonquin College and 
OPSEU (1983), unreported (Brunner) . Arbitrator Brunner commented upon decisions concerning 
application for judicial review of awards which dealt with the matter at hand. He wrote: 

Before leaving the matter we wish to say that it is unfortunate that neither^ the 
Divisional Court nor the Court of Appeal was able to resolve this divergence of arbitral 
opinion. We take the endorsement on the Record by the Divisional Court in RE Georgian 
College and OPSEU to amount to no more than that the interpretation given by the 
Board to the Memorandum of Agreement was not unreasonable or clearly wrong. It is to 
be regretted that the Court did not indicate which of the divergent views it preferred as 
being more consonant with a reasonable interpretation of the Memorandum of 
Agreement. It may well be that underlying its reasoning is the opinion that there are two 
reasonable interpretations. (Brunner, 1983:12). 

The question, then, as to what exactly constitutes a grievance concerning instructional 
assignment equitability is unresolved via grievance procedures. 

Notwithstanding the division of opinion, that controversy e.xists is one of our major concerns. 
The underlying principle behind grievance procedures which culminate, if necessary, in final and 
binding arbitration, is to establish a method for a fair and expeditious hearing of a complaint In 
other words, the intention is that a decision will be made in the hope of resolving the problem on its 
merits. The problem which arises from the current language in article 4.02 (c) is that as long as the 
debate over scope of arbitral review continues, the focal points of such disputes equitability of 
instructional assignments-is obscured by procedural matters. This state of affairs seriously 
impedes both the viability of the grievance procedures and actual resolution of workload disputes. 

Aside from scope of arbitral review, a number of other problems exist concerning workload 
dispute resolution. Notable among these is the operation of t.he College Instructional Assignment 
Committees. 

Given the important role of the CIAC on the issue of workload, we were surprised to discover 
that in very few colleges does the CIAC actually function in an effective manner. The reason for 
this phenomenon is to be found in the CIAC structure, procedures, and the variables which are to 
be considered within article 4.02 (c). The structure of the CIAC establishes a committee composed 
of equal numbers of employer and union representatives who are required to achieve a majority 
decision in order for its decision to be final and binding. As related to us at luany of the colleges, 
proceeding to the CIAC was viewed as nothing but than a pro forma step because majority 
decisions were rarely, if ever, achieved. The committee functioned merely as a forum for union and 
^ „ employer members to air their positions and no serious attempt at resolving the matter was made. 
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Although the contract requires the CIAC to meet within three weeks following the 
publishing of instructional assignments.in September, statements were made which indicated that 
decisions, majority or otherwise, were often not forthcoming in order to effect a timely adjustment 
to a perceived instructional assignment inequity. For example, a complaint raised in September 
rarely produced a decision prior to the mid-point in the semester, at which time the faculty member 
would then be under pressure not to change his or her assignment (e.g.. "the students are halfway 
through the course, anyway"). It is not surprising that decisions of the CIAC are slow in the 
making, what with the need to find a time mutually agreeable to convene six people who then must 
consider and weigh each complaint on the basis of equitabtlity. 

Finally, the attempts by the CIAC to discern equitability stumble over the variables which 
are to be considered in deciding a complaint. Even a cursory glance at such factors as "necessary 
academic preparation: level of teaching and business experience, assignments ancillary to 
instructional activities and size of class" reveals that a great deal of subjective judgment is 
required as no objective standards exist for such variables. Given tnat the representatives on the 
CIAC in most colleges apparently vote in line with their allegiance to the respective parties, it is 
not difficult to envisage split votes because subjective judgments are usually heavily influenced by 
one's "political" orientation. 

Of greater concern to us. how^wer, was the fact that since the CIAC did not function or (it did 
so ineffectively) in most of the colleges, these bodies fail to discharge one of their major 
responsibilities According to its mandate, the CIAC is required to "consider the application of 
Section 4 01 to the instructional assignments across the College" (4.02(a)(i)). So. even if there are 
no equity complaints emerging for it to resolve, at the very least the committee should function as 
a data gathering mechanism with regard to the application of instructional assignment provisions. 
(We note that one recommendation in the submission from the Committee of Presidents addresses 
this very issue.) What concerns us. however, is that this ability to gather data has not been 
exercised effectively in a significant number of colleges in the past decade. Given the chronic 
nature of the workload issue, why the parties did not avail themselves of an opportunity to at least 
discuss the issue with hard data in hand is rather astounding. Perhaps they have done so. in which 
case we can only assume that partisanship prevented an educationally-oriented consideration or 
that the requirement to resolve individual college concerns at a central bargaining table 
prohibited resolution. 

The operative procedures of the College Instructional Assignment Committees, in our view, 
create serious problems for resolving instructional assignment complaints. Recommendations 
that ameliorate these concerns, however, must consider the affect of remedy on students- 
programs. 
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Contentious Issues in Contract Administration 

We reviewed the 45 rights arbitration awards arising from Article 4 Instructional 
Assignments to determine if there were other sources of controversy between the parties. On the 
basis of our review of these documents, we discovered that faculty have filed grievances about the 
following aspects of instructional assignment; 
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• the constitution of the rolling average 

• interpretation of the meaning of "contact day" 

• whether credit for hours worked as a coordinator are included in the 4.01 maxima 

• teaching assignments outside one*s area of expertise 

• payment for non-scheduled v/ork 

• alleged violation of maximum hours of teaching 

• nature and number of courses assigned 

• alleged failure to take into account variables stipulated in article 4.02(a)(iu) 

• faculty attendance on non-contact days 

• "relative" versus "absolute** versus "comparative" inequicability 

• definition of a teaching hour in terms of other than in-front-of-class activity 

• untimely and improper increases in teaching workload 

• excessive increases in class sizes 

• grossly unreasonable and hazardous workloads 

• improper assignmentof cooperative program duties 

• placement within either group I or group 2 in terms of type of teaching 

• form of GIAC "resolution" of a complaint 

• definition of a "teaching hour" in terms of actual minutes 

As our review indicates, virtually every aspect of the provisions regarding instructional 
assignment in article 4 has been placed or has been attempted to be placed before arbitrators for 
final and binding decision-making* Questions of jurisdiction -preliminary or otherwise 
objections, and the decisions reached are not critical for the purposes of this report. Rather, what is 
reflected in these awards is the fact that Article 4 Instructional Assignments as it now stands is 
clearly unsatisfactory given the breadth of issues identified in the grievances. Of partic ilar note 
are the grievances concerning definitions of the "contact day," "teaching hour." and "rolling 
average." 

Article 4.01 of the collective agreement defines "contact day" as being a day in which one or 
more teaching hours occur. A euphemism has been included in the colleges* lexicon to identify 
days which are not contact days, to wit "non-contact days." Problems have emerged, however, with 
the iack of definition of the "non-contact** day, as well as with the lack of clarity about how these 
days are to be used and about their usage pursuant to "rolling average" calculations. In other 
words, while the contract identifies what a "contact day" is, it does not so define a "non contact 
day." This lack of specificity had led to arbitrations on the status of statutory holidays, non 
assigned teaching days, Christmas and mid- winter breaks, such Individual college traditions as 
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"tutorial week," and requirements for faculty to be in attendance for set periods of time on all 
scheduled teaching days. 

With respect to the definition of a "teaching hour,", it is common ground between the parties 
that this hour has less than 60 minutes. It is a known fact for example, that the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities has indicated in the form of a guideline that in the context of the lecture 
mode of instruction. 50 minutes is the equivalent of a teaching hour. Furthermore, with regard to 
this standard it was noted in one arbitration award, RE Northern College and OPSEU (1979) 
unreported (Kennedy, pp 13 14}, that "the evidence with respect to practices at other colleges 
indicates that the 50 minute hour is anything but a universal standard." In other words, the 
length of a teaching hour is open to interpretation with the result that individual college 
administration can define the term in ways appropriate to particular curricula and teaching 
schedules developed. 

The language of article 4 with respect to the terms "rolling average." "contact day," and 
"teaching hour" is not unambiguous. Of the three terms, "contact day" appears to be the most 
controversial We note that this conclusion is also reached in the Presidents' Brief as being 
implicit in their recommendation that this term be subject to "more rigorous definition." The term 
is especially contested in light of its central role with regard to the calculation of the rolling 
average provision. 



Conclusions 

Our examination of the methods for resolving instructional assignment complaints has 
centred on the provisions and language of the collective agreement. The problems and concerns 
which-have been identified can, for the most part, be alleviated through contract revisions to 
Article 4 Instructional Assignments. Terms can be defined and redefined, committees can be 
restructured and mandates strengthened, alternative mechanisms can be provided, and access to 
finai and binding resolution can he reoriented or clarified. Our recommendations will provide 
suggestions on these matters. Of greater concern, however, is the parties' attitudes and 
approaches to resolving instructional assignment complaints and problems. 

The contract cannot be written that definitively provides for all possible problems and 
contingencies that may arise from its application, interpretation and administration. If problems 
are to be dealt with fairly and resolved to the extent they can be, the parties to an agreement must 
approach problem resolution in a cooperative fashion, with goodwill and compromise. Our 
observations and impressions lead us to question whether the parties are capable of this approach. 
Given the bargaining history, relationship, and structure we are doubtful that a cooperative 
attitude can emerge without significant changes to the circumstances that currently have an 
impact upon instructional assignments. 

As Whitehead commented in his 1984 fact finding report, the parties are "two solitudes" on 
the workload issue At this juncture, we can only remind the parties that they jointly share the 
responsibilities of delivering a quality educational service to the people of Ontario and that joint 
responsibility needs cooperation and compromise if it is to be effectively discharged. 
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Trends in Enrolment and Funding 



Over the past decade, enrolment m the colleges has increased quite substantially, while real 
funding levels have, at least since 1978/79, declined. The purpose of this section is to summarize 
briefly the relevant trends m enrolment and funding. In preparing this summary, the committee 
encountered a number of difficulties with respect to availability of data and compatibility of 
different data sources, although the ministry has made improvements in these respects in the past 
few years. Enrolment is measured in a variety of ways; e.g., full time, full time equivalent, 
training days, and funding units, the latter, in turn, calculated in various ways. With respect to 
funding, we had difiiculty obtaining consistent data on that portion of college revenue which 
augments provincial operating grants and fees, particularly that corresponding to federal 
government seat purchases. As a result of these data problems, the emphasis in our analysis will 
be upon the trend in real provincial operating grants per adjusted funding unit in provincially 
funded programs from 1978/79 to 1983/84. an index which shows an awesome decline. This is not 
to denigrate the importance of other programs and other sources of funding, and we will, in fact, 
present figures which suggest that the greater stability in federal funding than provincial funding 
has somewhat cushioned the sharp decline in provincial funding, albeit with limited effectiveness 
because of the relative^hift in activity levels from federally to provincially funded programs. 

Trends in Enrolment, 1978/79 to 1983/84 

The long term growth m fulUtime post-secondary enrolment has been striking, from 35,000 
in 1971 to 95,000 m 1983. an increase of more than two and one-half times. Table 4.1 shows that 
total fulUtime post-secondary enrolment in the colleges grew by nearly 50 per cent between 1978 
and 1983 ifall figuresi, the largest increases being in business and technology, Georgian and 
Humber had a doubling of post-secondary enrolment, while enrolment increased by more than 
two-thirds at Canadore, Confederation. George Brown, Lambton. Loyalist, and Seneca. Post 
secondary enrolment increased by less than one-third at only three colleges Algonquin. 
Fanshawe, and St. Clam Programs where enrolment more than doubled, led by business ai 
Georgian iwhere there was a triplir.g), were business at LoyalList. applied arts at Northern, 
applied arts at Canadore, technology at Sheridan, applied arts at Confederation, and business at 
Durham. No declines were registered in technology or business, only one negligible one in applied 
arts iConestogai and one in health sciences (St. Clair), Table 4.2 shows that enrolment in 
tuition-short programs also increased by nearly 50 per cent, with more than a doubling in several 
colleges; Algonquin. Canadore. Durham. Georgian, and Sault Colleges, and just short of that in 
the college v/ith the largest tuition-shi-ctenrolment, George Brown. Only Sheridan. Mohawk, and 
Seneca experienced as much as a 25 per cent increase in federally purchased retraining activity 
ireferred to in this report as OTA activity) and half the colleges had a decline. Purchased 
Q apprenticeship activitv increased by 16:2 per cent. 
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Trends in Numbers of Adjusted Funding Units 

The pattern of increase in full-time post-secondary enrolment (49.5 per cent, Table 4.1e) is 
mirrored almost identically in the 47.3 per cent increase in "adjusted funding units" calculated for 
the committee by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities tTable 4.4. see Table 4.3 for the raw 
data from which the percentage increases in funding units are calculated). These funding units are 
estimated using the methodology described in the June 1984 study of unit operating cost.<: prepared 
by the Task Force on Productivity Indices (referred to below as the cost study). The main 
difference between the data in the cost study and the data in Table 4.3 is that the latter exclude all 
federally funded activity. Also, the cost study figures include expenditures facilitated by sources ol 
revenue other than merely provincial operating grants, i.e., fees, utilizing reserves, special 
projects, ancillary services, and income obtained from various types of entrepreneurial activities. 

A difficulty in com-paring the activity units in the two sets of data is that the activity figures 
presented in the cost study (Tables A-6 through A-IO) are unadjusted. The adjustments appear to 
have been made on the raw expenditure to unadjusted activity ratios. In Table 4.3, the 
adjustments to the raw activity figures are incorporated already in the funding unit figures. The 
principal adjustments involve weighting full-time post-secondary eniolment according to the 
weights employed in the funding formula, and weighting part-time activity at a rate of 1,080 
student contact hours equals one luU-tima equivalent funding unit, and 180 training days of 
non-post-SQcondary activity equals one funding unit. 
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Real Provincial Operating Grants per Adjusted Funded Unit 

Table 4 5 presents data on real provincial operating gi-ants, showing a decline m that figure 
after 1978/79. When these figures are related to the data on activity levels (measured in funding 
units - Table 4 3), a substantial decline in real grant levels per adjusted funding unit is evident- 
from over $3,000 (1978/79 $) in 1978/79 to just over $2,000 in 1983/84 (Table 4.6). The range in 
1983/84 is from over $2,500 at Northern to just over $1,800 at Georgian. Expressing these declines 
in index form. Table 4,7 shows that real provincial operating grant per adjusted funding unit 
decreased by 33 per cent for the system as a whole and by close to 50 per cent for Confederation. 
George Brown, and Loyalist The colleges which fared the best were Humber and Niagara, but 
even they experienced neariy 25 per cent reductions. 

It is instructive to compare the figures in Table 4.7 with two other data sets. One is the data 
compiled by the Council of Ontario Universities on operating expenditures per FTE student in the 
universities The COL' makes the point that in comparison with most other social service areas, 
universities have been treated adversely in terms of trends in real provincial operating grants per 
clientserved While universities have fared much worse than most other sectors in terms of trends 
in real provincial grants per client served, they have done better than the colleges Data compiled 
by the COU show that between 1977/78 and 1983/84. operating e.Kpenditures per FTE student in 
the colleges decreased by 24 per cent, while the decline for the universities was 17 per cent 
(Council of Ontario Universities, 1985: Table 7), These figures are calculated on a total 
expenditure basis, more comparable to the data from the cost study (discussed below) than to the 
provincial operating grant figures in Table 4.6. 
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The striking thing about the comparison between the universit> figures and the college 
figures ^which we will comment on again because we find it so striking) is that the colleges have 
been hit harder financially than have the universities, in terms of declines in real funding per 
student. This is a curious finding m view of the widely held belief among college administrators 
that they have been funded more generously by the provincial government than the universities, 
ail administrators to whose attention we brought these figures were surprised by them. Also, 
university administrators have been expressing alarm in the most strident terms about 
underfunding, while college administrators have made no public statements that we are aware of 
about the harmful effects of declines m college operating grants and the vast majority of senior 
college administrators with whom we spoke did not believe that the colleges were underfunded. 

The reason why college administrators may have perceived that the colleges were being 
funded more generously than the universities recently is that percentage increases in the total 
provincial operating grants have been slightly higher for the colleges than for the universities in 
recent years. However, these increases in total grants have been "diluted" more for the colleges 
than for the universities, because college administrators have elected to allow college enrolment to 
increase at a substantially greater rate than university administrators have been willing to 
permit. We may speculate that among the reasons for college enrolment increasing more rapidly 
than university enrolment are the following, 11) the funding formula for the colleges provides 
more pressure toward enrolment e.xpansion than does the heavily discounted university funding 
formula, {2} the demand for admission to the colleges may be greater than that facing the 
universities, though this would be difiicult to verify, (3) admission standards appear to be more 
flexible for college entry than for university entry, and, perhaps most important 14) college 
administrators have believed that they could admit more students, in the face of existing resource 
constraints, without jeopardizing quality, whereas university administrators, as represented by 
the COU, clearly have not felt this to be the case. Indeed, there has been a tendency for college and 
university administrators to draw very different conclusions from quite similar trends in funding 
per student. College administrators have tended to see their decline in funding per student as 
evidence of increased efficiency, while university administrators have viewed the analogous 
decline in their sector as evidence of a decline in quality. 

The decisions which-determine the level of college expenditures per student are the joint 
responsibility of the colleges and the government The government determine;> the total funding 
-level, and the college determines enrolment levels for most programs. In the event that the 
resulting levels of expenditure per student are insufficient to provide a quality education for al! 
students ia question which will be addressed), both the government and the colleges must share the 
responsibility for that state of affairs. The government, for its part, not only determines the global 
funding level, but also decides how the funds will be distributed among the colleges and influences 
college enrolment policies m a variety of ways. The colleges may, within the framework of 
government infiuence over enrolment, admit as many students as they wish to most programs, and 
they have the opportunity to indicate when they have reached a point where the limited funds 
cannot be stretched further to accom^nodate more students. There is. of course, no guarantee that 
had they exercised this privelege, the government would have provided more funds, as the 
experience of the universities demonstrates. Still, the difference between the reactions of college 
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and university administrators to declines in funding is one of the more noteworthy phenomena in 
post-secondary education in Ontario over the past half decade. 

The other comparison to which we would like to draw attention is that between the trends m 
real provincial operating grants per adjusted funding unit (Tables 4.6 and 4 7) on the one hand, and 
trends in real total college expenditures per activity unit (the cost study) on the other hand. While 
the declines in both indices are substantial, the decline in real total expenditure per activity unit 
(19 9 per cent between 1978/79 and 1982/83) is cdnsiderably less than the decline in real provincial 
operating grant per activity unit over the same period (32 per cent). This difference means that the 
colleges cushioned the impact of the decline in provincial operating grants through a combination 
of federally funded activity, change in surpluses, and generation of additional income through fees, 
special projects, and various entrepreneurial initiatives. 

So far as federal funding is concerned, data which we obtained from the College Affairs 
Branch indicates that revenue per student from OTA purchases remained approximately constant 
between 1978/79 and 1983/84 As these purchases account for about one-fifth of college activity, 
the stability in federal funding per student could explain about half the difference between the 32 
per cent reduction in real provincial operating grants per student and the 19.9 per cent reduction in 
total real expenditure per student (.2(1.00) + .8(.68) = .74). However, OTA purchases grew slowly 
over this period (by under three per cent) and declined from 24.1 per cent of system activity in 
1978/79 to 19 0 per cent in 1982/83. If the OTA share of system activity continues to fall, the 
potential for cushioning the impact of declining provincial funding per student with stable federal 
funding per student will diminish. 

The stability of income from fees associated with provincially supported activity also 
cushioned the impact of declines in provincial operating grants. Real revenue from fees increased 
at a slightly greater rate than did the number of adjusted provincial funding units. Thus, the sum 
of real operating grants plus real fee revenue per adjusted funding unit decreased by 29 per cent, 
compared to the 32 per cent decline for just operating grants per funding unit, suggesting that 
another quarter (three of 12 percentage points) of the difference between the decline in real total 
expenditure per student and real operating grants per student is explained by the stability of fees. 
We felt that further excursion into the financial structure of the colleges in order to track down the 
source of the other three percent of the difference between the two indices of financial decline was 
beyond our mandate, although we should like to note the very substantial increase in college 
revenue from "special projects." which more than tripled in constant doHars between 1978/79 and 
1983/84 (but from a base of only five million dollars). 

We should like to conclude this section by reiterating that the sector of activity which has 
been subject to the greatest real decline in funding per student--post-secondary--has been growing 
rapidly, while the sector which has provided stability in this regard-federal purchases-has been 
an area of almost no growth. Accordingly, as Table 4.8 shows, while OTA purchased activity has 
declined from 24 1 to 19 0 per cent of system activity, the post-secondary share of system activity 
has increased from 53 4 to 57 1 per cent. There is substantial variation among colleges, with the 
post-secondary portion ranging from 36.6 per cent in George Brown and 45.2 per cent in Conestoga 
to 68 I per cent in Sir Sandford Fleming and over 60 per cent in seven other colleges, as of 1982/83. 
The OTA portion ranges from 6.8 per cent at Centennial to nearly 30 per cent at Confederation. 
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George Brown, and Northern. Also, some of the changes over Just four >ears are quite substantial, 
the increases m the post-secondary proportions at Confederation, Georgian, Loyallbt, Northern, 
and St. Lawrence, and the declines in the OTA proportion at Cambrian, Conestoga, Confederation. 
Durham. George Brown, Lambton. Loyalist, Northern, St. Lawrence, and especially Sault (from 
24.5 to 12. D. A few colleges were moving against the trend toward post-secondary. Fanshawe. 
Mohawk, and Sheridan, all of them above the system- wide average in this respect in 1978/79 Only 
one college had a significant mcrease in its OTA proportion-Sheridan, which had the lowest 
proportion in that category in l978/79« 

A Comment on Staffing 

The committee had hoped to include in this section data on trends in staffing. However, in 
tiie absence of any data on the use of sessional and part-time staff, we did not feel that the exercise 
would be useful because it would not provide a complete picture of staffing trends. Many facullv 
observed that data on full-time ^*.dfT would be of limited use in its own right, because a replacement 
of full-time facultv with a mathematically equivalent number of part-time faculty FTE increases 
the workload of the remaining full-time faculty, the reason being that there are numerous 
developmental and program maintenance and student advising activities for which the 
contributions of part-time faculty often are quite limited. However, we did not have sufficient 
confidence m the consistency of the Multi-year Plan data on full-time faculty to warrant its 
analysis. 

We thought also of looking at trends in real expenditures on faculty salaries, as a proxy for 
trends in numbers of faculty. However, changes In the mix of full-time and part time faculty, as 
well as in numbers of new faculty hired relative to attrition and retirements would make it difficult 
to interpret such indices. In fact, a similar calculation is available in the cost stud> the figures 
pertaining to unit teaching costs. This corresponds to expenditures on teachers' salaries and 
benefits per adjusted activity unit. Unit teaching costs decreased by 17,3 per cent between 
1978/and 1982/83. compared to a reduction of 19.9 per cent in total unit operating costs, indicating 
that expenditures on teaching staff per activity unit declined very nearly In direct proportion to the 
reduction in total expenditures per activity unit. Unfortunately, we cannot say how much this 
reduction m real expenditures on teachers relative to enrolment was a function of the increased 
student-faculty ratios and how much resulted from changes In the salary mix of teachers. We will, 
however, return to the general implications of increased student activity pei teacher In subsequent 
sections of this report. 
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In this section we describe the prevailing patterns of instructional assignment. The first two 
subsections report on quantifiable factors related Ko article 4.01: data on weekly assigned 
instructional hours and annual assigned hours, including weeks assigned. Then we consider other 
quantifiable factors related to workload, the first two of which are referenced in article 4.02; 
student contact, and preparation, evaluation and total workload. The remainder of the section 
discusses some additional factors with a bearing on instructional assignments including: (a) the 
nature of subject, (b) program organization, (c) the nature of students, (d) the expertise of faculty 
and (e) student relationships. 

The committee believes it useful to view these subsections and their constituent parts as a 
totality Our view is that the patterns of instructional assignment include a range of factors which 
comprise faculty workload. While we have not been able to incorporate a thorough analysis of the 
entire range of tasks assigned to faculty, there is little doubt that instructional assignments make 
reference to the variety of factors we discuss. In describing these features, however, we caution the 
reader to recall the numerous qualifications we noted earlier with respect to the data we have 
examined. 

Weekly Hours of Assigned Instruction 

In examining the data from the two E/ERC workload surveys, we can observe the basic 
stability of instructional hours assigned per week at the college and aggregated group levels. As is 
evident from Tables 5A-1 to 5A.4. college means for both survey years vary in the order of 15% 
(18.21 hours) and what differences are evident between the two surveys are not significant. At the 
system-wide level. Tables 5A..5 and 5A-6 provide data by employee group indicating minimally 
higher averages for 1981-82 than for 1983-84. Reported means for post-secondary teaching 
masters (slightly above 19 hours per week for 1981-82 and slightly below 19 for 1983-84) are within 
4% of contract maximum (using 19.5 to represent a "mean" maximum, given 19 under option A and 
20 under option B). System-wide averages for teaching masters in nursing are slightly higher at 
approximately 20 hours per week and non-post-secondary faculty reported averages of 
approximately 22 weekly teaching hours assigned for 1981-82 and 21 for 1983-84. These means 
are exceedingly close to contract ma.xima (21 under option A: 22 under option B) and we assume 
that averages in excess of a presumed 21.5 hours system-wide represent anomalies in reporting 
and aggregation, rather than widespread contract violations. 

While the committee wished to examine the data on a college by college basis (and such data 
are presented by category in Table SA-?). for both nursing and (to a lesser extent) non-post- 
secondary faculty, the workload survey data cannot be reliably dissaggregated. For post- 
secondary faculty we would note the similarity between faculty and college administrators' 
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reported means ifuUy half the college administrators leported marginally higher means), 14 
colleges show average weekly instructional hours of 19 or more, two at less than 17 (according to 
administration reports of all group 1 faculty). From Table 5A 8 we can observe that four of the six 
HRIS sample colleges reported group I assigned hours for the 1985 snapshot week slightly higher 
than the 1983-84 administration surve3^. 

From TableL5A-7. the range in weekly assigned instructional hours for nursing faculty shoves 
considerable variation between colleges ieven for those with five or more faculty respondents), and 
this IS further evidenced from college administrators* reports showing 14.4 hours per week at 
Humber to 22 at Georgian and Algonquin, with 15 colleges reporting 19 or more hours. All six 
HRIS sample colleges reported higher averages for the 1985 survey week, two of these were 
considerably higher, though closer to 1983-84 faculty responses. For non-post-secondary faculty, 
the range of reported college means is greater for faculty reports (18 to 24.8 hours in 1983 84) than 
for administrators 1 18 to 21.5). with administrators f om 16 colleges indicating averages of at least 
20 assigned hours of instruction per week (Table 5A-7). Five of the six HRIS colleges reported 
group two means slightly higher than the 1983-84 administrators* reports (Table 5A-8). 

The committee's discussions with both faculty and administrators at each college yielded 
results confirming the above. In the vast maj. iity of cases, faculty are assigned at or near (within 
one hour oO weekly maxima, (In some cases, this may become two hours where course hour 
schedules preclude an additional assignment under the maxima; e,g., six sections at three hours 
will leave faculty two hours under maximum where option B is in effect. Under option A, this 
would appear less likely to occur J Faculty at colleges which are under option A were more likely to 
indicate assignments which exceeded maxima but which were limited (in term of weeks) and. 
hence, likely produced acceptable hours under the terms of the agreement. Included in this latter 
group are those faculty, mostly in group 2, who spoke of calculations based on 50 minutes (six 
classes totalling to five rather than six hours) as well as concerns regarding the calculation of the 
rolling average when sick days, non-contact hours and days and vacation and statutory holidays 
are included. As an extreme example, confirmed by their chairman, several retraining faculty at 
one college indicated that they are 'on duty" (and actively supervise) students for 25 hours per 
week, all of which simply cannot be shown in the calculation of assigned hours. (This chairman 
indicated that his most serious problem was how to reward these faculty for the extra effort they 
routinely exhibited.) 

While at no college did we hear about significant numbers of faculty assigned beiow the 
maximum permitted, we did hear of a iiumber of particular instances where groups and'or 
departments had a number of faculty more than one or two hours below maximum. These 
insunces appeared to be in recognition of particular, and in some cases peculiar, program needs, 
and both faculty and administration worked well together in these instances to protect the limited 
flexibility both felt necessary to respond to the specific factors. These exceptions v/ere of some 
interest given their infrequency. 

Thus, It is clear to the committee that in large measure the system as a whole and the 
majority of colleges within the system operate with close tolerances in the assignment of weekly 
instructional hours and for the most part the weekly maxima allowable have indeed become the 
norm. To come much closer would likely require the (perhaps artificiaH construction of additional 
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one- and two-hour courses needed to overcome the apparent differences, however minimal, 
between actual and "total" or complete utilization. 

Weeks Assigned and Annual Instructional Hours 

If faculty and administration reports appear to concur with respect to weekly assigned 
instructional hours, there is less agreement with respect co annual hours (and assigned weeks, one 
of its constituent factors.) The E/ERC surveys included data on weeks assigned and indicate a 
considerable range by college (e.g.. 32.68 to 38.84 weeks; Table 5A.4). Aggregate group means 
show a noticeable difference between the two survey years; from approximately 32 to 34 assigned 
weeks for group 1. approximately 35 to 37 for nursing, and approximately 38 to 40 for group 2 
(Tables SA-S and 5A.6). 

Differences in reported means for assigned weeks by group vary considerably by college 
(Table 5A-7); e g , 31 3 to 37 5 for post-secondary faculty reports for 1983-84 and 28.0 (Mohawk) to 
36 6 (Lambton) for college administrators' reports of group 1 assignments-a difference of more 
than 30%. A similar range is evident from administration reports of assigned weeks for nursing; 
31 0 (Algonquin and Niagara) to 40,5 (Loyalist)-a difference of 9.5 weeks. Averages reported for 
group 2 faculty indicate a range of 11 weeks, from 34 (George Brown) to 45 (Humber) according to 
the 1983-84 administration figures (not including the 51 weeks reported by Sir Sanford Flemingl 

When such varying figures on assigned weeks are used to estimate annual hours, the ranges 
are. as exnscted. similarly large. In making these estimates, we assumed that the assigned hours 
during the survey weeks were representative of the typical weekly assigned hours. Aggregate 
college means vary, for example, from 569 (Sir Sanford Fleming) to 764 (Loyalist) from faculty 
reports (Table 5A.4) This variance is largely attributable to differences in the mix of faculty. This 
is included in the figures for the different colleges. System-wide averages reported by faculty in 
1983-84 implied approximately 640 hours for post-secondary. 740 for nursing and 850 for non-post- 
secondary (Table 5A-5. based on both files). If we use the 1983-84 minus top and bottom files, 
designed to eliminate extreme responses (Table 5A.CJ. we find the group 1 mean at 91.9% of the' 
700-hour contract maximum, the group 2 mean at 95.6% of the 900.hour maximum, and the 
nursing mean at 98 1% ofthe 775-hour maximum. Thus, at a system-wide level (i.e., apart from 
differences between colleges) this data suggests, fully consistent with that on weekly assigned 
hours, that the actual ithinutilization of annual instructional hours is relatively close to the total 
permissible under the contract. 

In examining differences in assigned annual instructional hours for each category by college 
(Table 5A-7). we must note that college administrators' reports show a range of nearly 200 hours 
for post secondary faculty and more than 300 hours for nursing and non-post-secondary facultv. 
Thus, while the system-wide means for each category are quite close to contract maxima 
individual colleges vary considerably though the .ses of such variations are not specifically 
available from the data. 

The committee's own research sought to examine possible variations within each of the 
groups and colleges. Indeed, our sampling was designed to elicit perceptions of both faculty and 
administrators by program, in order to better understand possible sources of variations within 
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colleges. By way of general observation, we were frequently told hew difficult it is for 
administrators to utilize the yearly contact hour maxima, though they are able to approach weekly 
maxima. This stems largely, m their perception, from the practical limitations on the number of 
weeks in most (particularly post-secondary) programs, We did hear from both faculty and 
administrators of methods by which a greater number of annual contact hours are being obtained, 
a number of which deserve mention. For example, there has been a re scheduling of many courses 
and programs which has resulted in a reduction in the number of hours per course. While the time 
period of such changes varies (1981-82 for some. 1982-83 for others), there appear to be numerous 
instances of reductions from four hours to three and from three hours to two. 

Coupled with such changes in the Internal distribution of a given faculty's assignment is a 
second approach to oDtainmg more annual contact hours, the use of what has traditionally been 
non-contact time. The perception that most faculty enjoy an uninterrupted two months {Ma> and 
June) of each year may be widespread among the public but appears to the committee aD ^n 
increasingly inaccurate portrayal of college scheduling* It never was true for most group 2 and 
nursing faculty, and increasing numbers of post-secondary faculty appear to be involved in 
programs organized in non-traditional (though long-standing) program formats such as co 
operative education, non-semestered post-secondary or multi semestered programs structured for 
continuous progress ie.g., three continuous 15-week semesters). Such programs (as well as more 
traditional continuous intake retraining program:.) are likely the result of some concerted 
attempts to rationalize educational experiences as well as program delivery, in meeting 
administratively \ot politically^ perceived needs. Such formats, however, have their effects, one oi 
which IS to extend and in some cases increase significantly the hours and weeks of total student 
contact for an increasing number of faculty. 

We believe that at least one-third of the colleges have such provisions (likely somewhat 
higher) and that the proportion of post-secondary faculty involved ranges from 20% to more than 
one-third. In order to accomplish such increased utilization it may be necessary, for example, to 
hold such faculty to 17 weekly hours, over four rather than five days, and 40 weeks (yielding 680 
yearly hours as well ai> 160 contact days) as a way of accommodating the current contract maxima. 
Such practices, while clearly not the majority pattern cf assignment, appear increasingly frequent 
and might be more so were the move to "non-traditional" modes of instruction more prevalent. In 
addition, assignments which provide for rotation of faculty into summer aad substitute teaching 
assignments inotably m BTSU and other preparatory prograras) exist which allow for increased 
utilization of a'^nual hours, though at some cost (to both faculty and students), and constitute a 
third method of apparently increasing efiiciencies. Such changes, and the difficulties in recording 
them systematically^ may be pertinent factors in the apparent disparities in data on annual contact 
hours. 

In sum, the data we have gathered and examined confirm that system wide (both college 
means and aggregate groups*, the assignment of annual instructional hours, in addition to weekly 
hours, tS relatively close to the maxima allowed under the contract. Considerable variations, 
however, exist between and within colleges and we are unable to offer a comprehensive analysis of 
such variations in the more disaggregated data. 
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Student Contact 

While class sizes and student contact are not contractually limited, such factors are among 
those most susceptible to quantification. While the committee heard much (from adminstration, as 
well as from some faculty) to indicate that measures, such as student contact hours in and of 
themselves, were not necessarily a good basis for comparisons, most colleges use such measures 
either as targets or for records (including facilities planning). We must note, however, the lack of 
comparable systematic data presented to us on the dimensions of class size, student contact, 
number of sections, different course preparations, field and/or clinical placement, etc. 

Table 5A-9 shows 1983-84 average class sizes by college and category reported by 
administrators post-secondary averages range between 14.5 (Northern) to 35.0 (Sir Sanford 
Fleming). Non-post-secondary averages range from 13.5 (Centennial) to 27.7 (Niagara). In 
addition to these diffarences. Tables 5A-8 and 5A-9 allow the reader to observe the similarly large 
differences in student contact hours that obtain at the various colleges, for both the si.x HRIS 
colleges and 1983-84 E/ERC samples. 

Additionally with respect to measures related to class size. Table 5A-10 (A to 0) provides 
comparative data on student contact hours/teacher contact hour ratios derived from the Ontario 
College Information System Multi-year Plan Analysis, including actual 1983-84 data. The data 
presents post secondary divisions individually, thus allowing for observation ofdifferences within 
groups for post-secondary faculty. We note also that the Ministry Task Force on Productivity 
Indices (MCU. 19841 employed such a measure as indicative of section size in their analysis of 
operating costs. Sub-table A indicates the figures for all post-secondary programs linclu-iing 
nursing). As these ratios show, the range for such programs extend from approximately 15:1 to 
26-1, with nearly half the colleges showing increases of at least 10% from 1981-82 to 1983-84. If we 
examine the sub-tables for each division we can observe some of the constituent features of both 
the ratios and the changes. For applied arts (Sub-table B), the range in ratios extends from 15.9, 
f Algonquin) to 29.5 (Lambton) in 1983-84. with the majority of colleges showing increases of at 
least20%(Humber'sratio increasing72%) from 1981-82 to 1983-84. For business (Sub-table C) we 
can immediately recognize the larger ratios compared to Applied Arts-, from 18.3 (Northern) to 
37 3 (Centennial) in 1983-84; an increase of 36.5% at Conestoga being the largest. The ratios 
available from Sub table D (technology) appear marginally lower by comparison, ranging from 
15 0 (Northern) to 27 2 (Sheridan) for 1983-84. The range in nursing (Sub-table E) for 1983-84 
ixtends from 9 4 (Northern) to 19 6 (Confederation). Since total retraining ratios are unavailable. 
Sub-table F shows ratios for full time adult training (regardless of funding source); the range 
observable is from 14.7 (Lambton) to 28.6 (Centennial) for 1983-84, 

There are few consistent patterns from this data. Those colleges e.xperiencing the largest 
increases in one division have not necessarily increased ratios similarly in other divisions. Those 
with the highest ratios for particular divisions have shown declines which, in many cases, still 
leave them at or near the top of the range. Such data may reflect the apparently different priorities 
between colleges in various program areas, as well as the individual mixes of supply and demand 
they represent (and attempt to accommodate). The variance within divisions cannot be observed 
nor can program specific factors affecting these ratios. 
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We must note, however, that for each division reported in the sub-tables, there exists wide 
variation between colleges, with ratios in sonnie colleges fully twice as large as in other colleges 

In the absence of more comprehensive data and analysis, we can only note the variations 
experienced and assume that the impact of such ratios was part and parcel of the experiences we 
came to understand m the course of our discussions with both faculty and administration As noted 
by the Ministry Task Force, such increases (on a system-wide basis) account for "more than 70% of 
the total reduction in unit teaching costs" over the 1978^79 to 1982-83 period (MCU, 1984-40) 

While more extensive system-wide data on class size is not available, the six-college sample 
constructed by the ministry provides some additional tabulations of interest As Table 5A 13 
indicates, mean class size *oy program taught varies greatly by college, showing similar two-fold 
differences even among the six sampled in many program areas. Table 5A-11 indicates average 
class size by discipline and shows science, business and social science classes to be on average 
largest (over 25i, health, technology, skilled trades and ESL to be the smallest (under 16). We 
assume this data to be accurate for the sample and colleges included, and the relative differences 
appear to be congruent with the other data we have presented. 

Finally, the committee had the opportunity to gather some additional data with respect to 
class size and student contact, the patterns of which can be summarized briefly. The general 
perception of both faculty and administration at most colleges is that class sizes have increased 
over the past few years and in the majority of institutions, most indicated that this occurred at a 
specific point in time \either 1981-82 or 1982-83) as a result of funding pressures. Those with 
whom we spoke readily acknowledged that a particular form such pressures have taken is to admit 
and enrol first year classes at levels conside;ably higher than desirable (given the likelihood of 
attrition* in order to secure appropriate second and third year attendance. (This would not 
generally be the case in programs where enrolment is regulated, though we would note the extent* 
and impact, of selected over-enrolment in even these instances based on an additional 10% being 
funded under the current funding formula.) The mean class sizes cited above as well as those 
presented by college administrators tend to obscure the extent of variation which all acknowledge 
to be present in the individual assignments of faculty. 

Three appioaches to such individual allocations can be identified from our discussions with 
those in the colleges. 

First, administrators at some colleges appear to work toward targets which allocate 
workload Uhrough course assignments) in an attempt to equalize the distribution ofstudents to 
members of a department. Such targets are usually couched in terms of SCH. either weekly or 
annually and (especially when annualized) tend to disregard differences in the nature of students, 
courses, preparations, etc. 

A second approach is based on the establishment of relatively fixed ratios for particular 
programs. For e.xample, many BTSD. ESL, BJRT and other federally funded programs appear 
organized around clearly identified numbers which are entered into seat purchase negotiations. 
Such numbers, however, vary considerably between colleges. By way of e.xample. at different 
colleges we were told of actual ratios for ESL of 18.1 and 28.1, for BTSD 13:1 and 33:1. for 
vocational training 12.1 to 30.1. Such variations are neither evident from the aggregate data nor 
can we find an appropriate rationale. iWhen asked the basis for determining their ratios, both 
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faculty and administrators most frequently invoked "custom" or "history" as the reason. We were 
unahle to discover the pedagogical assumptions underlying such customary practices.; In the 
majority of such instances, we were, however, also informed of gradual increases m ratios; and, 
when coupled with the realities of scheduling continuous intake programs, a number of colleges 
freely substitute faculty, double classes for periods of time, and add extra students where they 
deem appropriate in the form of fee payers (or provincial ly funded students; e.g., TUP. Youth 
Start). 

The third approach to individual allocations might best be termed "near-random" as it 
allocates student and courses to faculty with less regard to their SCH totals. Rather, faculty 
expertise, preferences, or program generated needs are more central in determining assignments. 
The results at one college of such a procedure (which, unlike the first approach, seems more typical 
of smaller colleges), is a department with weekly SCH ranges of from 200 to 900 (or 6,000 to 27,000 
annually) While such extreme variations may be infrequent, they are obscured by focussing upon 
college means It became clear to the committee through the course of our visits and discussions 
that there are many differences both within and between colleges, not only with respect to actual 
student numbers by program but with the approaches taken to student-faculty allocations: 
systematic processes for determining contact appear either absent or arbitrary and the 
inconsistencies which have Resulted should, therefore, be of some interest and no surprise. Each 
allocaHon. from what administrators told us. can be justified, if only by what is perceived to be 
necessary. 



Preparation, Evaluation, and Total Workloads 

The two E/ERC surveys established for many the concern with total workload and with at 
least two of its least tangible factors, preparation and evaluation. Table 5A-1 to 5A-6 report the 
aggregate data for both survey years by college and group. For hours of preparation, college 
averages reported range from 6 to 12 in 1981-82 and 8.5 to 12 for 1983-84. For post-secondary 
faculty, system wide averages in 1981-82 were approximately 12 hours, in 1983-84 slighdy less. 
Nursing faculty reported between 9 and 10 hours, non-post-secondary faculty just over b (both 
surveys). 

The same tables report data on average number of different courses per faculty member; 
ranging from 3 2 (Conestoga) to ll.O (Lambton) for the 1981-82 minus top and bottom file; the 
latter figure offering an example of the improbability cf some of this data, especially when 
presented as a college average For post-secondary faculty, 1531-82 figures are approximately 4.6; 
the 1983-84 averages ofapproximately one course less. Nursingfaculty reported averages of three 
for 1981-82. slightly less in 1983 84. Non-post-secondary faculty averaged just over 3.5 for both 
surveys The 1983-84 college administrators survey also indicated average number of courses per 
faculty, by group within college Post-secondary faculty ranged from 2.6 to 5.0; nursing, from 1.6 
to 5 0: non-post-secondary from 1.5 to 6.0; indeed a rather large range. The pattern of post- 
secondary faculty having more preparations than non-post-secondary pertains in most, but not all. 
colleges. 

The patterns of reported experience regarding weekly hours spent on student evaluation 
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range from 5 to 10 hours. Average evaluation hours are approximatel> 8.5 for post secondary , 6 for 
nursing and 5,5 for non-post-secondary faculty. Average hours of evaluation per week per different 
course (not per course sections increased b> approximately one third of an hour for post secondary 
faculty, just over half an hour for nursing fav^ulty, and remained constant for non post secondary 
faculty. Table 5A-12 shows average weekly hours of total preparation and evaluation for each 
group by college. iWe again express caution regarding the limited number of nursing and non 
post-secondary respondents at many colleges.) The range for post second<xry faculty shows a 
difference of nearly 10 hours per week between colleges for each of group 1, 2, and nursing. 

The tables uted also indicate average total weekly workload by group within college, in 
which the average weekly hours for total assigned teaching duties (including instructional 
assignments) are added to the average weekly hours for preparation and evaluation. From Tables 
5A-1 to 5A-4, we can observe differences of nearly 10 hours for 1981 82, 7 hours for 1983 84. 
Aggregate averages by group indicate that post-secondary faculty reported means approximately 
two hours greater than nursing and five hours more than non post secondary faculty 
(approximately 43,41, and 38, respectively; with a range of 10 hours between colleges for group 1 
and nursing, five hours for group 2 in 1983-84. 

As part of the ministry's sample of six colleges, related data was collected, particularly as it 
pertains to number of sections and courses. As Table 5A 8 reports, the average number of sections 
and courses vary widely by group, 5.79 sections for group 1 compared with 2.52 and 2;23 for group 2 
and nursing respectively. Similarly, group I faculty averaged 4.1 different courses compared to 1.8 
for both other groups. These differences in preparations are considerably larger than those 
reported in the E/ERC surveys, and are consistent at each of the six colleges. From Table 5A 11. 
we can note dilTerences by selected disciplines. The number of sections varies considerably from 
8.0 (applied artsi to LO iESL. perhaps an artifact of the coding and>'or classification scheme used), 
business, law, science and social science faculty average more than five sections, health (mostly 
nursing) faculty appear to have the next least number of sections. Variation in the number of 
different courses show applied arts and ESL at the extremes, with health and skilled trades both 
having an average of fewer than three different courses. 

A final dimension we can note from the six-college data concerns mode of instruction. While 
many administrators in the colleges expressed interest in non tradI;lonal modes, the ministry data 
shows a pattern of more traditional instructional styles. Of nearly 7.000 instructional hours 
classified by mode, 82% were delivered in classroom modes, 9% in clinical and field practice. 6% in 
individual modes and 3% mi.xed. By group, 92% of post secondary hours were classroom. 4% field 
placement, and the remainder individual and mixed. Non post secondary hours were 80% 
classroom, 15% individual, and fully 86% of nursing hours were classified as clinical: On a college 
by college basis, only non-post secondary instruction at Durham differed significantly from the 
norm, with nearly three-quarters (73%) of instructional hours classified as individualized 
(programmed learningi. While this data iMCU. l985.R135i is far from complete both with respect 
to sampling and system coverage, it provides some evidence of the nature of instructional 
assignments in regard to teaching modes and represents the only available data on this. We, of 
course, cannot determine whether the actual delivery of any or all of the hours indicated (for 
O e.xample, as lecture, lab or shopi are different from "traditional" lecture, lab or shop Instruction. 
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nor how they might differ We can only assume that any instructional innovations occurring arc 
either at other than these six institutions, or are included in the less than 10% of hours the data 
reports. 

The committee's visits to the various colleges can neither confirm nor deny the extent of 
preparation and evaluation nor the numbers of sections and courses faculty reported in the E/ERC 
surveys A significant proportion of faculty had more than three preparations. Most of the nearly 
600 faculty reported four or five; few as high as eight. Program faculty (as opposed to those 
teaching only "core" subjects across a range of programs) indicated a greater number of different 
preparations and over a wider range of areas, related to the needs of the program. This was 
especially true in smaller colleges where the number of faculty associated with a given program is 
small and the number of repeated courses therefore limited. Where theory and lab courses are part 
of the same instructional assignment, as is often the case, the number of different preparations 
also tends to increase and. particularly for retraining faculty, many of these are not necessarily 
seen as different preparations, but merely part of being "on duty". 

For a large number of faculty, the number of preparations was most significantly aifected by 
changes in course hours The changes from five four-hour courses to six three-hour (and perhaps 
one two-hour) courses brings with it an increased number of sections and can also involve 
additional preparations. This perception was offered the committee by both faculty and 
administrators. 

A particular category of problem concerns the many faculty teaching ESL. BTSD and other 
preparatory programs While many colleges claim all such work to be individualized, student- 
paced learning, it is clear from reports by both faculty and their chairpersons that increasing 
numbers of "lectures" or group sessions are being used. These clearly involve preparations of a 
somewhat different nature, particularly construction of e.xercises of different kinds and the 
production of other materials. Faculty and administrators in post-secondary. individualized 
programs cited similar circumstances. We are unable to compare the four or five more typical 
preparations with six. seven or more shorter classes. We have little doubt, however, that such 
matters are indeed a factor in the instructional assignments of many faculty, have become more 
frequent, and apparently have their origins in efforts by administrators to more efficiently utilize 
currentfaculty. 

With respect to the patterns of student evaluation reported to the committee by both faculty 
and administrators, we note the widespread practice of adjusting to what is perceived to be 
increasing workloads by, amongst other means, reducing the number and scope of assignments (in 
both lecture and lab/shop modes) and by employing more objective assessment techniques. To most^ 
faculty, such a change represents a parceived retreat from their professional views of appropriate 
pedagogy and many, though certainly not most, administrators concur in this perception. Both 
preparation and evaluation are merely implied aspects of instructional assignments and are. m 
part, the result of other implicitdimensions to which we now turn. 

Before doing so, we must reiterate our major concern with respect to all the above data: the 
appearance of large variations between colleges. While we cannot explain such differences on any 
number of measures, we must raise the question as to whether these reflect substantial inequities 
or vastly different circumstances, that have apparently given rise to the wide range of patterns to 
O which we have alluded 
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As indicated above, the nature of what both faculty and administrators consider to be 
included in common ^ense notions of "workload" extend beyond the contractually stipulated 
criteria embodied in article 4.01 (i.e., teaching hours per week, teaching hours per year and contact 
days per year) to include those features referenced in article 4.02 (iii)(a)-(j). A few of these aspects 
ithose cited above) are, on face value susceptible to measurement (e.g., class size, number of 
subjects). Most, however, are less definable and are a source of considerable concern for facultj. 
less so for administration. The fact that it appears difficult to interpret such aspects as contained 
in 4.02 does in no way indicate their irrelevancy to workload, but rather the unsystematic way that 
they are treated under the current contract. By way of example, we can comment on a number of 
apparently indeterminate features of workload which are of consequence to this discussion and 
which refiect serious ambiguities in the application of article 4.02. 

Nature of Subjects 

In our discussion with faculty in the various colleges, it became clear to us that the nature, 
rather than solely the number, of subjects appears to play a significant role in how workload is 
assessed. Several factors impinge on the commonsense notion that courses in the same 
department, or even with the :>ame title, are equivalent in terms of necessary work seen to 
accompany particular assignments. Simple examples of this might include, level 2 BTSD as 
dUTerent from level 3 ior 4), a distinction made in a number of colleges through allocating different 
class sizes to the different levels, additionally, a course in report writing difiers markedly if taught 
to post-secondary technical students as opposed to retraining technical stuaents, or to retraining 
business students, psychology taught to applied arts or to business student. ESL classes which 
combine frcveis and those which are essentially homogeneous. Suchdifierences in the nature of the 
subject are understood and felt to be important to faculty {and some chairmen). The concern is 
usually voiced as the need to consider the courses as separate and different rather than simply as 
two sections requiring comparable effort. 

Program Organization 

The problem of variation between subjects is further exacerbated by a second major aspect, 
program organization. The case of the number of federally sponsored programs which operate on a 
continuous intake basis and where it is difficult to define discrete "courses" provides a first 
example of such program organizational features. Faculty in such programs, as well as in some 
*Undependentieaining'* situations, are increasingly called upon to "lecture", i.e., to provide group 
instruction m addition to their continuing tutorial responsibilities. According to both faculty and 
administrators, these occasions are becoming more prevalent and in many cases formalized 
through time-tabling. The units, however, are generally smaller (e.g , one hour blocks) and the 
range of preparation^ considerable. While all those we spoke to consider these to be direct 
assignments, the necessary and incumbent responsibilities of planning, preparation and 
evaluation are constrained tand complicated) by the continuous intake nature of the programs, the 
range of subjects iwhich vanes widely between programs and clientele) and the fundamental 
^ unpredictability of particular needs for a given and, in some cases, highly transient cohort 
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Other aspects of program organization, in addition to continuous intake programs^ have a 
direct bearing on assignment and can be referenced briefly. The organization of co-operative 
education schedules contributes to an apparent un .enness in instructional and supervisory 
assignments, which is not necessarily a source of inequity, but certainly provides a significantly 
different pattern of assignment than more typical semester scheduling. Faculty involved in these 
programs describe a lengthening in the span of weeks assigned, though not necessarily in the total 
number of teaching weeks. When teaching and field supervision are added, it apoears that a 
lengthening of the "contact year" results which is likely to be obscured {when measured by 
instructional hours) in computations employing the rolling average as well as in the variety ot 
formulae employed in assigning co-^p supervision. In examining four different models for 
organ'7.ing co operative education, Stoll and Stokes (1984.26) show a range of from 37.5 to 45 weeks 
per year ar.d from 510 to 770 contact hours, both of which diff r markedly from traditional 
post secondary program organization. Neither our sample nor any other data we have seen has 
been sufficient!) extensive to provide a systematic analysis of such program organizational effects. 

An additional organizational feature complicating instructional assignments concerns the 
more recent development of non semeitered, post-secondary programs. Unpublished data made 
available to the committee indicates such purchases accounted for approximately 2.2% of 1983 
post secondary enroln^ent across the system and as much as 5.1% at particular colleges. As in the 
case of CO op programs, we have reason to assume that for faculty involved in such programs, there 
has been a lengthening in the contact year which may result in an increase in annual contact hours 
(without exceeding either weekly or annual maxima). As part of such assignments, those faculty 
we spoke with were concerned about the extension of contact weeks into what has been 
traditionally professional and curriculu*n development periods, without the provision for 
equivalent blocks of time (rather than weekly allotments). Again, systematic data on such sub- 
groups is difficult to find and. in its absence, it is merely appropriate to indicate that such 
programs provide for a different pattern of assignment from that of traditional, post-secondary 
faculty. 



Nature of Students 

A third and related category of distinction concerns the nature of students (rather than 
either subject or organization) This dilemma concerns the commonly held perception on the part 
of both faculty and most administrators that the calibre (if not suitability) of entering studentsis 
inappropriate for many programs and certainly greater numbers of students are perceived to be 
ill equipped to meet the exp^^ctations of first year course work* compared to previous years. iWe 
discuss the role of the funding formula and enrolment pressures in a later section.) 

Twaits {1984^ reports the reading scores of approximately one thousand post-secondary 
students ^across all programs) entering Mohawk College, over each of the past five years. As can 
be seen from. Table 5 14. ihc proportion of those with less than grade 9 reading levels has increased 
from? 5^ f 1930 81) to 13 0% (1984 85). Similarly, those reading at the college level have declined 
from 50 Q% (1980 81) to 410^ (1984 85). More than half (51.5%) are reading below the grade 
twelve level, more than a third (37.1%) below grade 11 and more than a fifth (20.7%) below grade 
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10. Facult> and administrators at Seneca College indicated to us their estimates of approximate^ 
25% at or below grade 9. 50% between grades 9 and 12 and 25% at or above grade 12. Centennial 
College chairmen estimated 20% at or above grade 12 levels, 40% between grade 9 and 12 and 40^ 
at or below grade 9. Finally, Sheridan College faculty estimated 30^40% at mid grade 10 levels. In 
addition, the Mohawk data indicates that first year science and technology students are somewhat 
more likely to have lower reading levels (25.5% at or below grade 9) compared to applied arts and 
business entrants (21.1% at or below grade 9). In sum nearly one-quarter (23.2%) of non-health 
sciences entrants appear to be in need of significant remedial assistance if they are to stand a 
reasonable chance of success in their post-secondary programs. 

The effect of increasing numbers and proportions of such students, spread across the range of 
post-secondary programs is seen by faculty and (some) administrators as a significant factor in 
altering the nature of instructional assignments given faculty. As their numbers incr<>ase, these 
''weaker" students not only increase workloads in preparation and evaluation but they also appeal 
to faculty for increasing amounts of personal assistance, and, in many cases, large-scale changes to 
curricular content and delivery are made in order to accommodate the needs such students bring to 
their studies. In addition* many faculty indicated their concern that they were less able to allocate 
time to "better" students who fully deserved their interest and attention. Among the curricular 
changes seen to be necessary are alterations in content apropriate to classes which become 
considerably more heterogeneous by virtue of the broad range of skills and abilities which would be 
evidenced by those with "college level" preparation and those who may be "functionally illiterate" 
(i.e., less than grade 9l attending the same class, including for example substantial rewriting of 
course materials. 

Attempts to provide for more homogeneous classes are difficult to achieve given the 
extensive range of offerings, time-tabling mechanics, and what appears to the committee to be a 
lack of academic leadership with respect to this issue at the college level Indifference centrally 
allows for a continued lack of policy to accommodate the changing nature of student abilities. 
Clearly, if the system as a whole is faced with the potential of declining enrolments (see Appendix 
VI), and much evidence exists to suggest that applications in numerous program areas are 
significantly down over the past two years, it is likely that both the problem and the consequences 
of such changing abilities will be exacerbated. 

Certainly, it is difficult to deny that such changes are in fact having an impact on workload. 
In the absence of more thorough analysis, however, we can only conclude that while effects are not 
clearly understood, the changing ability level of students has become a factor of some relevance to 
the nature of instructional assignments for a large number of faculty throughout the college 
system. At present, this concern is neither explicitly considered in defining instructional 
assignment, nor is it likely to be accommodated when pressures continue to define assignments 
almost exclusively with reference to instructional hours. 
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Expertise of Faculty 

A fourth factor difficult to measure and perceived to have a direct bearing on the nature of 
instructional assignments concerns the expertise that individual faculty bring to their teaching. 
Two specific aspects merit brief discussion; the assignments of new faculty, and assignments 
involving new technology. 

With regard to the former, we must note the consistency in patterns of assignment, both 
between and within colleges, that finds new faculty assigned an equal number of weekly 
instructional hours as their more experienced peers (which, for the vast majority of faculty are at 
or close to the contract maxima). The data collected by the ministry shows no differences at the six 
colleges in assigned hours by seniority for groups 1, 2. and nursing (HRIS: Report R114), nor in 
average contact days per year, contact hours per year, student contact hours per week, number of 
different courses or number of new courses (HRIS: R127). 

Our own discussions with faculty and administrators conxirm this lack of difference and 
many perceive that new faculty, including both sessionals and regular staff, indeed carry more 
onerous workloads, given the common practice of assigning such faculty those residual ("leftover-) 
courses that regular, more senior faculty do not wish to teach. This situation is compounded by the 
fact that most new faculty would not have accumulated much in the way of learning materials 
appropriate to their students (in circumstances where they do in fact have any advance knowledge 
of who their students will be). One telling example of such a case was offered by an aviation 
electronics instructor at a large college who recalled that, some four years earlier', he had been 
hired to teach in a federal Department of Transport approved and sponsored program in 
maintenance of electronic aviation equipment and found no curriculum materials, merely the 
manuals received from the equipment manufacturers. He noted that if students were able to work 
with the manuals they would have little need for instruction in anything other than technique, but 
the very theoretical and conceptual grounding they needed to learn was assumed in the manuals. 
He was given a "normal" teaching load of 18 • 20 hours. While his situation may be taken to be 
somewhat more extreme than that of the majority of new faculty, the numerous faculty and 
administrators we spoke with acknowledged the difficulties faced by those new to teaching. 

The second aspect of faculty preparedness which has a direct impact on assignment concerns 
the implementation and utilization of new technologies. This should not be seen as limited to the 
(comparatively few) instances of wholly new courses and/or programs developing around specific 
technologies (e g . CAD/CAM), though these instances provide the most direct examples of the 
additional responsibilities which are subsumed under the instructional assignment, whether or 
not they are credited as such. Those faculty teaching in such programs are routinely expected to 
master new equipment in exceedingly short periods of time (e.g., a one-week training course in 
robotics, sandwiched between teaching weeks) and be sufficiently competent to then teach others 
such mastery (including theoretical and practical applications). Such situations, though not 
numerous, were cited in nearly all colleges and represent the shortest of planning horizons. 
However, they also represent a very real (and generally though sometimes reluctantly accepted) 
addition to the assignments of faculty. 

More numerous are the instances of new equipment (laboratory, computer, word processing. 
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etc.) which calls on faculty, by its very presence and the very real expectations of students, 
administrators and faculty themselves, to "adapt" course work (including lab exercises, and other 
course assignments) to such technology. Such curricular renovations are necessary if 
technological currency is perceived to be important and» in the many instances where it is, faculty 
appear to consider the various stages in its implementation to be at least implicitly assigned Few 
faculty expected to be more than one or two steps ahead of students in such matters Most 
expressed some doubt that administrators appreciated that the purchase (or bequest) of any 
equipment assumed certain necessary steps for its productive use. 

Those we spoke to, faculty and administrators alike, referenced particular examples of 
short-term funding which the college sought and accepted (from employers and governments) to 
provide training on short notice which necessitated last-minute preparation and shifts in 
assignments. Given the vagaries of such contracts, those affected (mostly, but not exclusively, in 
some non-post-secondary areas) have indeed come to accept the inevitability and unpredictability 
of such disruptions in "normal" assignments. No administrator openly challenged the 
appropriateness of accepting such funding (or equipment), though most acknowledged its 
(potentially) disruptive effect. The assistance provided faculty in accommodating such assignment 
changes appears to have been minimal, yet both faculty and many chairmen frequently cited the 
(.perhaps unintended) consequences of new technologies and equipment on course content, 
preparation, and delivery. 

It appears that, at many colleges, space and equipment utilization has increased 
significantly over the past few years, commensurate with respective enrolment increases in 
particular programs. This has, unfortunately, led to a situation where resources are more 
continually occupied leaving little (if any) "free" time for either maintenance (often the stated or 
implied responsibility of faculty) and resulting in less equipment being actually available than is 
officially present. The committee is unable to assess the extent of this problem, or the time needed 
for faculty to prepare new equipment based activities, e.g., labs, computer programs, etc . on the 
actual equipment to be used by students. Whether these assignments (e.g., mastery of new 
equipment, construction of altogether new laboratory assignments, etc.) are seen to be "ancillary 
to instructional activities" part of "necessary academic preparation", the "availability of technical 
and other resource assistance", or "other assignments" (as per the respective items in article 4 02) 
may be a matter of some consequence in a contractual sense. However understood, the 
circumstances and situations described are perceived to be part and parcel of the assignment, 
which faculty perform and are calling on the college community to acknowledge. 
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Relationships with Students 

A fifth, and final, element in perceived assignments concerns the nature of student contact 
and aspects of the relationships faculty are called upon to pursue both implicitly and explicitly 
Several e.xamples can be offered for consideration. Faculty involved in numerous programs are 
called upon to performtasks related to the screening and selection of students. We were told by the 
faculty and chairman m one applied arts program that they received some 1,100 applications for 40 
first-year places and that, even after screening and testing, two weeks of individual and group 
interviews were necessary for selection. 
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Nursing instructors (and others involved in direct employer based training placements, such 
as co-op faculty in both business and technology and applied arts faculty involved in field 
placements) are routinely expected to (a) find appropriate field placements, ib) maintain 
constructive and cordial relationships with "host" agencies and their personnel, (c) supervise the 
educational content of the experiences in order to ascertain the extent to which specific educational 
objectives are being met; and (d) evaluate students for the skills they are expected to acquire and/or 
develop in such contexts In all instances where such work is incumbent in their assignments, both 
faculty and chairmen we spoke with emphasized the variance between the allocation of "paper" 
time (i e , contact hours) for such tasks and the actual time involved in performing such functions. 
It was of some surprise to the committee that in no instance did either chairmen or faculty suggest 
that the apportioned assignment bore any relationship to the tasks implicitly (and in some cases, 
explicitly) necessary to carry out the assignment. While most institutions appear to have either 
formal or informal equivalencies for the computation of time external to the classroom, neither 
chairmen nor faculty involved felt such mechanisms to be efiective. 

A second element of student contact implied in numerous instructional assignments 
concerns what is generally termed "counselling" or "tutorial" functions. While it is generally 
assumed that such matters are part of "normal" teaching responsibilities, circumstances such as 
particular programs, targeted at specific client groups, have called into question this relationship. 
For example, it is generally assumed that the "weaker" entering students (e.g., those cited above 
with reading and/or math difficulty) require additional contact time if these students are to be 
successful Providing for such contact is considered by many faculty (and some administrators) to 
be a responsibility of faculty if their assignment is to be professionally undertaken. In addition, 
and most particularly, faculty in college preparatory. BTSD, ESL. and similar programs are 
cognizant of the social and emotional factors affecUng student performance in these and like 
programs. 

While many faculty and administrators suggested that increasing student-faculty ratios 
make such needs more difTicult to meet (and some went further to question the appropriateness of 
faculty assuming such a counselling role for larger numbers of students), few questioned that 
faculty have historically considered this an element of their respective assignments and acted 
accordingly Neither administrators nor faculty suggested ways to adjust either faculty or student 
expectations for such attention Rather, our respondents were simply unclear as to how lor even if) 
such changes could be effected if the mandate of such program.-,, and the assignments which they 
generated for faculty involved, were not altered substantially. 

We did not inquire of either faculty or administrators the extent to which they perceive an 
erosion in the level of support services made available tq student (e.g.. counselling ratios, remedial 
services, etc ) We were informed, however, of the pressures placed upon faculty to address student 
concerns The objects of such pressures appear, in many cases, to be program coordinators (in 
those colleges which employ these) and those assuming class advisor roles, either foriuv^lly or 
informally Coordinators are typically given teaching hour reductions as well as step level 
increases in recognition of this (and other) responsibilities. Data from the two E/ERC workload 
surveys show that system wide post-secondary coordinators averaged 15.5 instructional hours in 
1981-82 and 15 81 in 1983 84; non post-secondary coordinators 18.1 and 18.55 -espectively in the 
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two survey years. Those coordinators we spoke with perceived the reductions in their assignments 
to be insufficient to compensate for the extent of other assignmenU and responsiblitles incumbent 
upon them. (The 1983-84 survey differences between coordinators and other faculty, for example, 
v/as 3.04 hours for post-secondary and 1.26 hours for non post-secondary, system wide). Those we 
spoke with also indicated their belief that numerous "administrative" functions (e.g., scheduling) 
took precedence over student liaison activities, at least reflecting their chairmen's priorities, if noi 
their own. Stu ients, on the other h^md, view the access and consideration given their coUecUve 
and individual concerns by both coordinators and course or program advisors as being of great 
importance. Students made the committee aware of the effects of reductions in the number of 
coordinators occurring in some colleges, and we appreciate these concerns and their Impact on the 
assumed (if not assigned) responsibilities of more typical faculty. 

There is no objective means of measuring the impact and effectiveness of contact with 
students and the development of ongoing relationships between faculty and students. Certainly 
there is great difficulty m separating the effect of formal instructional time from informal time, 
facilities, or personal factors in assessing educational effectiveness. Most faculty feel that the 
importance of developing relationships and spending time and energy in contact with students has 
been demeaned, perhaps because it is simply immeasurable. Regardless of its measurability, such 
contact IS perceived to form an integral part of instructional assignments, assumed but 
unrecognized in the contractual relationship. 
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Instructional Assignment Procedures and 
Faculty Perceptions of Institutional Assignment 



Introduction 

Mr Justice Estey in his interest arbitration award of 1975 observed that "the outstanding 
characteristic of a CAAT is the diversity of programs and hence the diversity of demands upon its 
instructional cadre" (p 79) Moreover, he observed that any agreement regarding instructional 
assignment must also recognize that each college wili have characteristics which differ from some 
or ail of the other colleges Given such a complex set of conditions. Estey declined to develop a 
detailed formula by which instructional assignments might be determined and chose instead to 
enumerate a set of principles to guide the process. These principles are reflected in article 4 of the 
current contract This article not only establishes the ma.ximum number of teaching hours per 
week and per year but also outlines in 4.02 the procedure by which apparent inequitable 
instructional assignments might be reviewed, as described in an earlier section. 

In its deliberations on claims of inequitable instructional assignments, a College 
Instructional Assignment Committee is expected to take into consideration the implications of the 
variables listed in the article No such suggestions are made in the contract with respect to the 
process of developing instructional assignments. One must therefore assume that administrators 
should also be guided by the variables contained in article 4.02 when planning instructional 
assignments. 

If this assumption is correct then several questions arise for which answers should be sought. 
The questions of particular interest to the committee were: 

1 To what extent do administrators use the variables listed in article 4.02 in planning 
instructional assignments? 

2. What other criteria are used to make instructional as-ugnments? 

3. In what ways are the unique features of colleges and programs reflected in 
instructional assignments? 

In an attempt to seek answers to these questions, the committee reviewed actual 
instructional assignment practices within each and every college. The views of both faculty and 
administrators were sought through a series of interviews in programs. Some of these programs, 
such as helicopter pilot training, were unique to a particular college, others, such as nursing 
programs, are to be found in most colleges. Further to these interviews, information was provided 
by those faculty members who were selected on a random basis to meet the committee. Although 
we-were not abl** to interview all of the faculty we had asked to participate in the investigation, we 
do fee! confident that the views of those who participated enabled us to obtain a measure of the 
diversity that exists in both instructional assignments and the manner in which they are made. 
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Criteria for Instructional Assignments 

Not only does the college system of Ontarij consist of 22 unique institutions but each college 
offers Its own diverse array of programs. Given this wide diversity of programs, Gandz (1981.5) 
poses the following question. How, for example, can one compare the workloads of a teaching 
master m basic mathematics with someone teaching clinical nursing, with someone teaching 
plumbmg, or with someone teaching English as a second language? To complicate the task further, 
other factors such as class size, student evaluation, and amount of preparation must also be 
recognized. 

It is because of this level of comple.xity that no precise formula has been developed which is 
acceptable to both parties. Instead, we have a number of variables listed in article 4.02 which 
serve "to promote good quality teaching (and) ensure a reasonable, economical and fair 
distribution of work among teachers" (Estey, p. 98). If these two principles are the guides for the 
establishment of instructional assignments then a review of instructional assignments both within 
and among colleges should reveal some differences, A^hether they be among programs or among 
colleges. Any pattern of dlfferenUated instructional assignments would provide some evidence 
that indeed the variables in article 4.02 were being seriously considered when determining 
instructional assignments. In other words, if factors such as mode of evaluation or instruction, 
class size and preparation time are taken into consideration, then the number of teaching hours 
should vary depending on the nature of the course or program and the expertise of the instructor. 

The experiences of both faculty and administrators that were related to us during the man> 
interviews would indicate '-hat such variables are seldom if at all used in determining instructional 
assignments. Examples such as new instructors teaching at less than the maximum level were so 
few that we may conclude that they were the exceptions which confirmed the rule. Some 
administrators did expresa the wish that they could staff programs giving due consideration to the 
factors contained in article 4.02, but other demands and expectations precluded such practice. 

The actual situation would appear to be one in which chairmen and coordinators are charged 
with the task of assigning the maximum number of teaching hours permissible under the 
agreement to each and every faculty member. This perception is supported by the 1984 workload 
survey data presented in the previous section of the report. What then are the criteria used for 
staffing? 

The general response of faculty to this questior^ is best summed up by a faculty member who 
observed. 'The only thing they iadministrationi understand is dollars and cents". There is no 
doubt that the staffing procedures are determined primarily by budgeury considerations, and one 
obvious consequence is the apparent necessity to ensure that faculty are teaching to the 
permissible maxima. 

Faculty perceive that all levels of administration are .ompelled to show improved 
^•efficiency" or "productivity" with little or no consideration of the effect of heavy instructional 
assignments on the quality of education. The most common way in which budgetary factors 
predominate in the instructional assignment process Is through the extensive use of student 
contact hour (SCH) measures. 

Most colleges have determined the average number of student contact hours per year for 
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each instructor, to ensure that annual expenditures and revenues are balanced. The actual figure 
varies from college to college, depending on scale of operation and level of funding. The average 
annual SCH setms to range between 9.000 and IS.OtO. Regardless of the value, these figures tend 
to become targets that must be reached when staffing. 

Throughout our visits to the colleges, we were constantly reminded of the complexity and 
diversity of the college system and the need for flexibility in dealing with local issues including 
instructional assignment. One would therefore conclude that the criteria used to establish 
instructional assignments would either vary in content or emphasis. Our observations, based upon- 
the interviews, would suggest that this is not the case. Rather, it would appear that the 
predominant criteria used in staffing programs were the constraints imposed by the funding 
mechanism. 

By and large, faculty recognize that CAATs qo not have unlimited resources. However, what 
is disconcerting to faculty is the continuing preoccupation cf administration with lowering 
operating costs per student by ignoring or disregarding important factors in determining 
instructional assignments and thereby placing in jeopardy the quality of education. As the 
dominant strategy for instructional assignment is to ensure, where possible, that every instructor 
will be assigned to teach the maximum number of hours permissible, the colleges may have lost 
flexibility to meet unique teaching situations and cannot devote substantial levels of manpower to 
undertake significant developments in curriculum or pedagogical development. 

Instructional Assignment Procedures 

It was a basic premise of the committee that a complete review of instructional assignments 
could not be limited to those relevant items contained in the collective agreement. We sought the 
views and perceptions on all matters we felt had a significant bearing on instructional assignment. 
Of particular concern to the committee was the manner in which instructional assignment 
decisions are made and the consequences of such decisions. After all. the process is an attempt to 
undertake a delicate balancing act taking into consideration, the interests of the individual 
teacher with respect to equity; the concerns of all teachers as a group regarding a fair and 
reasonable distribution of work; and the available resources of the college itself (Whitehead, p.44). 
If the process is not sensitive to this balance, then dissatisfaction can arise very readily among the 
faculty if their concerns are not recognized or among administrators if they lack the resources. 

No single approach or method is used in the determination of instructional assignments. In 
programs where only two or three faculty members are involved, it would appear that the 
requirements of the program more or less establish an individual's teaching commitment. 
Consequently, a person will often teach the same courses from year to year because of his or her 
expertise In these situations the coordinator's or chairman's task becomes one of confirming the 
courses to be taught by an individual. 

In the larger programs where options can exist with respect to ine number of different 
courses or the number of sections of the same course, a range of approaches are used to establish 
teaching commitments In some programs, the administrator employs a highly collegial approach 
in which he or she consults with faculty at each step of the procedure. Administrators in other 
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programs may choose an extremely autocratic sc>le of making instructional assignment decisions 
without consultation, merely informing the faculty of their teaching commitments. Within these 
extremes, one can find chairmen or coordinators who undertake some limited consultation with 
faculty in their deliberations. 

With the exception of health science programs, no single approach to assigning teaching 
commitments seemed to be associated with certain programs. The instructional assignment 
procedure employed seemed to be the one with which the chairman or coordinator was mr>:t 
comfortable. However, the delivery of health science programs, and in particular nursing, :.eems 
to demand a high level of cooperation among faculty. As a consequence, it appears to us that in 
such situations the instructional assignment process was highly consultative. 

Perhaps the most common approach taken in other pro/^rams is for the administrator to 
develop a list of courses to be taught in the coming academic year and to distribute it among faculty 
asking them to indicate their teachinj^ preferences. Once this step Is completed, the administrator 
then creates the draft plarx of teaching assignments for each faculty member. At the end of this 
stage the coordinator may meet with each instructor privately or inform them in writing of their 
assignment for the coming year. Should a faculty member feel that the assignment is 
inappropriate, each may voice their concerns to the coordinator who then decides what 
adjustments, if any, are to be made. 

Few comments regarding instructional assignment procedures were made by faculty. It is 
not entirely certain whether instructors were satisfied with the process or whether they were more 
preoccupied with other factors such as increasing class sizes and reductions in class time for course 
work. Given the fact that every one was expected to teach at the maximum permissible level, all 
too often faculty perceived the assignment procedure to be one of scheduling and the administrator 
responsible was seen as a scheduling clerk. One instructor felt they were "over managed" and 
"under-consulted". 

While reaction to this process seemed limited, it is important to note that the perceived lack 
of flexibility in assigning teaching responsibilities has contributed to the development of a widely 
held view of chairmen and coordinators. B> and large, the Incumbents of these positions are not 
held in high esteem although ore is some sympathy for them. Essentially, these administrators 
are seen as represenutives of senior management charged with the responsibility of ensuring that 
established "production" quotas or staffing levels are attained. The apparent preoccupation of 
senior adnunistrators with numbers, productivity, and efficiency has created low morale and a 
sense of cynicism among faculty, if not chairmen as well, with the result that faculty's confidence 
in the senior level of administration is low. 

Although faculty recognize most of the constraints within which chairmen and coordinators 
must operate, they feel that there is a distinct lack and, even in some situations, a total absence of 
academic leadership. This view is strongly held by many of the faculty with whom we spoke, 
primarily because they sense that these administrators are reluctant to deal with educational 
issues such as quality. The position of faculty is best summed up by an instructor who felt that 
administrators were keen to demonstrate to their superior that they can be "efficient" managers 
but were reluctant to communicate iruurmation upward about the negative Impacts on academic 
O programs when decisions are based upon purely financial reasons. 
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It was evident to us that faculty want the flrit-Iine administrator* to b« academic leaders, 
who are able to represent the.-n on academic issues, rather than scheduling clerks, which seems to 
faculty to be more often the case. This observation does raise some concerns about what senior 
administrators expect of chairmen and coordinators and the process employed to select them. It 
appeared to us that the more experienced educators were not willing to accept these roles partly 
because the additional remuneration did not compensate for the change in status and assumption 
of more "headeches" (as well as loss of vacation). This situation is somewhat disconcerting and 
may be a contributing factor to the lack of academic leadership. 

Earlier in this section of the report it was suggested that factors other than teaching hours 
should also be considered in the in tructional assignment process and were of "greater concern to 
faculty than the actual methodology applied in arriving at leeching assignments. It would 
therefore be appropriate to review these concerns at this time. Some of the issues have a direct 
bearing on the actual instructional assignment while others deal with constraints placed on the 
instructional assignment process itself 
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Instructional Assignment Constraints 

Perhaps the most frustrating aspect of instructional assignment procedures centres on the 
Ume when faculty are notified of their teaching assignments. So many faculty members expressed 
resentment abput receiving their actual assignments only several days before classes were to begin 
that it would seem that this situation is common throughout the college system. No doubt the 
delay may be partly attributed to the uncertainty of enrolment. However, administrators should 
have gathered sufficient experience in these matters to be able to provide more advance notice to 
faculty of their instructional assignments. Such notice could be given on the understanding that 
certain courses may be cancelled or changed if there is insufllcient enrolment. For the most part, it 
would seem that the programs themselves would obligate the college to provide most courses 
regardless of enrolment. The more uncertain matter might be the number of sections of a 
particular course to be offered. 

It would appear that architectural limitations are being either strained or ignored in striving 
to increase class sizes Instructors in virtually all of the colleges could readily provide examples of 
classrooms that could not accommodate properly the number of students assigned to a course. The 
result was that students were required to sit on stairs or stand during the class. Some of the large 
classes were established on the assumption that within two or three weeks of the start of the 
semester sufficient students would have dropped out of the course so that facilities could readily 
handle the remaining students It is not certain what effect the overcrowding of classes has on the 
attrition rate Needless to say, physical limitations of classroom size and available furnishings are 
not always taken into consideration when establishing instructional assignments. It would 
therefore appear that constructed, classrooms were designed to accommodate an optimal class size 
or what was then considered ideal or appropriate. Today, it would seem that those class sizes are 
being exceeded on a regular basis, particularly in first year courses. 

A similar situation is being faced in the laboratories and workshops. An example was 
provided in one college where some laboratories designed to serve 20 students now handle 25 
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students. Likewise, a faculty member at another college provided an example of a laboratory with 
only 17 work station:* which serves 30 students. The students at a different college referred to two 
studios built to hold four to five students and being used to serve 70 students in a course. 

Of equal concern to instructors who use laboratories or workshops is the lack of maintenance 
of equipment and the difllculty in obtaining replacement or updated equipment. Faculty recognize 
that programs using the newer technologies, especially computer technology, have few, if an>. 
problems in acquiring new equipment. Where the difficulty lies is in the more established 
technologies such as mechanical and some electrical programs where changes have nul been as 
dramatic as in other technologies, the equipment originally installed is difficult to maintain and 
does not reflect the stat^ of the art in indubiry. Thus, students are required to train on equipment 
which may no longer be in use in the workplace. 

Both the crowding of workspaces and the age of the equipment do raise important matters 
which concern faculty deeply, with respect not only to instructional assignments but also to the 
quality of education received by the students. These concerns seem to be well founded and 
legitimate. A primary concern of faculty is for the physical well-being of students in the laboratory 
or workshop. As more students are placed in these special function settings, direct supervision of 
students to ensure that adequate safety procedures are lollowed is made more difficult. Moreover, 
in a crowded situation the possibility of accidents is increased and student safety is a growing 
concern to faculty. 

It would appear that a very fundamental principle of the educational philosophy the 
colleges is that the most appropriate learning mode is one which permits students to learn through 
experience in a "hands-on" situation. Although the committee did not examine curriculum 
documents, it did gain the distinct impression that a substantial component of the curriculum was 
devoted to laboratory, studio, clinical, and workshop settings in order to provide opportunities for 
practical experiences. What seemed to be most frustrating to faculty was that despite the apparent 
comnutment to an experiential type of education, the instructional assignment process was being 
employed in such a v:ay as to limit the opportunities for this type of education. The resulting lack 
of appropriate equipment in accepuble condition and the crowding of facilities were seen b> 
faculty as contradicting a basic principle and characteristic of the colleges. Thus, their concerns 
were not limited to matters of workload but extended to the related issue of quaiit> of education. 

In addition to the physical restraints, faculty have the distinct impression that manv 
students entering the colleges are either not as well prepared or as able as students of previous 
years. At most colleges^ a commonly held belief is that students require more Individual attention 
than in previous years, which has obvious implications for workload if such help Is to be provided. 
Some faculty feel that the funding mechanism encourages colleges to increase enrolments to a 
point where, in the estimation of one instructor, up to 30 per cent of the students in his program 
lack the necessary preparation or ability given the current structure of the program. An instructor 
at another college observed that the problem of poorly prepared students is increased b> the 
practice of having large classes for first year coar«:es. Student council members also brought to our 
attention the plight of 'border tine" sludents posed by large classes They pointed out that not onl> 
were such students reluctant to ask questions in class which would l 'ing attention to their lack of 
preparedness, but they also found that instructors could not devote additional time for these 
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It is important at this juncture to point out that faculty were not being critical of students' 
abilities but rather of the college system itself. It is readily acknowledged by most faculty that 
colleges were established to provide an alternative post-secondary education for those students not 
suited for or interested in a university education, and that they should continue to play this role. In 
fact, a considerable number of college programs have an open door policy. What is of more concern 
to instructors is that although they sense that the overall quality of students is declining, virtually 
no provisions exist to enable the students to overcome their deficiencies. They find it somewhat 
contradictory to see class sizes increasing and sense a corresponding decline in the preparedness of 
students What was once an "open door" policy is now being viewed as a "right to fail " policy. Such 
an approach not only is deleterious to the morale of students and faculty alike but also creates an 
inappropriate obligation for *aculty to provide more assistance than can be reasonably expected. In 
other words, the informal workload component is increased. 

Both the strength of this belief and the extent to which it is held by many faculty members do 
not necessarily mean that students entering the colleges today are significantly less able than 
those of five to 10 years ago It is possible that we are experiencing the "golden age" phenomenon 
which produces a hindsight vision of better times and conditions. Although the committee 
presented some data earlier which indicates a decline in the reading levels of incoming students, 
the committee recognizes the limitations of this data and urges the colleges to develop better ways 
of monitoring changes in student competences. 

Instructional Assignment Practices 

Regardless of the reasons, it would appear that a number of instructional assignment 
practices are developing to which many faculty object. These developments not only have an 
impact on workload but. in some cases, affect the level and quality of education received by the 
students. It is impossible in the time provided the committee to determine how e.xtensive these 
practices are. but it would appear that most, if not all of them, are employed by all of the colleges. 

The phrase "nickel and diming" was mentioned frequently by instructors and was directed 
towards a number of practices designed to improve "efficiency". Perhaps the most appropriate 
example of this type of activity is the manner in which the maximum number of teaching hours is 
determined Some administrators take the position that the maximum number of teaching hours 
is based upon the guideline that a class hour contains only 50-mInute periods rather than the class 
assigned hour In this way it is possible to assign an instructor an additional course to his or her 
teaching assignment. However, workload is increased not only by the contact time but also by the 
additional hours required for preparation and student evaluation. Moreover, this practice fails to 
recognize the informal education that often occurs prior to or at the conclusion of a formal lesson. 
Faculty see this practice as just one more example of administration's preoccupation with 
productivity and efiiciency to the detriment of educational quality. 

The view that the productivity drive or the passive acceptance of inappropriate levels of 
funding by administration is having negative effects is reinforced by the unilateral decisions in 
recent years to reduce the number of instructional hours in a course. The faculty at one college 
reported that arts elective courses were reduced from three hours to two hours per week, a 33 per 
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cent reduction in instructional time. While all courses In the college system were not reduced to 
this degree, many initructors experienced significant reductions in course time. The net result of 
this action was to make available more faculty time for teaching additional courses. The matter of 
curriculum changes as a result of this decision did not, in the minds of faculty, concern 
administration. Consequently, it is not really known just how many instructors undertook to 
convoy the same amount of knowledge in a reduced time period and how many made corresponding 
cuts in course content. The signal once more received by faculty was that quaM^v was of little 
importance. 

One might expect that the use of practices which free up a significant amount of instructor 
time would result in more courses and sections being oflered and thus that class sizes would net 
have to be increased. This does not appear to be the case. Over the past few years it would appear 
that all colleges have experienced a general increase in class size. As was pointed out earlier, 
classrooms cannot always accommodate the numbers of students in a course. While overcrowding 
is of concern to faculty the more important issue is the continual increase in class size without any 
apparent consideration being given to the upper limits. 

What has been stated about lecture class sizes applies equally to laboratories and workshops. 
Furthermore, similar concerns have been expressed about the slower but persistent attempts to 
increase the number of students to be supervised in a field or clinical setting. Nursing faculty in 
particular have indicated that the preferred ratio of student to instructor is 8.1, whereas a number 
of colleges operate at 10 or 11:1 and some would prefer 12:1. 

As class sizes increase, faculty are expected to make adjustments by adopting new methods 
of delivery and adopting less time-consuming evaluation techniques. There appears to be an 
implicit assumption on the part of administrators that as class sizes increase, the adoption of new 
educational technologies will offset any increase in workload or decline in quality. The argument 
can be quite seductive until one searches for appropriate educational technologies. At that stage it 
becomes, clear that either the technology which is needed does not really exist or that the 
developmental costs in time and dollars in order to be able to use it are prohibitive. Moreover, 
faculty perceive that any move to minimize the personal contact between student and instructor 
contradicts a fundamental principle of the college system. The net result is iht * despite increasing 
class sizes, few, if an>, new methodologies have been adopted or are available which would reduce 
an instructor's workload. 

The practice of increasing class size has also led administrators to strungi> encourage 
faculty to adopt evaluation schemes which ma> minimize marking time. Multiple choice questions 
which may be machine scored are often used as the example b> which time for student evaluation 
may be reduced. Unfortunately, when such evaluation modes are promoted, little consideration U 
given to the time required to prepare such evaluation instiuments, or their educational 
implications. 

Faculty are especially senpitive to the strong pressure the> encounter from administration to 
have evaluation modes changed. In the first place, many faculty feel that the choice of student 
evaluation modes is of an academic nature and should be the responsibility* of the instructor. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that many faculty take exception to proposals made on this matter 
O by administrators, particularly if they have little or no classroom experience. 
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A second cause for concern is that faculty are convinced that machine scored evaluations are 
not appropriate for all courses. Even in cases where such techniques may be applied, there is a 
strong reluctance to use them to the total exclusion of other types of evaluation. Instructors, 
particularly in English, point out the importance of improving the students' communications 
skills The assessment of such skills can only be undertaken by u careful review of a student's 
written or oral presentation. Once more, faculty do not have the same confidence as many 
administrators that new technologies can satisfactorily reduce the labour input into the 
educational process. 

The practices of increasing class size, reducing the length of courses and the lack of 
appropriate technologies are seen by faculty to have led to an increase in activities that are 
sometimes classified as non-instructional. By this term we mean work related to classroom 
presentation suoh as class preparation, student evaluation, supervision of field placements, and 
student contact and counselling. Whether the time taken for these activities can or should be 
quantified that is a major contention at the bargaining table. On ths one hand, the Council of 
Regents contends that any attempt to do so would be "meaningless (it can't be done) and 
unneces.sary (workload is not unreasonably heavy now)" (Whitehead, p. 64). Conversely the union 
contends that related work should bo measured and considered when instructional assignment are 
made. 

The importance that faculty attach to the apparent lack of recognition of time required to 
undertake work related to actual instruction cannot be underestimated. This concern was related 
strongly to the committee by faculty in all colleges. It would appear that the reluctance of 
administration to recognize that such activities do require time is perhaps the most frustrating 
issue for faculty in the whole matter of instructional assignment. 

By ignoring these associated activities a number of situations have arisen which cause 
concern among faculty. In addition to the issues already noted is an apparent lack of concern for 
the number of course preparations with which an instructor must deal. Concerns about this 
practice were voiced strongly and regularly from faculty who teach in subject areas such as 
computer technology where the knowledge base is changing ata dra>natic rate. 

While three or four difTerent course preparations per semester might be considered 
appropriate for an experienced teacher, a number of examples were provided where instructors 
were beyond this range. In some instances faculty are expected to prepare for up to seven difTerent 



courses. 



A more common practice is to give instructional as.-iignments to new or inexperienced 
instructors which contain at least three or four different course preparations per semester. 
Although both faculty and administration felt that this practice should be avoided whenever 
possible it would appear that, for the most part, chairmen seem to lack sufficient flexibility in 
assigning teaching responsibilities. Consequently, it would seem to be the e.xception rather than 
the rule to provide a neophyte instructor with a reduced instructional assignment for the first year. 

Earlier in the report a reference was made to maintaining a delicate balance among the 
concerns of the individual teacher, the interests of all teachers, and the capacity of the colleges. 
This balance must be attained in order to assure an adequate level of service to the community and 
the maintenance of educational quality through good teaching and high professional standards. 
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Our sense from interviewing faculty is that the system Is out of balance to the point that some 
questions may be expressed regarding the quality of education being provided by the college 
system. Although this matter is explored in more detail in a later sectIon,-we note here that faculty 
as a whole feel that quality is suffering. 

The tendency of faculty is to lay moi^tof the blame at the doorstep of administration. Their 
basic perception is that administration s only concern is with balancing the budget regardless of 
the consequences such actions might have on workload or quality. Consequenll>, the actions and 
decisions of administrators tend to be viewed in a rather jaundiced and cynical manner. Faculty do 
not sense, in any way , that educational decisions are being made by management for reasons other 
than efficiency or productivity. By and large, faculty are convinced that quality of education is not 
even of secondary importance as far as administrators are concerned. The actions and practices 
described above to which faculty object on grounds of quality merely serve to confirm their views 
regarding weaknesses m educational leadership in the colleges. The committee notes that the 
nature and extent of these problems of imbalance and leadership identified by faculty appeared to 
vary among colleges, and that each college must find appropriate mechanisms to address these 
issues. 

In undertaking this task, little or no reliance should be placed on the College Instructional 
Assignment Committees as they are presently constituted or employed. By and large, faculty view 
this mechanism as being totally ineffective in dealing with instructional assignment matters, AH 
too often the perceived inequity, if resolved in favour of the instructor, cannot lead to an immediate 
amelioration of the situation but some compensating solution must be sought. Furthermore, 
because of the manner in which the members must be selected there is a pervading impression that 
decisions are either protracted or not made at all. The general conclusion is that the present 
tendency toward an adversarial approach to problem solving is so great that the committees cannot 
or will not operate effectively or expeditiously. 

Despite the rather pessimistic note contained in this part of the report there is at least one 
note of optimism that we found in our interviews with faculty. In all our visits to the colleges we 
found that, for the mobt part, a strongly evolving sense of professionalism exists among the faculty, 
Tliis professionalism is reflected in a strong desire to provide good quality education for the 
students and to improve the prestige of the colleges. Thia tremendous resource of good will which 
exists among faculty is critical to the future well being of the colleges, regardless of what happens 
at the bargaining table. It is hoped that administration will recognize in the immediate future the 
importance of this resource and ensure that it is not lost. This will require that administrators 
reexamine the style of administration common to most colleges and reassess the role of faculty In 
academic decisions. Unless these minimal activities are undertaken, one can expect the gap 
between faculty and administration to continue to widen. 

This chapter began with a quotation from Judge Estey's award and it is fitting to conclude 
with another quotation from the same report (p. 78) because it bO clearly and succinctly indicates 
an important consideration mthe relationship ofcollege administration and Instructors. 

For any one in the community colleges, as in any other educational institution, there is of 
necessity a heavy reliance by the administration upon the professional integrity of the 
academic staff. Unlike an industrial establishment, performance cannot readily be 
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monitored and the product cannot be scaled by some theoretical calipers. In short, the 
self-discipline of the teaching staff must be assumed and since it is the basis upon which 
all these programs are erected, nothing in the collective agreement workload provisions 
should discourage the maintenance of the highest level of professional ethics and 
professional self-discipline (1975:78). 
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Administrators' Perceptions and Concerns 



Introduction 

This section is a synopsis of information obtained in discussions with close to 300 (295) 
college administrators-from chairpersons (or their equivalents) to presidents- at 22 colleges. The 
inter\aew schedule was composed in such a fashion that it was open-ended. In other words, the 
direction of the interview was set by the interviewee rather than by the interviewer. We therefore 
consider the information in this section as accurate reflections of the perceptions and concerns of 
those administrators interviewed. 

In contrast to the previous section on faculty experiences with instructional assignments, 
administrators usually expressed a different view of workload and its attending pioblems. (An 
important qualifier to this generalization is our finding that roughly half the chairpersons we 
encountered expressed significantly dissimilar perceptions of instructional assignments than did 
other administititors. Their views are presented separately below.) Essentially, administrators' 
functions and responsibilities require them to adopt a broader, less particularistic orientation to 
faculty workload and hence, they did not speak in great detail about assignments. While 
organizational status may explain, in part, these differing views, it does not fully account for the 
widely divergent perceptions revealed to ue. Although our research did not provide a full 
explanation of this phenomenon, it did reveal notable evidence of a tendency on the part of 
administrators to view faculty instructional assignments as merely means of production within the 
colleges. As a consequence of administrators* perspectives, this section is briefer than the 
preceeding one which details faculty perceptions. 



Faculty Instructional Assignments 

Senior administrators were almost unanimous in their opinion that the only instructional 
assignment problems in the colleges either result from circumstances largely beyond their control 
or are caused by individual faculty member requests for assignments which subsequently turned 
out to be onerous. With regard to circumstances, administrators believe that they have been under 
substantial pressure to increase "efficiency" since at least 1981. Consequently, two coincidental 
phenomena have affected faculty members instructional assignments, gradual increases in 
numbers of courses taught and gradual increases in assigned teaching hours. In their view, both 
were necessary in order to manage the colleges efficiently. 

Virtuauy all senior administrators view contractual teaching assignment provisions as 
planning targets. The vast majority of faculty are scheduled to teach either at or within one hour of 
the maximum teaching hours per week because, as pointed out to us, the remaining maxima 
stipulations-teaching hours per year and contact days per year -are more difficult to reach (save in 
such areas as nursing, continuous intake programs, cooperative programs and apprenticeship 
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training) For example, a faculty member in an academic post-secondary program, under option B 
provisions with a teaching assignment of 20 hours a week, would teach in each of two IT-week 
semesters for a total of 680 hours (20 less than maximum) with a total of 170 contact days (10 less 
than maximum) Also, due to further exigencies of semester length and concact days, 
administrators have increasingly scheduled teaching assignments in the traditionally non- 
teaching May - June period. 

In addition to increasing faculty's assigned hours and, hence, moving closer to contract 
maxima, administrative response to the application of the funding formula has been to increase 
student enrolments without an equivalent increase in the number of teaching staff. This response 
led to an increase in "productivity" by using the same number of faculty to provide educational 
services to increased numbers of students. This feat was accomplished by three changes: class 
sizes were increased, courses hours were reduced (e.g.. from four to three hours of instruction per 
week), and the number of courses or sections of courses taught by faculty were increased. The vast 
majority of senior administrators were of the opinion that these changes to faculty instructional 
assignments were neither excessive nor unreasonable nor have they adversely affected quality. 
They contend that instructional assignment complaints arise from other sources. Senior 
administrators believe that long service faculty incorrectly perceive that previous workloads were 
appropriate, whereas administrators maintain that often previous workloads were less than 
optimal. Moreover, faculty members are perceived to be less willing to adjust their educational 
approaches to current assignments as they get older and are either not familiar with or unwilling 
to use new technologies and didactic strategies. Indeed, most administrators believe that if faculty 
were more efficient in using their time and made more use of "modern" teaching devices and 
techniques, they would be able to accommodate increased class sizes, shorter course hours and 
greater course preparation and evaluation demands. Notwithstanding the generalized view that 
current faculty instructional assignments are reasonable, many administrators stated that 
legitimate workload problems existed for new faculty and nursing program instructors. However, 
they believed they were unable to deal with those problems. 

Instructional Assignment Procedures 

Faculty instructional assignments are the responsibility of administrators whom we 
identified as "first-level assignors". Depending upon college organizational structures, program 
coordinators, chairpersons or program managers assign duties to faculty members on either a 
semester or an annual basis. In turn, "second-level assignors"-deans. directors, assistant 
directors, vice presidents and presidents-establish the physical, financial, and human resource 
parameters that guide first-level assignors in their task. However, these senior administrators 
retain decision-making authority in the form of assignment approval. 

Procedures followed by administrators in developing workloads appear to vary both within 
and between colleges The extreme points of the continuum appear most discernible in terms of 
degree of consultation with faculty and factors considered when determining instructional 
assignments At one extreme, the first-level assignor meets with faculty as a group and informs 
them.of the courses that they will be responsible for as a group over the next semester or year. A 
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collegial decision-making model is then employed with the assignor Amctioning as a facilitator, 
and faculty decide amongst themselves individual assignments based on expertise, individual 
preferences, previous assignments, and any other factors which they deem important. At the other 
end of the spectrum, the first-level assignor is informed of the courses which will be offered within 
a program, and on the basis of his or her perceptions of faculty expertise and availability, the 
assignor develops workloads with regard to maximum allowable teaching hours per week, number 
of students and classroom requirements. These factors are computed in such a fashion that faculty 
and students appear in the right classroom at the same time. Faculty then "consult" their mail 
slots to receive their instructional assignments. 

In view of the fact that most senior administrators do believe that there are serious funding 
problems nor that workloads in general have become imreasonable or excessive, or that the quality 
of education had deteriorated, they were unable to understand why faculty went on strike over 
workload. Rather, they believe that such concerns as job security, potential loss of accumulated 
sick leave benefits, and changes in the college working en vironment were some of the major factors 
behind the work stoppage. 

Administrators' Concerns 

Concerns that dominated administrators' perceptions of instructional assignment revealed a 
distinction between those of senior administrators and first level assignors (hereafter referred to 
as chairpersons). Approximately half the chairpersons held perceptions similar to those of senior 
administrators while the remainder expressed other types of concerns and general!) agreed with 
the faculty views reported in the previous section. The following section summarizes the views of 
senior administrators and that portion of the chairmen who held similar views. 
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Senior Administrators 

For the majority of senior administrators and a large number of chairpersons, the major 
concerns regarding workload centred on the funding formula, bargaining structures and 
relationships, and contractual instructional assignment provisions. Save for the latter, these 
concerns are addresf.ed later in the report. 

Contractual instructional assignment provisions do not, according to senior administrators* 
perceptions, allow for the needed '^flexibility" which they require in order to match fcvUlty ability 
and expertise with program and curricular requirements. In particular, reference was made to the 
maximum teaching hours per week provision. While acknowledging that the vast majority '^f 
faculty are teaching at or extremely close to maximum weekly hours, the problem was said to be 
that the contract did not 'allow sufficient flexibility in assignments above and below the *20* 
figure ". That is, because the contract prohibited assignments of more than 20 teaching hours a 
week, administrators were unable to provide some faculty mth reduced ^vorkloads because of 
program and student requirements. Furthermore, the assignment provisions were perceived as 
not allowing for sufficient job differentiation among faculty members. 

Senior administrators were more unanimous on the inadequacies of the current system than 
they were on solutions. Their solutions, however, divided on whether instructional assignment 
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should be negotiated locally or provincially. Those who supported local resolution of instructional 
assignments, including many presidenU, were further divided on the issue of whether these 
negotiations be totally local or be carried out under a system whereby such items as salaries and 
benefits would remain at the provincial bargaining table. 

Those who supported the status quo feared that any form of local negotiations would lead to 
such problems as whipsawing among the colleges and an unwarranted drain on personnel and on 
financial resources. Rather they felt that the assignments should be negotiated provincially so 
that bargaining outcomes would allow for greater flexibility (which has not occurred in. over ten 
years). 
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Views of Chairpersons 

A significant number of chairpersons (approximately half) and a few senior administrators 
cited concerns of a different order than did other administrators. Despite the faculty view of 
chairpersons as mere scheduling clerks, this group appeared to see themselves as representing the 
interests of their departments and faculty. Among their concerns were: (1) increased enrolments; 
(2) less able students: (3) faculty assignment inequities; (4) insufficient professional and 
curriculum development time and funds; (5) inadequate maintenance and support services: and (6) 
inadequate academic leadership on the part of senior administration. Since the first three points 
are addressed elsewhere in this report, it suffices to say that this group perceives that enrolment 
increases and reductions in funding have come to place unreasonable burdens on their faculty. 

insufficient curriculum and professional development opportunities were viewed by this 
group of administrators as a major source of concern related to the quality of education that 
students were receiving Contrary to their colleagues, they perceived that the current situation in 
the colleges threatens the quality of education. In their view, scheduling faculty to maximum 
teaching hours per week and. in many instances, extending course assignments into the May-June 
period seriously impeded faculty ability to revitalize themselves and to update the subject matter 
which they taught They were also of the opinion that funds were inadequate for those who could 
find the time for development. These administrators believed that except for certain 
technologically oriented programs, faculty and programs were rapidly becoming obsolete and were 
not keeping pace with changes in the industrial and technological communities. 

Inadequate maintenance and support services have raised many concerns. Chairpersons 
believed that current equipment, ranging from overhead projectors to typewriters to lathes, 
required greater maintenance if not total replacement. Maintenance staff, however, are not able to 
keep up with the demands. Consequently audio-visual equipment goes unrepaired for weeks, and 
then once serviced, it promptly breaks down again. In labs and shops this problem is especially 
acute, often leading to situations where students must (in addition to overcrowding) double up at 
work stations because of equipment breakdowns or shortages. 

With regard to support services, chairpersons were of the view that too often faculty had to 
spend time duplicating mate-ials on unreliable equipment. Centralized copying services were an 
inadequate alternative because of the length of turnaround time. This problem is magnified in 
some curricular areas due to lack of appropriate texts (e.g.. ESL courses) or university texts that 
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had to be modified for college students. It was also pointed out, however, that some facul y did not 
make use of such resources and facilities as existed, as these instructors preferred doing their own 
work. 

With regard to senior administration, these chairpersons perceived that senior 
administrators are, to varying degrees, sources of problems within the colleges. These 
chairpersons believe that their superiors have contributed to the current situation in three wavs, 
lack of educational leadership, lack of managerial and interpersonal skills, and negative attitudes 
toward faculty. 

Chairpersons were most critical of senior administrators* lack of educational leadership. 
They share faculty concerns that higher management focuses its attention on financial and 
funding issues to the virtual exclusion of any demonstrated concern about increased enrolments 
and the impact of underfunding on the quality of education in the colleges. As a consequence, these 
chairpersons perceive that senior administrators are concerned only about "efficiency" and 
evaluate their performance in terms of ability to have all faculty working at maximum teaching 
hours per week ("I have to justify my scheduling of teachers who work even one hour less than 
maximum"). According to these chairmen, how the production targets are achieved is not an issue 
to senior administrators ve.g., three faculty scheduled one hour each for a three hour a week 
course m order to reach 20 hours of teaching assignment). Most disconcerting for these people, 
however, was the fact that senior administrators did not see workload as a legitimate faculty 
concern nor do they view quality Of education as an issue. 

Lack of managerial and inter-personal skills were viewed by chairpersons as compounding 
the leadership problem (and some presidents indicated that the administrators* management style 
was a problem in their colleges). Little use of consultation and poor communication were cited as 
examples of this problem. To some, it seemed that senior managers were operating under an 
"industrial sector" model, in which decisions flowed only from the top downward with little input 
from subordinates being sought let alone considered. In addition, some were of the opinion that 
senior administrators, even though they are aware that their emphasis on "productivity" is not 
well-received b> faculty, did nothing to alleviate this perception. As one chairperson indicated. 
"Communication between senior management and faculty is the pits" 

Concerning attitudes towards faculty, one chairperson articulated a generalized view of 
senior administrators* attitudes towards faculty as follows. "Faculty are seen as unrul> children or 
somewhat recalcitrant workers who have to be cajoled Into being productive". Faculty are left with 
the impression that they "no longer count" and that senior administrators treat them like "hired 
hands". Chairpersons who perceived this negative attitude indicated that faculty feelings of 
alienation, however accurate, can only be reinforced by the fact that senior administrators have 
increased class sizes, cutback course hours, and increased number of course taught, while at the 
same time reducing curriculum and professional development opportunities and cramming faculty 
into inadequate office facilities. 
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Concluding Remarks 

This section has provided a succinct description of college administrators* perceptions of and 
experiences with the instructional assignment issue. From this, we find that save for a significant 
number of first level assignors/chairpersons, college administrators do not believe that faculty 
members' instructional assignment workloads are excessive or unreasonable. They also believe 
that the quality of education in the colleges has not been seriously afiected by reduced funding, 
increased student enrolments, and reduction in course hours. Moreover, they do not believe that 
workload was the problem which caused a three-week strike ending in back-to-work legislation. 

Administrators, by and large, believe that instructional assignment problems, in general, 
are caused by inadequate contractual assignment provisions rebulting from an inappropriate 
bargaining structure and a poor bargaining relationship. In particular, individual faculty 
assignment problems are attributed to a nostalgic view of previous workloads which were not as 
demanding as current assignments, and to an aging workforce which does not utilize modern 
educational techniques and strategies optimally and which must learn to use its time more 
efficiently In other words, a more positive response to the changed college environment would 
serve to alleviate workload complaints. 

For the most part, solutions offered by administrators speak to the problems identified. With 
regard to funding, rather than more mone>. they suggest a difi^erent funding mechanism, one 
which presumably is less driven by student enrolments. With regard to contractual assignment 
provisions, many administrators were supportive of a collective bargaining structure which would 
allow for local negotiations on workload, but with provision for greater managerial flexibility in 
developing instructional assignments. 

Notwithstanding their perceptions of a recalcitrant faculty, administrators believe that the 
implementation of a very simple formula or only a single maximum factor (e.g.. annual hours) 
would resolve a great deal of the instructional assignment problems. Presumably, this "magic 
bullet" would allev^ace faculty perceptions of escalating demands on them and resolve the thorny 
problem of "perceived" assignment inequity. More practically, they suggest greater support for 
curriculum and professional development opportunities. Within these broad themes, a host of 
suggestions were made, all of which reflected a view that significant change would have to be made 
to contractual assignment provisions and to the colleges* commitment to development of both 
curricula and program. 

The vast majority of administrators do not believe either that widespread workload problems 
exist or that quality of education has been adversely afi^ected by increased class sizes, reduced 
funding, reduced hours, and increased numbers of courses taught be faculty members. If they are 
right, then the fact that faculty "productivity" has increased over the past few years is testament to 
their managerial and leadership abilities. If they are wrong, if complaints about excessive 
workloads and deterioration of the quality of education are valid, then an extremely serious 
problem exists in the colleges, to wit administrators are out of touch with their organizations and 
the organizations may have lost track of their mission. 
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The Pressure of Numbers, Funding, and Efficiency 



"You can't tsach small group dynamics in a class of 38." 

• A College Faculty Member 

**The existing headcount approach to funding, combined with the status quo scenario of 
inadequate resources, tends to encourage colleges to give priority to quantity of students 
rather than the quality of education." 

- Minister's Task Force on College Growth, December 1981 
"Workload is not a funding problem." 

- Numerous College Presidents 
"Where will it all end?" 

- A College Faculty Member 

Without a doubt, the major concerns about workload and quality expressed to us by faculty 
members all related to increases m numbers of students. Many, if not most faculty, emphasized 
that the single most important recommendation wnich the committee could make would be for 
some type of limit on student numbers, e.g., class size, student contact hours, number of field 
placement supervisions, etc. The image we formed was of faculty bein^ simpl> overwhelmed by the 
large and increasing number of students for whose learning they are responsible. 

By contrast* senior academic officers brushed aside concerns about numbers. They 
acknowledged a few cases of inappropriately large classes or SCH assignments but maintained 
that this was not a significant issue. In listing the seven factors by which faculty workload is 
affected primarily, the brief from the committee of Presidents makes no mention of class size or 
numbers of students. Kor dees the brief include class size in its list of the factors afi'ecting 
workload which can be quantified. We find the latter omission particularly curious, as there is no 
doubt that class size, or other measures of student contact, can be quantified. These indices are. in 
fact, quantified in college agreements in numerous other jurisdictions. The issue is whether they 
should be quantified in Ontario. With a view toward informing discussion on that issue, this 
section e.xamines the relationships among student numbers, funding, efficiency, quality ^ and 
workload. 

Funding and Enrolment 

Trends in funding and enrolment were summarized earlier. We saw that between 1978/79 
and 1983i84, enrolment in provincially funded programs increased by 47.3 per cent, while real 
provincial operating grants decreased by 1.4 per cent. Combining these two indices, we saw that 
real operating grants per adjusted student funding unit decreased by 33 per cent for the system and 
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by over 40 per cent for several colleges. Arguably, most Ontario colleges would have had to have 
been extraordinarily generously funded in 1978/79 for such whopping decreases not to have 
created serious problems for workload, or quality, or both. 

Such problems were anticipated by the Minister's Task Force on College Growth in its 
December 1981 report The report of the task force was confidential, and it was never "ofTicially" 
released or commented on by the ministry. However, it is now nearly four years old and no longer 
treated as a "classified" document Many people with whom we spoke had copies of it. and we feel 
no inhibition about referencing it The document is important for our review, because it predicted 
in 1981 exactly the type of problems which the vast majority of faculty have expressed to us in 
1985, and in that context, it gives some validation to both sources of information. 

The report warned that continuation of the status quo with respect to rates of funding 
increase and the same approach to funding over the next five years would result in very serious 
problems for the colleges Such problems would include deterioration of program quality and 
relevance, of the labour relations climate, and even "the erosion and eventual destruction of the 
CAAT system as it has functioned for the better part of two decades" (p. 161). In fact, the status 
quo with respect to rates of funding increase has nearly continued. 

Perhaps even more importantly, the mechanism for distributing funds among the colleges 
has remained the same since the task force report. The task force was particularly critical of the 
dysfunctional effects of an enrolment-driven formula. Citing responses from 15 colleges, the task 
force observed that "none of the colleges like the traditional, non-selective concept of growth, 
defined in terms of statistical per cent increase in total enrolment"(Appendix A. p. 3). Colleges 
expressed concern that the formula forced them to grow at inappropriate rates and to stress 
quantity over quality The penalty for not growing at the system-wide average rate of growth is to 
incur a re'duction in funding which could leave a college even worse off than if it had grown at a 
faster rate than it deemed appropriate. In order to ameliorate this dysfunctional effect of the 
funding formula, the task force recommended that the funding mechanism be changed. It proposed 
that each college's operating grant be based upon the cost increases incurred by the college 
between one year and the next, rather than on the change in Jhe college's relative share of total 
system enrolment. 

This report and our interviews with faculty both portray a system which is unduly 
preoccupied with numbers and where a disproportionate amount of energy is subsumed in 
statistical machinations rather than addressing (even listening to) concerns of faculty and 
students about the content and quality of working life and education. As well, it is apparent in the 
reports of third parties that the labour relations climate in the colleges, at least at the province- 
wide level, was not a healthy one in 1981. The task force predicted that without changes in funding 
rates and approaches, this climate would deteriorate (p. 159). By all accounts such deterioration 
has ensued and has become more endemic at the local level. 

Tht above analysis suggests at least a prima facie case that the rootaof the problems which 
we have uncovered lie in the funding-enrolment nexus. This would be a neat and tidy conclusion 
offering a conceptually simple (if fiscally difficult) solution. However, an abundance of findings 
suggests that instructional assignment problems are not wholly financial problems, and that while 
reform in the relationships between funding and enrolment may be a necessary condition for 
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ameliorating instructional assignment problems, it is not a sufiicient condition. For example, 
funding reform by itself will not correct the serious inequities in assignments of which the 
presidents speak so candidly in their brief. Nor will it improve communication between 
administration and faculty, though reducing the crushing weight of expansion and efficiency 
pressure on administration may help in this regard. 

Perhaps the major reason for skepticism that instructional assignment problems can be 
solved simply by throwing more money at them is that the people who run the colleges don't 
subscribe to this view. The committee was told by a great majority of senior administrators that 
the college system is not underfunded. Of course, college administrators have concerns about 
space and equipment. However, labour is by far the largest category of expenditure in most 
educational institutions, and administrators {above the chairman level) feel that they have 
adequate numbers of faculty for the numbers of students they serve. Faculty, as we have noted, 
feel vehemently that this is not the case, and reconciling this difference in perception is one of the 
greatest challenges facing the committee. 

On the matter of funding mechanism, as distinct from levels, the views of senior 
administrators were more ambivalent. Many expressed concerns about the formula similar to 
those contained m the report of the Minister s Task Force on College Growth. Others, particularly 
those in colleges which sull are vigorously committed to growth and'or fee! that they have growth 
potential, were satisfied with the present arrangements or saw no possible alternative. Those 
administrators who are concerned about the Darwinian struggle for growth express concerns 
remarkably similar to faculty about the calumnies of non-selective growth and preoccupation with 
numbers. 

An enroiment-dnven funding formula admittedly has advantages, it gives the perception of 
fair treatment of institutions vis-a-vis one another, it reduces the scope for political interference in 
funding, and it protects central officials from having to do the detailed and subjective work 
involved in analyzing the needs of individual institutions. However, as total funds become 
relatively scarce, it has serious defects which may outweigh these advantages. Enrolment driven 
funding became popular m North America during a time of buoyant funding, and it may be a 
millstone, rather than a buoy, m times of more stringent funding. In the United States, there has 
been a decided move away from enrolment formula funding in recent years toward performance 
funding and needs assessment (Peterson, 1977). 

The Ontai lo university system also has moved in recent years quite far away from the type of 
formula which the colleges have. In recognition of the dysfunctional effects of unbridled enrolment 
competition, the university formula now has several buffers which dampen the sensitivity of 
funding to enrolment change, and a sizeable minority of universities favour making that formula 
totally enrolment-insensitive. 

We believe that the present formula for funding the colleges has outlived its usefulness. 
Students, faculty, and the entire college system would be better served by the type of funding 
mechanism recommended by the Minister's Task Force on College Growth or by other approaches 
to reducing the enrolment-sensitivity of the funding formula. We believe also that such change 
would contribute positively to the reduction of tensions related to instructional assignment by 
Q reducing the present excessive pressure for and preoccupation with growth* 
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Efficiency Gains 

The colleges have pointed with pride to gains in efTiciency made over the past several years; 
and judged purely in terms of relationships between costs and enrolment, these gains are 
impressive and demonstrate how responsibly colleges have responded to the call for expenditure 
restraint According to a study by the ministry (the "Cost Study"), real unit operating cost (per 
adjusted unit of enrolment in both provincially and federally funded programs^ decreased by 19.9 
per cent between 1978/79 and 1982/83, about five per cent per year. The largest part of this 
reduction has been in real unit teaching cost which fell by 17.3 per cent. 

The major factor responsible for the reduction in teaching costs has been the increase in 
section size The cost study reports that section size increased by 15.2 per cent and accounted for a 
13 2 per cent reduction in real unit costs. There has been much variation around this average of 
15 2 per cent, and as sections could not be increased by much in programs that call for near 
one-to-one teaching patterns (e.g.. music, some labs), the increases appear to have been 
substantially greater than average in other departments (such as social sciences). .Many senior 
administrators have told us that a significant factor involved in the increase in average section size 
has been the bumping up of section numbers in those classes which previously had been below 
optimum size On the other hand, faculty perceive the increase in average section size to have 
resulted primarily from raising to e.xcessive levels enrolment in classes which were already 
relatively large. We will comment on the class size question in the ne.Kt subsection. 

The other two factors which have contributed most to the reduction in unit teaching costs are 
a reduction in the hours that students spend in class (5.5 per cent) and the increase in contact hours 
for faculty (1 6 per cent) The latter has involved moving a greater proportion of faculty up to the 
maximum weekly contact hours permitted under the collective agreement. As discussed elsewhere 
in the report, this trend toward bringing all faculty to maximum weekly hours has led faculty to 
feel that the maximum in the collective agreement is being interpreted as a standard, if not the 
minimum as well, with respect to weekly teaching hours, and that the spirit of article 4.02 is 
honoured mainly in the breach. 

The reduction in hours for students is an ambiguous index which calls into question the 
usefulness of gross efficiency measures of the type used in the ministry study. Using this measure 
of efficiency, substantial gains in efficiency are achieved by reducing the number of hours in 
student programs Carried to extremes, the measure would yield extraordinary levels of efficiency 
by drastic cuts in the length of academic programs. It is difficult to say just what is the appropriate 
number of hours which students should spend in class, but we should note that reductions in 
weekly hours which we have heard about, such as from 26 hours to 23 hours, have been one of the 
major factors leading faculty to lose pride in their work and to question the colleges' commitment 
to academic excellence These reductions have also been one of the major subjects of students- 
concerns about the quality and usefulness of their education. Senior academic officers have 
indicated that they do not feel that student contact hours can be reduced any further without 
jeopardizing the quality of education. We should note also that the measured reduction in student 
contact hours may be an understatement of the phenomenon, because it does not include the 
increased incidence of "unsupervised spares," periods in which students are given program credit 
fcr working on their own. 
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It is hard for us not to conclude that the efficienc> gains, have been won at some cost in terms 
of academic quality and of faculty and student morale. It u less easy to judge whether the gains 
have been worth the costs. In a period of public expenditure restraint, it would be naive to brush 
aside concerns about efficiency and fail to pay appropriate homage to the substantial efiiclency 
gains of the system. At the same time, efficiency, like all virtues, can be overdone. We do not 
suggest that the colleges forswear their commitment to efficiency. However, we do suggest that 
there needs to be a balance between the advocacy of efficiency and the advocacy of competing 
intarcats such as educational excellence and quality of working life. We sec considerable evidence 
of the advocacy of efficiency in the form of comparative cost data circulated among and within 
colleges. We see no comparable effort in the production and circulation of data regarding academic 
excellence and quality of working life. In order that sheer efficiency indices do not steer the system 
to Its detriment, we believe that a better balance needs to obtain between efficiency concerns and 
other concerns which are equally important. 

The Thorny Issue of Class Size 

Owing to limitations of time and data, we have not been able to conduct a comprehensive 
analysis of the distribution of section sizes by program, let alone e.Kamine how section sizes of 
particular classes have changed over the past several years. Kor have we had sufficient time to 
attempt to determine on the basis of expert judgment the appropriate maxima for section sizes in 
various programs. We have, however, received a number of reports about sizes of sections which 
we believe are of sufficient concern to warrant further examination, and which provide prima facie 
evidence that the pressure of numbers has induced colleges to "overload" many classes. 

One element of "overloading" involves laboratory sections (labs) where there are 
substantially more students than there are work stations. E.xamples of this problem are presented 
later in our discussion of Educational Quality. Given the emphasis which Ontario colleges place on 
"hands-on" training, this over-enrolment in lab courses is most unfortunate. On the basis of our 
interviews, it is also most widespread. It is something which everyone from senior academic 
officers to students feel should not happen, yet apparently it does. 

Our conclusion with respect to apparent over enrolment in labs must be tempered by the 
observation that it is not always easy to define what is meant by a workstation, and it is not always 
reasonable to expect a one to-one relationship between students and equipment units. For 
example, in aircraft maintenance, it is expected that more than one student can have access to an 
aircraft engine at the s^^me lime. The maximum number of students at an engine for ensuring 
learning effectiveness and safety may be open ».o differences of opinion. A provision which limits 
the number of students in relation to the number of work stations would therefore have to take Into 
account the variation m what constitutes a work station and in the number of students who can 
work effectively and safel> at different work stations. However, It should be possible to provide 
faculty land students) protection against situations wherein the number of students in a lab 
exceeds what is reasonable in terms of access to opportunity for hands on experience and in tt^rras 
of safety. 

Another factor which complicates the analysis of class size is attrition in the first month or so 
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of a class We have been told that in many classes there is a reasonably predictable pattern of 
substantial attrition during the first month of a class. Colleges account for this expected attrition 
by initially enroling more students in a class than is deemed appropriate, in the expectation that 
by the end of the first few weeks or so, numbers will "shake down" to what is appropriate. Within 
reasonable limits, this is an understan.lable practice. However, carried too far. the expectation of 
attrition can become a self-fulfilling prophecy. When 38 students in a photography lab have 12 
work stations, attrition is almost guaranteed. If the colleges move to more selective admission 
practices, as would be allowed under the recommendations of a recent provincial committee (MCU. 
1985B). then there may be less justification for ovei -enrolment at the beginning of the term. A 
small margin for attrition seems reasonable, a large margin seems fair to neither students nor 
faculty. 

Next Co work stations, another technical determinant of class size should be the size of 
classrooms and labs We have heard of many cases of overcrowded classrooms including situations 
where some students have to sit on the fioor. Overcrowding is one of the major concerns expressed 
by students, for example a math class of 46 students with 16 chairs. The comfort level provided by 
facilities is a function of the affluence of the college system, and there are probably more important 
ends for expenditure than physical comfort. However, when crowding interferes with the learning 
process, then issues concerning space need to be examined. Again, we sympathize with faculty and 
student concerns on this issue -where overcrowding is a problem-and we feel that the request for 
some protection against excessive numbers relative to space is reasonable. Instances of 
overcrowding also highlight the reality of the pressure of numbers. 

We turn now to the issue of appropriate class size in situations where neither equipment nor 
space is the operative constraint but rather the amount of time which facuLy have for marking and 
interaction with students We have been told of a number of instances of substantial increases in 
class size or program enrolment. ECE classes in one college increased from 20-25 to 30-35 over a 
few years as program enrolment increased from 100 to 135. while the number of faculty dropped 
from five to four: a libera! studies program which has classes of 42-45 and faculty have over 800 
sen per week; a radio-TV program where enrolment increased from 60 to 120 while the number of 
faculty increased only from three to four; and an oral com .-unications class of 40 students. 

Across the system, the strongest concerns about class size have been expressed by teachers of 
English, with those in socia' studies and ESL not far behind. English teachers have drawn to our 
attention the Guidelines for the Workload of College English Teachers developed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English in the United States. These emphasize that workloads "must 
provide time for individual attention tv each studenl" and for thorough response to written 
assignments The NCTE recommends a number of limits for learning effectiveness: 12 hour • 
week of classroom teaching; ma.ximum of 25 students in a writing course; maximum of 35 students 
in a discussion course: and a maximum of three different preparations per term. 

These ciass size limits do not seem unreasonable to us, and they are contained in a number of 
collective agreements in the United States. Few Ontario administrators with whom we talked felt 
that English classes should exceed these limits. On the other hand, the orief from the committee of 
Presidents is silent on the issue of class size limits, but by implication recommends againsS them. 
Yetj the brief states also that "students must actively participate in the learning experience/ How 
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can they, with excessively large class sizes? If administration regards class size maxima for 
English such as those m the NCTE guidelines as appropriate, then it would not seem unreasonable 
to codify such limits in order to prevent exceeding them. 

Similarly, the Teachers of English as a Second Language (TESL) have recommended that to 
be effective, an ESL class should not have more than 15 students. We can appreciate that in a 
50-minute class period, with 15 minutes of lecturing and directions from the teacher, this leaves 
little more than an average of two minutes oral practice per student, hardly a lot for someone 
learning to speak a new language. Yet, we have heard of many ESL classes v/hich exceed these 
limits, some by as much as 50 per cent, and some in excess of 30 students. 

The literature on the relationsjiip between class size and student performance is a quagmire 
of inconclusive and contradictory findings. It has been suggested that the reason for such research 
findings (or nun-findings) is the difficulties in measuring student performance (Bowen, 1980). Two 
possible implications are suggested by this research. One is that class size is irrelevant to 
learning, the other is that class size is relevant, but the dete^rmination of appropriate class size is a 
highly subjective matter. The latter implication seems the more reasonable. 

All faculty and nearly all administrators with whom we spoke felt that beyond some poi:it. 
classes were too large to be effective-and the point varied by subject and mode. The difference 
centred upon what the maximum point should be for various clas^ses. Differences of opinion about 
numbers is the stuff of which collective bargaining is made. Howevjer, bargaining a single class 
size limit for the entire range of prog.^ams offered by Ontario colleges may not be appropriate in 
view of subject and mode differences, bargaining limits by program or subject is feasible and 
requires only the willingness of the parties to do so. 

Subject matter and mode are not the only major determinants uf what Is an appropriate class 
size. Competency levels of students is another Important consideration. Over the past decade, 
remedial, or developmental education has taken on greater proportions in Ontario coheres, 
whether or not it is explicitly labelled as such. Besides programs such as BJRT. BTSD, and Youth 
Start, there appear to be increased numbers of students with relatively low reading competencies? 
in post-secondary pr'>gr .^ , *.as we report elsewhere. 

Ultimately, with r.^^^cct to class size, the issue is what kind of educational opportunities we 
want to provide. When dealing with students who he e failed, or been failed by, the elementary 
and secondary schools, it is important to keep m mind that the colleges offer for many the last 
chance. The interaction with, and attention from, one teacher can, in some cases, make a world of 
difference. To cavalierly place such students in classes of 30, taught by a leacher who has Six such 
classes, may be efficient, but it may result in missing the opportunity to rescue someone with a 
history of bad educational e.xperiences from furthei demeaning experiences. 

Teaching Modes 

Elsewhere m this report, wq have made reference to teat^hing mode as a variable relevant to 
workload. Here we wish to comment more specifically on this variable, particularly its 
relationship to clasi, size. A number of senior administrators have suggested to us that one of the 
main reasons why faculty are perceiving quality and workload problems from the increased 
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number of students is that faculty are still using teaching modes which are appropriate to small 
classes rather than switching to teaching modes that are suited to large classes. When we asked 
senior administrators if they have provided guidance in adapting teaching modes to larger classes, 
we are told that "faculty are professionals, they should decide on.teaching modes by themselves." 
Faculty complain that they have been given no guidance regarding modification of teaching modes, 
and they do not know of any modes which would maintain levels of quality while numbers of 
students increase It is as if there are secrets of educational practice which, if known by faculty, 
would enable them to increase class size substantially with no reduction in learning effectiveness. 
This is certainly the inference which we would draw from the following sentence in the brief from 
the committee of Presidents: 

The evidence strongly suggests that the size of the class need not be a major factor in the 
effectiveness of teaching carried on independently provided that the correct procedures 
are used. 

We are left to wonder what the evidence is and what the correct procedures are. Presumably 
the alternative teaching modes to which some administrators are referring when they point to the 
existence of "correct procedures" for larger classes are those captured under the heading "non- 
traditional" delivery modes These include individualized learning, modularization, performance- 
based systems, and computer-assisted instruction, popularized particularly through the work of 
Cross (1976) These approaches have gained prominence, not as efficiency measures, but because 
they can be adapted more readily to a wide variety of individually different learning needs, 
backgrounds, and styles, especially those of specific groups not well served by traditional forms of 
instruction Many of the proponents of these approaches emphasize that they are not intended or 
expected to reduce unit teaching costs, and such research as has been done on them (e.g., Kufik, 
Kulik.and Cohen. 1980: see Skolnik and Rowen. 1984, tor a summary) provides little evidence of 
cost saving in terms of faculty time That is to say. individualized, modularized, or competency 
based learning systems require approximately the same input of faculty time per student as do 
traditional learning systems, only much of the faculty time is spent in different activities in the 
former as compared to the latter. 

Moreover, there is little evidence that non-traditional approaches are more effective in term? 
of achievement or retention for comparable student groups (see the literature surveyed in Skolntk 
and Rowen. 1984:23-32). The implication of these research findings is that there are no 
empirically validated educational secrets or correct methods for achieving greater efficiency with 
larger classes The chief adjustments which are available when student-faculty ratios increase are 
those which are elaborated on in our section on Educational Quality: reduction in number of 
assignments; reduction in written work, less and slower .feedback i,o students; and reduction in 
faculty-student interaction. 

The research findings cited here do not imply that colleges should refrain from 
experimenting with, or implementing, new teaching/learning modes. To the contrary, the 
literature suggests that such innovations merit serious consideration, e.xperimentation. and 
development in the hope that they may enable colleges to better serve thd particular needs of an 
increasingly diverse student body, especially those students for whom traditional approaches have 
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not worked well. In other words, the development and implementation of alternative 
teaching/learning modes should be pursued for educational purposes, not for eificiencj purposes. 

A good example of what happens when alternative teaching modes, in this case, 
modularization, are implemented merely to save money is the experience of business students in 
one college who experienced a change from a lecture mode to modularization mid way through 
their program. They had an extremely negative attitude toward modularization, which they saw 
primarily as a device to enable the college to increase the number of students for whose learning a 
teacher was responsible. They complained of being left adrift and having reduced access to faculty 
and reduced feedback on their work. Faculty complained that the reduction in their teaching hours 
was more than offset by the time required to develop modules and meet individually with students 
This was, perhaps, an example of how not to introduce modularization providing inadequate 
resources of faculty time and curriculum and professional development for it. We heard many 
similar complaints from faculty in other colleges regarding their experiences with modularization 
Such experiences are not, of course, unique to Ontario. A member of the committee remembers 
visiting a college in the United States which is reknowned for its pioneering development of 
individualized contract learning, only to discover that as a result of increased enrolment and 
resource cuts, it now was using standardized learning contracts. 

Our experience suggests that student contact limits are as warranted in cases of non 
traditional modes as they are with respect to traditional lecture-discussion classes. The Centre for 
Independent Learning at Seneca is a case in point. This has been, from all reporti>, a highly 
successful initiative which has drawn much attention from elsewhere in Canada and abroad. The 
CIL made its mark when it operated with a ratio of 130 students to faculty. The ratio now is about 
160.1 to 180.1, and faculty and a chairman have expressed serious concerns about the centres 
ability to maintain its standards with the increased ratio and additional assigned duties for 
faculty. 

Clinical and Field Supervision 

The concerns about numbers which have been e.xpres.sed above regarding labs, space, 
traditional lecture-discussion classes, and alternative delivery modes apply as well to clinical and 
field supervision. Faculty and students, as well as numerous chairmen and some senior 
administrators, feel that student numbers in clinical and field supervision are, in many cases, at or 
beyond the limits of what is reasonable or effective. 

The situations involving field supervision are numerous and varied, with the content of 
supervision apparently varying from college to college within the same program. Two examples 
vvill have to suffice. In nursing programs, where clinical supervision is a major component of the 
training, we were told that the Ontario Nurses* Association has adopted a position that 8 1 is the 
maximum ratio in most types of patient care which will ensure learning effectiveness. We were 
told by nursing administrators in several colleges that they subscribed fully to the ONA position 
and that they adhere, to the 8.1 ratio in making clinical assignments. However, in many other 
colleges clinical supervision ratios exceed 8.1, reaching as high as 11.1 in some colleges where 
faculty fear thatlhe ratios may go even higher. 
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We are not in a position to judge what the appropriate ratio for nursing supervision should 
be--or to fully appreciate how the workload demands of an hour of clinical supervision compare 
with those of an hour of lecturing in nursing subjects. However, we believe that the views of the 
experts from the nursing and hospital administration professions as to what constitutes reasonable 
supervision loads, should be given weight in establishing standards. We would observe further 
that nursing is one of the programs where we observed the greatest frustration levels over 
instructional assignment-with respect not only to clinical supervision but also to class size and 
lack of time for professional development and curriculum revision. 

The second example is that of field supervision in Early Childhood Education, the problems 
of which may be similar to those of field supervision in other human service programs. We were 
told of several cases where field supervision loads in ECE had increased from the 10-12 range to 
about 25 over the past several years. Several ECE chairmen whose faculty had supervision loads 
of 25 expressed concern about the ability of faculty to provide effective supervision when faced with 
such numbers In one college with these loads, the major complaint of students was about the 
adequacy of field supervision. These students told us that in ECE and some other field placement 
programs in the college, students normally had only one visit per term from the faculty who were 
supervising them, and that the students felt that they were left totally on their own. 

In some cases, the problems of field supervision were said to be a function not only of 
faculty-student ratios but also of the decline in opportunities for field placement in social service 
agencies as a result of budget cutbacks in these agencies. The latter have had an impact upon 
college human service programs in two ways. First, it is harder for colleges to find appropriate 
placements for their students, so faculty have to spend more time seeking placements. Second, m 
some cases, faculty have had to agree to conduct professional development activities for host 
agencies in order to get the agencies to agree to accept students. This has involved faculty 
spending time serving host agencies which they used to spend with their own students. 

Again, we are not in a position to judge what should be appropriate supervision ratios in ECE 
or other programs of which field placement is a major component. Perhaps, student learning can 
proceed apace without much supervision. However, field placement does not involve merely 
learning-by-doing (or by "being there"); it involves also academic credit for work e.xperience. In 
order to process that experience effectively to give it academic value, a reasonable amount of 
academic supervision is necessary. 

To an outsider, one visit by a faculty member per term does not .seem to be a great deal of 
supervision If learning through experience is to be a major component of college programs, 
serious attention needs to be given to standards for field supervision. Greater consideration needs 
to be given to the numbers of students who can be handled effectively in programs with a field 
placement component, and either adequate resources of faculty time must be provided or 
enrolment cut back or some programs eliminated. The first step should be engaging 
administrators, faculty, and experts from the professional field in question in a dialogue over what 
constitutes appropriate standards for field supervision, rather than simply letting standards be 
determined capriciously as a function of whatever level of funds happen to be available and 
however many students happen to apply. 
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Limits on Faculty-Student Ratios 

From the foregoing discussion, we conclude that the negotiation of limits on class size, and 
its various analogues in laboratory, clinical, and field supervision situations, is an approp; late and 
reasonable course of action. While a majority of faculty student ratios in the syslem today may be 
within reasonable limits, our interviews suggest that in many cases consideracion needs to be 
given to reduction in these ratios. Moreover, faculty (and students) need to be given some 
protection that further erosion of funding levels will not force presently acceptable ratios to be 
increased unreasonably, ideally, the establishment of such limits should take account of the 
considerable variation as to what would constitute appropriate limits in different learning 
situations. 

We believe that negotiation of limits on class size on a program specific basis is feasible, and 
we have found a few examples in the colleges where this has been done. These cases are 
exceptions, but their exceptionality, even in the present strained labour relations climate, proves 
that successes can be achieved in this realm. Perhaps the best example is the accord reached in 
language studies at Mohawk College by the Language Studies W^orkload Task Group under the 
auspices of the Mohawk College Instructional Assignment Committee. This accord, which grew 
out of a number of complaints referred to the lAC, deals not only with workload parameters such as 
student contact per teacher and number of different and new preparations, but also with 
instructional standards that impinge upon workload, such as number and type of student 
assignments and evaluations. The Language Studies Workload Task Group has developed a 
system for measuring workload, which is appropriate to this program in this college, and 
apparently enjoys the support of both administration and faculty. 

Budgetary Implications of Class Size Limits 

The establishment of clas^ size or related limits likely would have significant budgetary 
implications for the colleges and for the government. 

So far as these budgetary implications are concerned, the issue is what quality of education 
the public wishes the colleges to provide and for how many and whether the public is willing to 
pa> for the quality of education that it wants. We believe that these choices need to be explained 
for the public in a far better way than they have been to date. 

Our impression is that information on the consequences of expanding enrolment and 
declining funding is not being transmitted up from the classroom and lab to higher levels of 
decision-making within the colleges and to the government or Is not being received. Efficiency has 
-becomu the dominant value in the system, and managers are judged primarily on the pecuniary 
efficiencies which they can achieve. 

Those who are managing the colleges have shouldered their responsibilities bravely. 
i>ilently, and with dedication. We question whether perhaps they have been too brave, too silent 
with respect to underfunding, and too dedicated to maximizing a narrow version of efficiency. The 
consequence has been that too few of student, faculty, coordinator, and chairman concerns about 
quality and workload have been reaching the next level, and that such expressions of concern have 
been increasingly filtered as communication moves to higher levels. 
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We accept the sincerity of statements of senior academic officers and presidents when they 
say that they do not believe that there are serious problems. We question, however, the 
information base upon which they are drawing such conclusions, and we suspect that many 
administrators, in their preoccupation with efficiency, may be out of touch with the realities of the 
educational experiences of students and faculty. We encourage parties at higher levels in the 
system to make the type of efforts which this committee has been required to make, to get a better 
picture of what is happening at the grass roots of the system. 

In our Recommendations Section, we shall offer a ball park suggestion regarding the 
increase in real funding per student which we estimate as necessary to alleviate the most severe 
consequences of underfunding. Restoration of some appropriate base line in terms of real 
expenditure per student can be achieved through a reduction in enrolment or an increase in 
funding, or some combination of the two. Given the important role of the colleges in the economic 
growth of ti e province and in the provision of opportunity to its citizens, we caution against a 
forced reduction in enrolment. 

However, demographic considerations suggest that an enrolment decline in provincially 
funded programs is imminent, and it may be a quite substantial enrolment decline. We came to 
appreciate the importance of enrolment forecasting to our work only quite late in our study, and 
commissioned an enrolment forecast from Mr. Saeed Quazi of OISE who is one of the leading 
practitioners of this art in Ontario, and who has an admirable track record in forecasting 
enrolment at various levels of Ontario education. In the time available to him. he was unable to 
prepare the type of thorough forecast for which he is noted. The conservative forecast, shown in 
Appendix VI of this report suggests at least a modest decline in full-time post-secondary 
enrolment We suggest that further work be undertaken on enrolment forecasting, and that any 
conclusions drawn from forecasts appended to our report be considered tentative. 

If there k •'o be a decline in enrolment during the latter part of this decade, it would provide a 
wonderful opportunity to consolidate the achievements of the past decade, and for the system to be 
renewed through program review, development of new curriculum and modes, and professional 
development These good things will not happen, however, if enrolment decline is seen as an 
opportunity to reduce funding even further, and if the system remains mired in a most 
dysfunctional war over workload. 
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Educational Quality 



•'They can put a thousand students in my class. Just don't call it education." 

' Business Teaching Master 
''The quality of education in this college has improved over the past three years." 

- Vice President (Academic) 

"No one would have the balls to say that quality has improved here." 

- Chairman, same college 

The issue of qualitv is inextricably linked with that of workload. This is so for two reasons. 

First, the quality of education which a teacher can provide is functionally related to his or 
her workload. For example, if a teacher is responsible for more than a certain number of students, 
he or she may not have sufTicient time to develop adequate teaching materials, to conduct 
appropriate evaluation, or to help students with problems on an individual basis. It is extremely 
difficult to determine empirically the relationship between workload and quality and to identify 
the point 'vhere workioad becomes an impediment to providing a quality education. 

Second, faculty perceptions about reasonableness and equity of workload have a major 
influence upon morale ^Austin and Gamson. 19^83). Morale, in turn, has an important connection 
to commitment, and commitment is one of the keys to productivity, effectiveness, and quality of 
work in most organizations, as Peters and Waterman have argued in their best seller. In Search of 
Excellence (1982). Anderson (1983). in one of the most thorough studies of the effect of financial 
constraint upon quality in higher education, argued that faculty morale and commitment were the 
main determinants of the quality of education, and that if financial restraint were to impair morale 
and commitment, a decline in the quality of education would be inevitable. As educational 
institutions are heavily labour intensive, financial retrenchment is likely to involve increases in 
workload, thus, conceptually at least, closing the circle which connects finances, workload, morale, 
commitment, and quality. 

Lack of Evidence on Quality 

While the relevance and importance of quality of education to our *tudy is obvious, it is 
extremely difficult to report any definitive findings with respect to trends in the quality of 
education in Ontario colleges. There is an abundance of literature attesting to the difficulties ot 
assessing quality in higher education (for a survey, see Skolnik, 1985, forthcoming). However. »n 
most systems of higher education on this continent, there has been a recognition of the importance 
of examining educational quality no matter how difficult that task may be. For example, m most 
systems of higher education in the United States and in the Ontario university system, there are 
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state- wide or province wide systems for review of program quality, as well as expectations that 
institutions will engage in self-study of program quality. 

In view of the publicly enunciated commitment to quality education in the Ontario colleges, 
one of the most surprising, findings of our study is the limited extent of systematic review of 
program quality in the college system. There are no procedures or mechanisms in place at the 
provincial level for review of program quality, and except for those programs which are subject to 
mandatory accreditation by profefsional bodies, we found few instances of reviews of program 
quality being conducted regularly in the colleges. Quite possibly there has even been a reduction 
in program review activity m recent years vvith respect to technology programs* as the Cr unCil of 
Regents directed a few years ago that colleges should no longer permit reviews of technician and 
technology programs by the Ontario Association of Certified Engineering Technic:ans and 
Technologists. 

When we inquired about program review, we were told th«>! colleges monitor placement rates 
and attrition rates Without questioning the usefulness of monitoring these indices, we should 
note that such indices are at best only very indirectly related to program quality and that 
examination of the^e indices is far from being a review of program quality. We were told by 
numerous people in the professional programs which are subject to mandatory accreditation that 
the reviews which the> conduct leave much to be desired and that they do not have sufficient time 
to conduct thorough program reviews. When we asked administrators why regular program 
reviews are not conducted, we were told that neither administrators nor faculty have sufiicient 
time for this task. 

The fact that there is no systematically collected evidence on program quality i&, in a sense, 
an "unobtrusive" indicator of a quality program. This point has been made by Astin, one of the 
leading researchers in North America on quality and outcomes in higher education (1980). After 
reviewing the problems involved with various approaches to the measurement of quality, Ast^n 
concludes that a high quality college is one which places a high priority upon the continuing 
process of critical self examination that focusses upon the institution's contribution to student 
development His notion is that an institution demonstrates its commitment to quality by the 
regular collection of data on student perceptions of their education, on faculty self-assessment, and 
on how students use their time, in order to be in a position to make necessar> adjustments arising 
from the information obtained. Any assertions about quality emanating from an institution which 
is not engaged in such critical self assessment can be given uo more credence than advertising 
slogans, and changes which would improve the quality of education in such institutions could occur 
only by chance. 

We are not in a position to judge whether a lack of quality assessment in Ontario colleges is a 
result of lack of commitment to the importance of this activity, or lack of time. If it is the former, 
we would urge the colleges to reexamine iheir priorities with respect to this issue. If it is the latter, 
then we would suggest that workloads which do not allow adequate time fo. program review are 
workloads which need reduction. 
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Perceptions of Quality 

In the absence of data on quality from program evaluations, ive have only the perceptions of 
people In the system upon which to rely. Perception is a useful source of information on quality, 
but it is obviously an incomplete one and possibly a biased one as well. Nevertheless, we feel that 
it is useful to summarize briefly the perceptions of quality which have been reported to us. 

We can summarize these perceptions of quality as follows. Almo^>t all of the hundreds of 
randomly selected faculty with whom we spoke felt most emphatically that there had been a 
serious decline in the quality of education over the past five years, Th^re was no apparent 
variation in this response between faculty who claimed to havvi been active in the union and those 
who described themselves as uninvolved in union activities. 

Students expressed an alarmingly high level of dissatisfaction with the quality of the 
education which they are receiving. Most students acknowledged that they were not in a position 
to assess trends in quality because of the relatively short time which they had been .\n the college. 
However, many felt that quality had declined even in the three years during which they had been 
in a college, particularly where the number of hours in their courses or programs had be«n reduced 
during that time. Nearly all faculty and students were able to provide specific example,'* of what 
they meant by qualit> decline^or deficiency , and many of these examples seemed to us to provide at 
least prima facie support for their claims (some of these examples will be summarized below). 

In general, administrators above the level of chairman felt that quality was satisfactory and 
that it had not declined in recent years. No admi..*otrators at this level, however, gave us any 
specific examples orccntent descriptions to support their assertions or to elaborate upon what they 
meant by quality. Among chairmen, the responses were mixed. About half the ch-iirmen felt that 
quality had deter ioiated significantly and that "students were not getting the education for which 
they were paying.'* 

It is difficult for us to reconcile these conflicting perceptions about quality. Certainly, the 
weight of numbers is on the side of those who feel that quality has declined and is a serious 
problem. Moreover, the expressions of concern are coming, unanimously, from those who are 
closest to the educational process students and faculty and in sizeable proportion from those who 
are next closest, chairmen. When one adds to these observations two other factors-the face 
validity of the explanations of how quality has declined, and the predictions of the I98I Minister's 
Task Force on College Growth the weight of evidence about the "quality problem** is awesome, if 
still circumstantial. The task force warned in quite strong language that if the funding trends of 
the late 1970s continued, there would be a deterioration of quality and "the erosion and eventual 
destruction of the CAAT system as it has functioned for the better part of two decades" lp.I61). If 
anything, those funding trends have gotten worse since 1981. Thus, it is tempting for us to 
interpret the perceptions of faculty, students, and half the chairmen as verifying the predictions ol 
the Minister's Task Force. 
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Some Examples 

We turn now to a brief summary of the specific ways we were told that quahty has 
deteriorated or is deficient. We have commented already upon the lack of program review and 
evaluation, surely a critical weakness in any attempt to ensure program quality. A second factor 
has to do with the increase in student contact hours resulting from increased class size, and the 
consequent reduction in time available for individual consultation and markmg. Consider the 
f Wing example, which is an amalgam of cases reported to us. Assume that an instructor was 
teaching five classes which each met four hours per week and had twenty students in each class. 
Assume further that the instructor has taught all of these courses before and requires two hours of 
preparation per week for each class (which corresponds to one half hour of preparation for each 
class session) We have been told that a reasonable number of written exams and/or assignments 
during a semester is five (for example, three written assignments and two exams). Suppose we 
estimate that it takes an instructor ten minutes to mark a written e.xam or assignment, a plausible 
estimate for marking essay work. Let us assume also that the teacher spends one hour of 
consultation with students per week for each class, hardly an extravagant amount of time. These 
assumptions would generate a workload of 40.5 hours per week (averaged over a 15-week 
semester) for classroom teaching, preparation, marking, and Individual consultation. This 
includes twenty hours in the classroom, ten hours for preparation, five hours for individual 
consultation, and five and one half hours for marking. The latter figure is calculated as follows: 
100 students x 5 assignments and/or exams x 10 minutes per marking divided by 16 weeks. 

Now let us suppose that the college changes its academic scheduling and instructional 
assignment patterns in a way that many colleges have done in recent years. Assume that now, 
mstead of five four hour classef, our faculty member is teaching six three-hour classes and one 
two-hour class, and with thirty students in each class. Now his preparation time increases from 
ten to fourteen hours per week because he has two more classes, and his time required for 
individual consultation increases to seven h<>urs (and that is not allowing for any increase in 
consultation time because of the increase in the total number of students). The time required for 
markin'fe increases to 11 5 hours. This is because he now has 210 students. So his total required 
hours are now 52 7. If the two additional courses are new courses, then there is additional 
preparation time required. Moreover, this 52.7 hours does not include time required for 
curriculum review, program evaluation, professional development, committee meetings, or any 
types of visits outside the college. 

H^^wdoes our faculty member adjust to this change? Cne way is to increase his total hours of 
work by 12 2 hours, and operate on a 52.7+ hour week on a continuous basis. We have met a 
number of faculty membors who have said that this is ^hat they have done in such situations. 
They have, however, noted that they cannot do this indefinitely. Another way of handling the 
situation is to cut down on preparation, individual consultation, or marking, and this is what the 
majority of faculty members have told us they have had to do. 

Cutting down on preparation time means recycling the same old lectures and course 
material without updating it. This would certainly impair quality in fields where knowledge or 
practice is changing: e g . taxation law, accounting, and even in fields such as sociology or 
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ps>cholog> where there is nev/ literature to keep up with. Reducing individual consultation time 
would also impair quality, because often students run into problems or do not understand material 
covered m textbooks or classes. Indeed, one of the major concerns which students expressed to us 
was that faculty members do not have time to help them with problems. Also, there are the very 
good students who could benefit substantially from additional interaction with faculty which could 
enable them to advance further than the normal classroom contact facilitates. 

The area where there is the greatest potential for adjusting workload is in marking. From 
what we have heard, the most typical type of adjustment in the situation described here would be to 
reduce the number of assignments or tests andy'or to change the format of the tests. Of particular 
concern would be cases where instructors have had to change from essay type assignments and 
tests to computer-scored or multiple choice ones. A concern here is that studies of the success of 
graduates m industry continue to report that deficiency in communications skills is one of the 
major problems perceived by employers of graduates. The province should be extremely concerned 
if workload increases have forced faculty to give less attention to the development of 
communications skills at a time when all evidence suggests that more attention should be given to 
these skills. 

The problems in the case described here are exacerbated if over the time period in question 
the cognitive capabilities of incoming students have, on average, been decreasing. It is certainly a 
widely held perception among faculty and chairmen with whom we spoke that this has been the 
case, as is discussed elsewhere in this report. 

In summary, if the amalgam case described above is at all representative of the situation 
facing many faculty -• and we were told in great detail of many similar cases then the rationale 
for the concern expressed by nearly all the faculty with whom we spoke is readily apparent. One 
muot either work very long hours or make adjustments which impair the quality of education 
which one is providing and leave one feeling that one Is shortchanging the students. 

Reduction in Course Hours 

But that IS not the end of the story. The scenario described above is e.\acerbated by yet other 
factors. One of these is inadequate communication between faculty and their superiors. In 
choosing among the types of adjustments which faculty memberb must make to cope with these 
situations, or as some have put it, "merely to survive," nearly all faculty members indicated that 
they would like some guidance from their superiors. Indeed, one would think that how faculty 
members adjust to a change from four hour classes to three hour classes would be matter ^f 
substantial concern to those who are charged with responsibility for college level C' ication. In 
fact, we have found that the changes from four hour classes to three hour classes generally were 
made without any consultation with faculty members, and without much evidence uf consideration 
of the educational implications of such changes for students. 

Moreover, with few exceptions, faculty have been given no guidance on how to adjust 
curriculum objectives and methods of instruction when class hours were reduced. Should they 
attempt to cover the same material in fewer hours, or should they reduce the scope of the 
curriculum? If the latter, what material should be eliminated; From the students point of view, it 
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is a Hobson*s Choice. Either they must cover the same material at a faster pace, which some have 
described as making them feel that they are "being dragged through a four-inch pipe," or they must 
risk being inadequately prepared for the next course or for employment. Faculty members feel left 
adrift, receiving neither guidance nor empathy in dealing with this problem. Without any doubt, 
the unilateral reduction in course and program hours, without consultation or guidance, has been 
one of the leading causes of dissatisfaction among facult> members and of cynicism about their 
boss' genuine commitment to the quality of education. 

Overcrowding 

Another exacerbating factor for both faculty and students has been overcrowding of 
facilities To persons outside the college system, space can easily seem more like an amenity than 
like a genuine input to the educational process. Unless you have visited a college and talked to 
faculty and students, you may feel that complaints about crowding are simply like expressions of 
the wishes of most people for more spacioui> living quarters than they can afford. However, when 
classrooms and labs are crowded to the point where one cannot hear lectures or take notes, then 
space, or lack of it. has become an impediment to education In most of the colleges we visited, we 
were told horrc:* stories of crowding, and on this point administrators tended to be as vehement as 
faculty and students. When students have to sit on the floor to write exams, there is a problem 
whether or not it can be described statistically. 

The brief which we received from the Ontario Federation of Students provides an interesting 
statistical perspective on this issue. The OFS reports that the official standard for colleges is 110 
square feet of assignable space per student. The statistics compiled by OFS show that many 
colleges are well below this standard, the worst case being Seneca at 58 square feet per student. 
We have not had the time to do our own calculations, but we suggest that this is a matter which 
needs examining. 

Facilities 

Of perhaps even greater concern than space is facilities. In a fascinating essay on the 
relationship between class uze and qualitv, Chickering and Thomas (1984) introduced the concept 
of redundancy. Redundancj exists when there are more people in a situation than there are roles. 
For example, five people for a bridge game, nine people for an octet, or three people on a 
honeymoon are instances of redundancy. By this criterion, we encountered a very large number of 
instances of redundancy in labs in the college system. We were told (by faculty, students, and 
chairmen) of photography labs with eight stations where there are 20, of typing courses with 20 
typewriters and 30 students, and of technology labs with 10 stations and 19 students, to name just a 
few examples We were told also of a program which trains ambulance attendants but which does 
not have an ambulance. 

Most disconcerting in this respect were cases where safely Is <in Issue. For example, an 
aircraft maintenance instructor and chairman told us of a case where, because of increases in 
enrolment, the instructor had to increase from t*vo to four the number of machines running with 
propellers and felt very nervous about his inability to ensure that a student did n<ot stick a hand (or 
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a head) in a propeller. We do not have statistics on the number of lab situations where there are 
such redundancies, but we have been struck by the large number of such cases that have been 
reported to us. Where hands-on experience is essential in the learning process and where there are 
too many hands for all of them to get "on," the ability to provide quality practical training is 
circumstantially in doubt. 

Some Examples from the OFS Brief 

Let us now augment the discussion above with a few examples contained in the submission 
from the Ontario Federation of Students, and which are typical of cases reported to us by students 
in other colleges. Students in the business administration program at Lambton complain that the> 
are given only three tests during d 16-week course, with the result that too much material is 
covered on each test to promote effective learning. They note further that tests in general take 
three weeks to be marked in many courses and all too frequently are returned only the day before 
the next test. In the marketing program at Fanshawe, students are upset that methods of 
evaluation vary from section to section of the same class. Some students are evaluated on the basis 
of essays and others on the basis of multiple choice exams. Students in the design program at 
Fanshawe complain that they must endure a situation in which three different classes are taught 
simultaneously in the same room, separated only by partitions which do nothing to dampen the 
sound. Students at Fanshawe reported also that according to the College s Multi year Plan, 76% of 
audio equipment and 34% of video equipment was obsolete. 

Quality of Instruction 

Central to the concept of the quality of education is the quality of Instruction. The latter can 
be partitioned conceptually into two distinct elements, the instructor's content knowledge and his 
or her teaching competency. With respect to the former, students are generally of the opinion that 
their teachers possess high levels of expertise in their subject areas. However, we heard frequent 
e.xpressions of concern that teachers could not keep up with theoretical knowledge and practical 
skills in areas of rapid technological change, e.g., computers, technological applications of 
computerized systems, electronics, etc. The "horror" stories which we heard often in such fields 
were corroborated by students, faculty, and chairmen. An e.xample is a situation in one college 
which received substantial BILD and Skills Growth Fund money for installation uf new computers. 
The problem was that the faculty did not have time to learn how the new computers worked. One 
faculty member told us that he had to "wing it" in developing programming assignments for 
students without knowing whether these a;.signments would "compute." It turned out that the 
assignments did not compute, much to the dismay of the instructor and to the frustration of 
students. 

The inability to obtain appropriate guidance from faculty members in new technology was 
one of the major complaints wnich we heard from students and a major source of demoralization for 
faculty in these program areas. Computing teachers reported also that frequently there are no 
textbooks or published materials in their fields, or if there are, they are written at too high a level 
for the students. These faculty reported also that frequently a course with the same number Is 
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almost totally changed over a few years as a result of changes in technology. We felt that these 
faculty made a very plausible case that teaching seven courses and 20 hours a week frequently does 
not enable them to keep up with the pace of knowledge in their field, and that the provuions which 
colleges have made for professional development in such fields are totally inadequate. We spoke 
also to many new faculty in computing departments who told us that they had to teach six or seven 
different courses that they had never taught before in their first year of teaching. 

Administrators generally were very conscious of the problems which faci Ity in rapidly 
changing technology fields have in keeping current. However, the administrators felt that college 
budgets were too tight to provide the release hours or blocks of time which were needed for faculty 
in these fields to keep up with changes in technology. One administrator suggested that capiial 
grants for new equipment should be accompanied by matching operating funds to provide for the 
out-of-pocket expenses and release time for faculty to learn how the new technology works. 

It would, perhaps, be an overstatement to say that the Ontario colleges are a Third World 
country in thit they are acquiring fancy new equipment without also acquiring the knowledge to 
operate it However, we must wonder about the quality of instruction provided by a faculty 
member who finds out on Friday that he is getting new technology on Monday hut is given no 
advance or concurrent release time to experiment with it. or sometimes, even to set it up properly. 
We must wonder too about what kind of sense of professionalism and morale a faculty member in 
this situation can maintain. Based upon the number of people who have described similar 
problems to us and the detail of their examples, we suspect that this is a problem of major 
proportions. 

The other dimension of quality of instruction pertains to the teaching abilities of faculty. 
The number one concern expressed by most students with whom sve spoke was the ability of faculty 
to communicate their subject matter expertise and to exhibit the skills of teaching - curriculum 
planning, establishing course objectives, lecturing, evaluation, etc. Students suggested that these 
problems reflected both workload pressures and insufficient training in the art of teaching. 

We were told that the typical approach to pedagogical training was a one-week orientation 
for new teachers immediately before their entry into the classroom. We spoke with many new 
teachers who told us that they were hired in September, put through a very quick one-week 
orientation, and then assigned 20 or more hours involving at least four-different courses. When we 
asked if it wouldn't make more sense to hire new teachers in the spring and give them a longer 
period of training in teaching methods and time to develop their courses, we were told "Yes" but 
the college can't afford it." 

While there is clearly no consensus about the best way to train teachers, most informed 
opinion would suggest that a once only one^week orientation immediately before going to the 
classroom does not reflect much concern for students or teachers. We note also thu the Basic 
Documents place considerable stress upon the investment of time and resources, on a continuous 
basis, in training subject matter experts in teaching methods. The low priority given to teacher 
training in the colleges is another unobtrusive indicator of quality. There may be some electronics, 
computing, or accounting experts who have natural teaching ability. However, with the type of 
training provided for new teachers, and the type of refresher training provided for veteran 
^ teachers, any excellence in teaching found in the system would only be fortuitous. 
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Course Evaluation 

Beyond the training of teachers, students have expressed a strong desire for the 
establishment of a system of coursa evaluations. They have presented this proposal, not for the 
purpose of conducting a mtch hunt among the faculty, but for providing constructive feedback 
which may be used for the improvement of teaching; methods and course content. They have 
suggested also that a teacher's workload situation be taken Into account ir designing the course 
evaluations. In one college, students said that as much as they o nre a course evaluation system, 
they are willing to wait until faculty workload problems have biien resol/ed. before instituting 
such a system. They have urged also that course evaluations be done in such a way as to provide 
adequate protection for faculty against arbitrary administrative treatment. 

These student proposals for course evaluation seem to us sensible proposals with sensible 
qualifications. As we noted earlier. Astin has argued that no college can be serious about its 
commitment to quality if it does not elicit feedback from students regarding their educational 
experience. The practice of obtaining student input in program and course evaluations is widely 
accepted m post-secondary education, and wnile it obviously does not provide complete information 
foi: assessing quality, it is a valuable component. 

Professional Development, Curriculum Development :*.td Program Review: 
Interrelationships 

Quality does not happen by chance but is a result of continuous efforts directed towards 
maintaining and enhancing it. Within industry, quality control and development are an ongoing 
concern wmch require significant expenditures of time and money. Thus, industrial organizations, 
if they are to survive, not only establish quality control departments but also make major 
investments m research and development of better processes and products. Similarly, if the 
colleges of Ontario are to remain quality institutions that are relevant to a changing society then 
their budgets should reflect a serious commitment to ongoing program reviews as well as 
professional and curriculum development. 

It is equally important to recognize that these activities are so closely interrelated that to 
Ignore one of them is to render ineffective the efforts in the remaining areas. Within an 
educational system, it is virtually impossible to make sharp distinctions between program quality 
and professional competency, for all too often the program or course is the instructor Thus, any 
change m program quality is highly dependent upon changes in faculty. Implicit in the role of an 
instructor is the professional responsibility to maintain an expertise in the appropriate fields of 
study and to remain current with the developments In these fields. In addition, he or she must 
constantly search for and apply the most appropriate and effective pedagogical technologies 
available. The need for such professional development is fully recognized by students, faculty, and 
administiators alike but the commitment in face of declining budgets is diminishing. In fact, some 
colleges have budgeted less than $160 per faculty member for professional development. However, 
the scale of professional development that seems to be required suggests that a greater portion of 
the budget should be devoted to this activity. 

Of equal importance is the assurance that sufficient time is made available for professional 
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development at appropriate periods in the year. Whilf the May-June period was perhaps on'-^ 
available for the professional development of most faculty teaching in post-secondary programs^ it 
has never been readily available for those teaching in retraining programs. In many cases, the 
needs for professional development are as great for the former but for different reasons. Faculty in 
programs such as BTSD and ESL may need to devote such time to pedagogical training and to 
develop expertise in curriculum development. 

This observation does not mean that all faculty should be allocated identical amounts of time 
for professional development but rather that a minimum amount of time is required by each 
faculty member which may be extended to meet particular program needs. Obvious examples are 
the high technology areas which are presently undergoing rapid and frequent changes. However, 
all professional development activities need not be devoted entirely to updating in a field of study. 
Comments were expressed by students, administrators, and faculty regarding tne need for some 
process of regeneration of interest and motivation in the teaching/learning process, 

' would seem that the major part of curriculum development is limited to individual course 
development, more familiarly known as course preparation. Many faculty expressed concern 
about the need to place some limits on the number of course preparations per semester whereas 
comments regarding curriculum development were few and far between. One gatnered iht 
impression that thee was little concern about this activity in most colleges. The occasional 
individual would make some comment regarding curriculum development but not with the same 
conviction or concern as other instru tional assignment issues might provoke. The almost total 
lack of concern for curriculum development in insUtutions which pride themselves on providing 
relevant programs for just about any need was disconcerting to the committee. Why the colleges 
appear to have given curriculum development such a low priority is not known to the committee. 

No specific answers were provided to the committee other than that such activities are time 
consuming and expensive This short term perspective toward both curriculum and professional 
development has in effect curtailed dramatically the only significant investments that educational 
institutions can make. We are therefore concerned about the long term future of the colleges. 
Without systematic development of new programs or courses and the continual refinement of 
existing programs and courses, the colleges will become less relevant to the workplace and thereby 
less able to meet the needs of students. It is critical for the college system that provisions be made 
in terms of budget and personnel for curriculum development. 

A number of factors extant among the colleges militate against more than a perfunctory 
commitment to program and course development. Reference has <iiready been made to the gradual 
erosion of time once reserved for such activities, but program development, like professional 
development, is an ongoing year round operation. The necessity to ensure that instructional 
assignments are as close to the maximum as possible for all faculty prevents the creation of 
alternate periods of time for developmental work. 

This is especially true for instructors in many of the retraining and academic upgrading 
programs Many of these programs operate on a continuous intake model which means that they 
operate on a year round basis, leaving no time for development. Yet in some respects it is these 
programs to which much attention should be given. Many of the students in these programs 
returning to an educational institution did not leave the prior one with any sense of success or 
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accomplishment. To place such students in a self-help environment in light of their past 
educational experiences begs for more curriculum development. 

It is also dilHcult to appreciate the pride exhibited by some administrators in their stated 
ability to introduce a new program overnight. How this is accomplished In such short order 
without the benefit of curriculum development is a mystery to the commit^'^e. Without much 
additional iniormation, one must wonder if a repository of programs exist in each college and a.i 
old one is dusted off when a new program is requested. Such comments may be harsh, but the 
supplicant manner in which colleges place themselves in meeting new government manpower 
retraining demands does little to bring about a sense of integrity and commitment to education. In 
the future colleges might be firmer with government agencies and demand sufficient lead time for 
appropriate curriculum development for new programs. Some may regard this statement as naive, 
and caution that if the colleges cannot mount new programs sufficiently quickljr' to meet the 
demands of government, government will take its business elsewhere. Nevertheless, as many 
faculty have pointed out to us, the integrity of the college system requires that they educate the 
Government, regarding the realities of scund and necessary curriculum development. 

It is our view that sound curriculum or professional development is best undertaken in 
conjunction with a systematic evaluation of both personnel and programs. As noted, the 
information presented to us would suggest that such reviews are seldom carried out on a regular 
basis within the college system unless specifically requested by an outside accrediting agency. The 
need for program evaluation was recognized some years ago when the Committee of Presidents 
commissioned the development of an evaluation instrument, now known as CAPRI Although this 
instrument is used in other provinces and several other countries, it has fallen into disuse in 
Ontario. One ma> also point to the existence of advisory committees to the various programs 
which have an obligation to require regular program evaluation in concert with proposed changes. 
Again nu evidence exists to suggest these activities are commonplace, in fact, quite the contrary. 
When pressed to comment on this situation, individuals provided the standard answers of lack of 
time and mone>. Once more, the emphasis would appear to be on dealing with issues from a short 
term perspective rather than giving serious consideration to long term consequences. 

In an educational institution the most critical resources are its stafT and its educational 
programs. Investments must be continually made to ensure that these resources are constantly 
improving despite the fact that the changes are not always visible or immediate. Continued cost 
cutting b> limiting qudiit> assessment, curriculum development, or professional development can 
only lead to a slow but serious deterioration of the services provided and a consequent decline in 
the morale and professionalism of faculty. It is, therefore, incumbent upon administration to 
reassess the importance they have given to these investments In the past and their commitment to 
an ongoing improvement in the quality of education received fay students. 

Concluding Remarks 

Before concluding this section, we feel compelled to reiterate some comments about quality 
which we have heard from large numbers of faculty and students. These comments perhaps 
oversimplify and overstate the reality, but they indicate the nature and strength of the feelings 
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which we have heard The comments likely are such as to evoke a defensive reaction among 
administrators at the college and system levels, something which we regret, as we have some 
sympathy for the difficult task which administrators have under difficult conditions. Still, we 
would urge administrators, after their initial reaction, to reflect upon what these comments mean 
to the development of the college system. In their starkest form, these comments are reflected m a 
statement which we have heard over and over fron^ faculty. "The government and the college 
administrators don't care a damn about educational quality, they care only about money." We 
heard many permutations of this comment. Often, instead of the woru money we heard "cost 
minimization," "cost efficiency," or "cramming more students intj the college/* 

Our impression was that many of the adminisirators with whom we spoke did genuinely care 
about quality (although they were doing little to assess or monitor it). Yet, we can see how faculty 
formed this impression In recent years, a substantial amount of effort has gone into the study of 
productivity and cost efficiency, and reports on these indices are widely circulated and discussed 
when administrators (system level and college-level) gather. We have seen no evidence of any 
comparable effort at data collection on quality and little evidence of substantive discussion of 
quality No doubt, it is easier to measure productivity than quality. However, the easiest course of 
action is not always the best. 

Finally, we should like to acknowledge that our study was initiated in response to perceived 
problems, and our interviews constituted an invitation for people to focus on problems. In dealing 
with immediately pressing concerns of students, faculty, and chairmen about quality and 
workload, we may unavoidably have been less than generous in regarding the present state of the 
education in the colleges The system has undergone remarkable expansion and transformation in 
a relatively short time and has many achievements of which to be proud. Rapid expansion nearly 
always creates problems in education. In commenting on the rapid expansion at Harvard m the 
late nineteenth century just before Lowell became president. Harvard historian Samuel Eliot 
Morrison (1965 441) made the following observation. 'Xowell proposed to put back into the 
academic basket some of the things that had fallen through the mesh during the process of 
expansion Of these, the most important was education." It is time to restore the academic basket 
of the Ontario colleges and to renew the system. In addition to attending to funding and workload, 
such renewal requires attention to academic leadership, faculty involvement, professional and 
curriculum development, and program review. 
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Equity 



In this section we attempt to provide a brief analysis of the problem of equity. Several 
perspectives on th?s important issue can be constructed from the data we have provided, not only 
from the patterns of assignments described in earlier, but also from the perceptions of both faculty 
and administrator offered to the committee. In thia section, we discuss four approaches to the idea 
of equity, followed by the committee's perspective on some specific issues related to the topic. 

Approaches to Equity 

In our understanding, the contract permits two apparently conflicting approaches to equity 

First, some would view the assignment of an equal number of teaching hours to all faculty as 
evidence of an equitable assignment distribution. In practice, this condition would obtain when, 
for example, all faculty are teaching maximum weekiy (or annual) hours. As contact hours is the 
only specifically quanitifiable feature of instructional assignment cited in the collective 
agreement, there might be a certain logic to such an equation of equity with equality We would 
note that many administrators appear, by their practice, to hold to such a de facto view of equity in 
assigning all faculty to teach the maximum number of hours permissible under the agreement 
However, as will be discussed below, most administrators perceive this to be inappropriate as a 
demonstration of equity, despite such common practices. 

The second view holds that, according to the contract, equitable assignments may be those 
with varying hours of instruction, such variations being the result of the application of factors cited 
in article 4.02iaHiii) (a):to (j) inclusive. While such a perspective oa equity appears desirable to all 
we spoke with, in most instances, we discovered the factors cited were not applied systematically, 
were unknown to the assignors, or were simply deemed irrelevant (given the pressures of numbers, 
leading administrators to exact maximum weekly teaching contact hours from most, of not all. 
faculty). Stated differently, assigned hours might be fewer than a given amount, for example, if 
travel time were considerable or if aparticular instructional mode were employed in a given course 
or program. This approach to equity, however, is implicitly oriented , to "effort" as a surrogate for 
workload. By this we mean that equity is assumed to be present for those expending (roughly) 
equivalent effort in the performance of their assignments, "Heavy" assignments (or workloads) 
are, therefore, distinguished from "light" loads by an implicit judgment about the effort which is to 
be expended. It is apparent to the committee that faculty and administrators. Individually and 
collectively, make use of this perspective in how they, in practice, evaluate different assignments. 

A third and related approach can be derived from a more limited view of the contractual 
relationship. Here, one is drawn to the protective and/or defensive nature of the agreement which 
seeks to preclude or resolve those assignments which might be considered to be "inequitable." 
Assignments construed Coy either party) to be inequitable are assumed to be. in simple terms. 
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unfair and/or unjust While this, at first reading, might be seen as merely a reiteration of the 
initial perspective (i e , unequal), the interpretation implicit in the numerous arbitr:ition awards 
under article 4 suggests that a more complex form of comparison is called for, one which 
establishes (or fails to establish) either the relative disparity between one individual's assignment 
(and related duties) and those of others, be they across the college or within a program or 
department; or the absolute disparity between an individual assignment and a given standard. 
Some arbitraUi'-s (e.g . O'Shea) have expressed concern that no obvious standards exist for the 
evaluation of factors stipulated in article 4.02(a)(iii) (a) through (j), but rather only hourly maxima 
appear to exist for this purpose. Moreover, a basis from which to assess claims to relative 
inequities has not been developed. 

This latter approach embodies some of the pioblems a.ssociated with each of the two former 
perspectives Similar to the first approach (which v,e can term the equality perspective), appeals 
might be made (or. according to the thrust of arbitration awards, must be made) with reference to 
an objective measurement; i.e.. an assignment is unfair or unjust if it can be seen to be unequal 
against a definable (presumably numerical) standard. Similar to the second approach, 
assignments requiring differing effort (measurement of which is far from direct) would likewise be 
judged as unfair or unjust, though we note, as did O'Shea xFlorence Ward Interim Award #1. 1982) 
that different employees may devote vastly different.amounts of time (read effort) to performing 
substantially the same functions, depending upon the individual skills, experience, ability, 
motivation, concentration, and ability to work efficiently. Greater difficulty would obtain in 
effortS:to compare individuals performing si Lstantially different functions. Both views (equality 
and effort) present their own dilemmas with respect to comparisons. The third approach tfairness) 
seeks to address both and, in our view, has addressed neither, at least from the perspective of tne 
arbitration awards. 

Finally, a fourth approach might be offered that of "reasonableness." While this criterion 
might appear, at first glance, to suffer from the same indeterminacy as the "effort" approach, its 
basis is not in comparisons among members of a group (within a department or a college), but 
rather, its implicit referent is whether or not faculty and/or administration deem it likely that the 
range of factors constituting the entirety of the assignment "willpromote good quality teaching" 
(Estey; 1975-98) Though this is not the only function of the collective agreement, it is fair to say. 
following Estey, that the nature of the educational enterprise must be considered m establishing 
•'reasonableness " As in the instance of the "effort" approach, the committee has found a 
commonsense reasoning on the part of both faculty and administration which seeks to answer the 
implicit question. "Is a given workload reasonable?" 

We would note that it is with respect to this last notion that the disparity between faculty 

and management perceptions appears most dramatically as a "mile-wide chasm." Both groups 

indicated that, using the "equality" approach, most faculty (within each category) are teaching 

relatively equal numbers of hours. Both groups similarly agreed that assignments were somewhat 

variable with respect to "effort." which constituted a degree of inequitability under the second 

approach, the degree to which forming the basis of disagreement. Likewise, both faculty and 

management agree that it is difficult to determine whether assignments are either "fair" or "just" 

fas a criteria for equitability] and that the contractual relationship informs neither a relative nor 

ft 
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an absoluU standard given the lack of specificity of the factors cited in article 4,02. The committee 
can append its perception that some of these factors (e.g., nature of subject, necessary preparation 
and student contact, etc.) are not amenable to a singb., precise or quantifiable categorization. 

The basis of the considerably disparate perceptions lies with the notion of "reasonableness." 
The predominant view of administration is that few workloads are, in any basic sense, 
unreasonable. Faculty, for the most part, view their now normal -and contractually permlsbible- 
workloads as essentially unreasonable. It is worth noting that those first level administrators we 
spoke with are essentially divided on this question, possibly reflecting their organizational 
position as well as their personal experience and perceptions. Administrators find it basicall> 
appropriate that faculty are not only teaching the number of hours that they are assigned, but to 
the numbers of and kinds of student they meet, in the facilities in which they work, in the subjects 
covered, and in the manner they engage and evaluate students. Faculty find it basicall> 
inappropriate and unreasonable that they are expected vo provide a respectable, quality education 
given the factors Drought to bear (hours, numbers of students, nature of subjects and students, 
facilities, etc.). While this disparity in perceptions appears to be the basis of much genuine 
disagreement, it extends the debate concerning what workloads are appropriate b/eyond the 
contractual domain to include issues of quality and fiscal reality at one time. Both groups would 
appear to agree that equalizing hours does not imply equivalent efforts, nor will the application 
and formal distribution of factors (i.e., those in 4.02) constitute a just or fair assignment. Rather, it 
appears that both faculty and administrators understand the reasonableness issue as the essential 
dilemma. 

The committee has been presented with much direction as to what constitutes a reasonable 
workload. Our conclusion, however, is that it is difficult to construct a single, numerical standard 
for reasonableness from which to compare descriptions of actual assignments. Both faculty and 
local administrators concur that it is insufficient to employ contact hours (or even student contact 
hours) as the sole or even major determinant. Indeed, while the variations, bcth within and 
between colleges on such measures is significant, variations in those more subjective factors 
contribute much to our understanding of how inequity Is experienced In particular colleges. A 
range of these factors can be addressed by asking how reasonable is a given assignment, in and of 
Itself, as well as compared to others. Both forms of comparison were offered to the committee In a 
variety of contexts. 

Group 1/Group 2 Comparisons 

The first and most contractually relevant comparison concerns the distinction between 
post-secondary and non*post-secondary faculty. Clearly, the assumption King behind the current 
agreement is that differences in yearly land weekly) hours are reasonable, given the nature of the 
tasks and the effort that faculty m each group are expected to perform. Our understanding of the 
e.xperiences and perceptions of those we spoke with is that this assumption is. In large measure, 
unsupportable. This conclusion is, we believe, supported bv several facts. First,_for a number of 
areas, m technology m particular, faculty are regularly engaged in some retraining and some 
post-secondary teaching ia range of electronic^ mechanical, and Instrumentation, etc. programs 
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can be offered as examples). In such cases, faculty and administrators (chairmeni offered the view 
that the determination of category appeared to be a function of funding source rather than 
instrnctional tasks, and many were unaware of which category ^ome affected faculty were actually 
in at any given point in time. Those faculty in group 2, however, can be (and many are^ assigned up 
to 200 annual additional hours and, as a result, teach considerably more weeks than their group I 
peers with whom they share responsibilities. The/ share the same professional and curriculum 
development needs, which are often considerable is such "high tech" areas. They share the same 
theory and laboratory preparation requirements, and the same student evaluation requirements, 
the same responsibilitiesfor student placement and liaison with employers. Mostof ail, ihey share 
the same students and curriculum. This includes, for example, the case of faculty teaching 
identical secretarial courses to post secondary and retraining students, albeit in separate sections. 
The rationale for contractuall> imposed differences for such faculty are difficult to reconcile with 
the actual assignments. It appears patently obvious to us that such differences in assignment are 
inequitable. 

A second group of no n- post secondary faculty who merit comment are those involved m 
college preparatory, upgrading, remedial, and ESL teaching. While such faculty lend to have 
smaller class sizes, most reported increasing demands over the past few years centrally through 
larger classes, with the concurrent pressure to offer "lecture" or "group work" more regularly, and 
through having an increasingly diverse group of students intending to enter a variety of programs 
each of which may have particular requirements, for example, English composition or different 
science courses, at different levels and for different purposes. Such demands, coupled wun the 
heterogeneous academic, social and cultural backgrounds of students, appear to have necessitated 
increased curriculum planning and a multiplicity of delivery styles. 

Surely, orienting to such needs is not wrong, given the college s mandate. For these needs to 
be met, however, requires establishing clearer expectations and guidance to faculty as well as the 
time to accomplish the tasks expected. As with other group 2 faculty, little professional and 
curriculum development time is available, often none in a reasonably continuous blc<:k. Offering 
non contact time on otherwise assigned days, or one day a week, or on randomly dispersed days 
does not represeiU an administrative expectation for any concerted PD or CD activities. Similarly, 
if extensive work in preparatory areas is expected, class sizes of more than 20 is, according to 
faculty and many chairmen, unreasonable, if not counter-productive. This is exacerbated by the 
continuous intake nature of such programs which may change both the specific nature of the 
students and the consequent demands on faculty at many, and irregular, points in the year. This 
group of faculty attend to the largest and most basic group of non-post-secondary students. Their 
experience is that (senior) administrators denigrate their contributions and efforts. We heard 
little to challenge their perception. 

A third group of non post secondary faculty are frequently said by administrators to have 
unreasonably "light" workloads. They include those in more traditional retraining and trades 
training areas such as welding, machine shop, automotive and other regulated and non-regulated 
trades Of those we spoke with, most seemed largely satisfied with the number of weekly hours 
they spent in student contact (some of whom have 25 hours, either under a local agreement or de 
^ facto under the realities of their program organizations). While there is considerable variation in 
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the professional development needs of facuit> in this grcap, most expressed great dissatisfaction 
with tho lack of professional and curriculum development time, especialiy In a block, for the 
purpose of professional updating. Anyone who doubts the necessity for such t. me need only reflect 
on some of the changes in, for example, the micro-computerization of automobile fuel, electrical 
and monitoring systems, or of aircraft design and components. Such changes may not require 
exceedingly long blocks of non-contact time every year but clearly require more than current 
provisions. In addition, both faculty and (somei administrators have serious concerns about safety 
which have arisen as class sizes have increased. These can be addressed only by establishing 
reasonable class size lunits and adher»ng to them. Not unrelated is the apparent willingness of 
administrators to accept if not so;«cit funds In particular areas which in turn requires large and 
often hastily organized efforts to .^evelop curriculum, find students, utilize equipment, sign 
contracts (with either employers, anions or governments) and actually mount the program 
successfully. In a previous section, vve raised the concerns about the quality implicatiuns of such 
hastily implemented initiatives. Here, we note that such initiatives impose demands on faculty 
which must be taken into account in assessing and assigning their workload. 

In sum, the committee finds it necessary to questior- the group I/group 2 distinction. Those 
involved in the variety of remedial and upgrading programs, as well as those in numerous 
technology and business areas, share much with post secondary faculty. A re e.xamination of their 
total assignments will, we believe, find thens with more reasonable workloads especially if seen in 
relation to their counterparts in other jurisdictions. 



Post-secondary Comparisons 

A second comparison concerns workloads of post-secondary faculty. In addition to some 
extreme variations between colleges (which apply to most, if not all, subgroups), there are several 
relevant distinctions we have considered. First, we find no justification for the contract provision 
that nursing faculty may be allocated an additional 75 hours per year. The demands on their time 
are certainly no less, on a weekly basis, than for post secondary faculty as a whole. Their extra 
annual hours come, m large measure, from additional weeks of teaching. Our Impression is that 
their professional and curriculum development needs are essentially denied in favour of additional 
teaching. Many h?ve participated in major curricular renovations out of a sense of professional 
responsibility. These efforts are not only appropriate, but are necessary if professional standards 
are to be maintained and their students are to become accordited practise. The amount of clinical 
supervision required is a function of professional judgment, relations with hospitals and their 
personnel, and the needs of particular students. We are concerned that, at current levels, the efibrt 
required to carry out these tasks at a high level of professionalism may be unreasonable. 

A second , and not unrelated, comparison concerns those faculty involved in field placement 
and cooperative education activities. The lack of consistency in how such supervision is measured 
must be addressed. We have noted that administrators and faculty involved in such programs 
agree that current allocations are largely arbitrary and in need of substantial revision in many 
cases. It may be argued that by accounting for all these (including evaluation) such faculty would 
be relatively privileged compared to those peerb whose time for student evaluation is not similarly 
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counted as instructional time. However, given the limited number of placements involved we are 
not sure this would result in significant inequities and. if our concern is what is reasonable, rather 
than merely equal, our criteria must be different for different contexts. 

Similar provisions should be made with respect to co-op supsrvison. Such allocations must 
ultimately he based on the work expected of faculty in such circumstances. If the na'.ure of the 
"contact" involved in field placement or co-op supervision is limited to monitoring attendance or 
observing (but not evaluating) a problem student or performance, such activities are clearly of a 
different order than those which call for technical or professional competence, the management of 
relations, and the educational follow-up that may be reasonably expected of a teaching master. If 
such expectations are present on the part of both academic administrators and faculty, time 
allocations for such activities ought to be commensurate with the stated role expectations and 
responsibilities. 

A third comparison of some interest relates to distinctions between those faculty with 
program, in addition to teaching, responsibilities. Not all post-secondary faculty take upon 
themselves or are assigned, the task of recruiting, screening, and selecting applicants; acting as 
class advisor, arranging placements, and performing significant liaison functions with industry, 
agencies, and their professional peers. From our numerous discussions with post-secondary 
faculty, it appears that those involved in such activities have adopted different perspectives on 
which aspects of their assignments are most problematic. The lack of adequate recognition for 
these tasks ranks high on their lists. 

We note that as a result of possible changes in admissions policies, these tasks may become 
increasingly onefous. at least in the near term, as programs may be required to employ applicant 
selection criteria that "shall be capable of objective demonstration or measurement;" "shall be 
relevant to the program" and "shall reflect the probability of success in the program" (MCU. 
I985b-5) If such a policy is adopted, much effort will be required to substantially modify existing 
procedures The committee has little doubt that such program specific responsibilities must be 
taken seriously, that they vary in quantity and demands on a program specific basis, and that 
reasonable allocations must be provided to faculty engaged in sr<:h activities. 

A fourth and final area of comparison involving post-secondary faculty concerns their 
involvement in what has been termed "summer teaching." As we noted earlier with regard to 
patterns of assignment, our data suggest great unevenness in the assignment of post-secondary 
faculty to teach during either the May - June „r July - August periods, two variants of which can be 
cited simply The first concerns those faculty involved in non-semestered. non-traditiona! and 
cooperative education type programs where the permutations of scheduled student activity 
(classroom, lab and employer-based training) require faculty involvement for periods during a 
time when other faculty are not normally engaged in such activities. While these faculty tend to 
have fewer hours during the normal terms, such reductions tend to be minimal, yet allow for 
non-contact time to be scheduled (e.g.. 40 weeks at 17 hours per week falls below the annual 
maximum, as does 30 or 32 at 20 hours per week). The loss of such time for professional and 
curriculum development is considered by most faculty we spoke with as being a serious source of 
inequity and. given the necessity for ongoing PD and CD activities, this loss cannot be reasonably 
accounted for given such assignments. 
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A second group of faculty involved in "summer teaching" consists of those post secondary 
faculty who are assigned to retrainmg programs during either (May June or July August) 
period. Such assignments constitute a major uritant in a number of colleges. In one college, for 
example, the expectation is that a third of faculty will Involved each year, though some ma\ be 
mvoived annually and others rarely. Expectations for work performed during the summer in these 
Situations are unclear and range fiom "babysitting** to more substantive educational activities. 
This latter perception is of some import In that many faculty told us of that perfunctory 
involvement of regular post secondary faculty in summer stints In upgrading and retraining has a 
•leleterious effect upon both faculty and studeuts. V/e *vere offered the example of how one group of 
BTSD students had five different English teachers over a ten-week period. 

The unevenness of such summer responsibilities includes major differences between and 
within colleges as to which programs are affected (e.g., substitute ESL Instructors are hired atone 
college where regular post-secondary faculty fill in for BTSD instructors, to other colleges where 
only selected facultv are utilized, to colleges where no .such assignments appear to be givenK 
Assignments oifac^.^, ,u this way appear to assume that a modicum of substitution Is not onlv 
feasible, but has no negative effects on the educational process of which it Is a pari. Given that 
faculty are hired for their subject, rather than their pedagogical competencies, we question the 
appropriateness of such assignments for both staff and students. 
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Additional Comparisons 

Two further areas of comparison should be mentioned. 

Firjt, overwhelming agreement exists among faculty and administrators concerning the 
assignments of new faculty (sessional and probationary). Employing a commonsense version of 
what IS reasonable, there is little doubt that assigning equal workloads to beginning teachers Is 
anything Dut reasonable. Compounding this Is the de facto procedure In the majority of cases of 
hiring new facult> as late as possible and assigning them the remainder of courses and sections 
which their more senior colleagues find least desirable. Such faculty therefore face assignments 
often composed of the largest number and range of different courses, the poorest of schedules 
involving travel and timetabling resulting from "whatever is left," with few opportunities to either 
"catch your breath" or consult with colleagues. New faculty do, in this sense, also create additional 
professional duties for e.xisting faculty who are properlv assumed to be the greatest source of 
assistance for content, teaching methodology and materials. To the extent that most faculty 
appear to prefer similar, smaller, advanced level classes, new faculty are often expected to teach 
large first year courses which can result in not only their discouragement but that of their 
students. The committee shares with those we spoke with across the system the view that current 
practices are both unproductive and unreasonable and should be altered tv ensure that the 
assignments given to new faculty are more appropriate and more reasonable, 

A second additional area concerns the distribution of the material and ph>sical resources of 
the college. From ^hat we heard from both faculty and administrators, comparisons between 
divisions and programs ^i^ juld show great variations in the distribution of space, equipment, etc. 
No one v^e spoke with wouii suggest a standard of equality be used in such allocations, some areajr 
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of activity clearly require greater resources than others. However, the question has been 
frequently raised concerning the effects of such distributions on the ability of faculty to carry out 
their assignments The committee had limited ability to inquire into the actual distribution of 
resources, though we were invited to observe everything from broken audio-visual equipment to 
inadequate office space to poorly maintained washroom facilities. The unevenness of allocations 
can, in some instances, be traced to the availability of generous funding for particular large-scale 
capital expenditures, but not for either "normal replacement" or ongoing operating needs. One 
faculty member expressed this succinctly by stating "If you want anything in our division you call 
it CAD/CAM Ifyou want a pencil, call it a CAD/CAM pencil." The feeling is widespread. Many 
faculty are disturbed, not because of a general inadequacy of everyday material resources, but also 
that the majority of programs with no expensive needs seem to be "subsidizing" those few with 
particularly exotic requirements. While we cannot conclude from our data that such expenditures 
on a limited number of major capital investments have been "made on the backs of the average 
facul^> member," the committee is impressed by the need to consider the effects of generally 
inadequate resources on the effort required to utilize them (e.g., time spent repairing the same 
equipment over and over, disparities between equipment used in the classrooms and that used in 
industry, producing equations ind lecture notes on paper because a blackboard needs resurfacing 
and can't be seen from the back of an overcrowded classroom, etc.). While it may be possible in 
some instances to do more with less, it seems that a point has been reached where having less 
inevitably means doing less. 



Toward Reasonable Assignments 

The problem faced by the committee has been understood by the college communities 
^faculty, administrators z.nd students alike) to be that of answering the queialon. What constitutes 
a reasonable workload'^ We need remind no one of the subjectivity inherent in such a challenge. 
While we are not without data upon which to base such a judgment, the perspectives of those 
involved find their grounds in far more than averages, percentage distributions, and constant 
dollar comparisons. Knowledge of the actual activities and problems faced by those engaged in the 
educational enterprise neither can nor should be in any way discounted. 

To subsume the very real and tangible variations both within and between colleges m a 
single index is to reduce all matters of discretion and judgment to matters of rule. While .such a 
rule^governed approaclvmay offer something in the way of clarity, it cannot consider the full range 
of factors that are germane and worthy of consideration. In short, we do not believe a single 
formula can do justice to the myriad of highly relevant factors identified as either components of, 
or influences upon, instructional assignments. 

The overwhelming majority of faculty we spoke with cited aspects of their workloads which 
are either not recognized at all or not given adequate attention compared to their importance. At 
the same time, while such factors are not susceptible to quantification, "assigned instructional 
hours'* fails miserably to capture the relevancies which are plainly available to anyone willing to 
reflect on the nature of faculty workloads. All evidence to the contrary, defining workloads solely 
in this manner is to sustain an indefensible pretense, 
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If a reasonable workload is the object of the assignment exercise, the committee believes 
certain necessary criteria must be met which include specific provisions for; 

1. weekly and annual instructional hours; 

2. numbers of students in classes of different kinds: 

3. minimal curriculum and professional development time and accountability for its use 
for all faculty; 

4. provisions which acknowledge che full value of clinicaL, field placement and 
cooperative education, and laboratory and shop activities (relative to lecture, seminar 
activities); 

5. the number of different courses and/or activities individuals are assigned^ 

6. the assignments given new faculty; and 

7. provisions which practically distinguish the nature of students, e.g., remedial 

The specific numbers appropriate to these criteria must obviously vary for a number of 
different faculty activities. However, the range is not infinite, nor is the number of categories of 
faculty activity to be considered. The issue at this juncture must be to acknowledge that the 
criteria listed are not only relevant but can in fact be the subject of specification. 

Finally, we must note our concern on two additional matters. 

First, we have examined the brief presented on behalf of the committee of Presidents and the 
Council of Regents. We regret that those bodies have been unable to appreciate the effects of 
funding constraints and enrolment increases on the educational enterprise. In our view, excessive 
and inappropriate assignments are more the rule than the exception and failure to acknowledge 
this basic fact represents a distortion of values far more than a difference of opinion. To imply (1) 
that class size is largely irrelevant and (2) that the maximum instructional hours allowable for the 
majority of faculty should be independent of, or even, increase with no limit<3Ltions on other factors, 
is simply untenable. 

Second, the development of a more appropriate bargaining structure is necessary to 
facilitate the transition to an agreement which can addrass the criteria and issues cited above No 
short cuts are possible that will allow both faculty and administrators to claim and exercise 
ownership over both the problems and potential solutions which they have brought to the 
committee s attention. The issues of quality discussed earlier, equity and the problems associated 
with Its measurement, professional development, curriculum development, program review, and 
mechanisms for addressing disputes-all of these matters - call for fundamentally different 
relationships than e.Kist at present. We do not believe there is 'one right answer," but its absence 
cannot deter either faculty or administrators from any attempt to find one that will address their 
sustantive concerns. 
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Comparisons with Other Jurisdictions 



The Relevance of Comparisons 

Throughout the history of collective bargaining in the Ontario college system, there has been 
a fairly consistent reluctance on the part of the Council of Regents to consider comparisons either 
with other Canadian or with comparable U.S. institutions. In contrast it would appear that the 
union has on more than one occasion encouraged comparisons with other community colleges, and 
its most recent position on instructional assignments would appear to have been heavily influenced 
by the current agreement of a sister institution in the province. 

Despite this generalization, the Council of Regents in its presentations to Mr. Justice Estey 
did propose that institutions such as the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology and the 
Southern Alberta Institute of Technology were appropriate for comparison in matters of weekly 
teaching hours During these same hearings the Union representatives were of the opinion that 
the Alberta community college system should be used in comparing weekly teaching hours. 
Justice Estey himself refrained from making comparisons with any jurisdictions and concluded. 

This Board (of Arbitration) is not in a position to conduct a proper investigation into 
these varying types of (teaching load) scales. References to these other institutions are 
helpful in a general way to ascertain trends and measurement techniques, but in our 
view are not helpful to ascertain the precise answer ^o the workload question which we 
must unhappily now answer. (1975:76-77). 

During the most recent round of negotiations, the union once again made a number of 
proposals regarding instructional assignments which were based upon the system currently in 
effect at the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. According to Whrtehead ip. 64) the Council of 
Regents* position on this matter is. "Such a model as is in effect at Ryerson and proposed by the the 
Union would be unsuitable, inappropriate, unworkable, and unnecesary in the Ontario college 



These strong statements have their roots in the belief that the CAAT system is far larger, 
more complex, and varied than R>erson and so the model employed at that institution would not be 
transferable. 

The committee does not share the opinion that the Ontario college system is so different from 
any other college system in North America (or beyond) and is prepared to make comparisons with 
other institutions both inside and outside Ontario. In a sense, the college system tn each province 
and state on this continent has its own distinct characteristics, reflecting its unique histor>, the 
circumstances which gave rise to its evolution, and the different cultural, social, and economic 
environment in which it exists. However, since these colleges are educational enterprises 
designed to meet the diverse needs of out-of school youth and adults for non-degree education, 
career preparation, remediation, retraining, and continuing education, there are more common 
features than differences among the various college systems in Canada and the United States. 



system. 
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-First, it IS assumed that the role of instructors is relatively similar within all Canadian and U S. 
community colleges. By this we mean that faculty are first and foremost teachers. Secondly, it is 
assumed that each faculty member is responsible for the full range of activities and responsiblities 
associated with the teaching of a given course. Thirdly, it is assumed that instructors must 
constantly strive to update themselves and the courses they teach and to participate in the ongoing 
development of programs and the college. Finally, it is recognized that programs can be compared 
in terms of the level of intellectual and skill development requited of the graduate. 

One of the principal distinguishing features of Ontario colleges has been the lack of explicit 
university transfer programs. However, we were told that many arts and science courses in the 
colleges are comparable to the corresponding courses in universities, and college students who 
transfer to universities have been able to receive some credit for these college courses. At the other 
end of the spectrum, it appears that Ontario colleges devote a larger proportion of their resources 
to vocational retraining than is the case for many other jurisdictions. However, as noted earlier, 
OTA purchases now account for less than one-fifth of total system activity, and much of that is for 
upgrading or ESL programs which are a prominent feature in the activity of colleges in other 
jurisdictions as well. The vast bulk of enrolment in Ontario colleges is in career programs, as is 
the case in other jurisdictions. The frequently mentioned university transfer programs of British 
Columbia and Alberta, or of California, Illinois, or other states rarely account for more than 20 per 
cent of enrolment in those jurisdictions. 

When one compares the descriptions of career programs in college catalogues, little 
difference appears to exist among programs offered in Ontario, British Columbia, New York. 
Illinois, and so on. In short, we are not convinced that such major differences exist between 
colleges m Ontario and those of other North American jurisdictions which make a comparison of 
instructional assignment parameters and practices inappropriate. Moreover, it is common for 
Ontario colleges to look to the more developed systems in the United States as sources of ideas for 
organization, curriculum, and pedagogical innovation. It seems equally appropriate to look to the 
instructional assignment experience of these jurisdictions as well, not necessarily for models to 
emulate but at least for experiences upon which to reflect. 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 

The Ryerson Polytechnical Institute is the only institution with which a comparison might 
be made withm Ontario, especially since its contract contains many of ihe items regarding 
mstructional assignment proposed by the union for inclusion in the colleges* agreement. Although 
the union has chosen to emulate the workload articles containedan the Ryerson agreement, it must 
be pointed out that these articles were developed in a spirit of cooperation and over many years. It 
IS therefore appropriate to provide a short history of collective bargaining in the Institute, together 
with some comments on the prevailing relationship hich exists between the faculty and 
administration. 

The first agreement negotiated between the institute and the R>erson Faculty Association in 
the academic year 1966/67 contained some basic workload provisions. These included such items 
as. specific limits to the number of "appearances'* of an instructor before a class, parameters 
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regarding the number of unique preparations, and class size limits ranging between 15 and 35 
students. 

The agreement remained in effect until 1972 when a second round of negotiations was 
initiated. At this time the institute and the association were unable to secure an agreement on 
several issues, including workload. Since the agreement called for binding arbitration in such 
circumstances, an arbitrator was appointed in the fall of 1973. The arbitratt)r did rule on issues 
such as salary and benefits but charged the parties with the responsibili^ jf arriving at an 
acceptable workload solution. Extensive discussions on this topic were undertaken throughout 
1973/74 and the 1974/75 collective agreement contained a new workload clause stated in a rather 
broad and conceptual format. 

This clause remained in effect until 1980/81 when matters of workload were once more in 
dispute Again the arbitrator refrained from making decisions on workload and referred the 
matter back to the parties concerned. By 198Z'83 an amendment to the workload provision of the 
existing contract was agreed upon by both parties. The one important addition incorporated into 
the agreement was the principle of "averaging" workload over a specific time period. In this case, 
workload may be normally averaged over a two-semester period. This permits uneven teaching 
assignments in each semester to allow for particular program factors. It was in this agreement 
that graduated allowances of preparation time for courses to be taught were first introduced. 

Although the 1984/85 agreement is somewhat different in detail from the previous contracts, 
the major characteristics of the workload provisions have remained essentially the same as they 
have been since they were first included in 1974. Thus, the current contract contains a number of 
features which are absent from the college's agreement, the most notable of which are. 

1 the recognition of a number of elements in the instructional process such as course 
preparation and student evaluation for which specific time allowances are made, 

2 the establishment of several limits including, an average workload of 50 hours per 
week; a maximum class size of 44 - 48 students, the average weekly student contact 
hours will not exceed 540; and 

3 the provision of special conditions for instruction in the nursing, and social work 
programs. 

Ryerson's acceptance or recognition of the need to quantify workload components is in stark 
contrast to the Council of Regents* view for the Ontario college system. How does one account for 
the difference in views in comparable institutions within the same province? No obvious answer 
prevails but two factors differentiate Ryerson from and the college system. 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute is considered by the provincial government as equivalent to 
a university and so is eligible for funding at the levels that prevail in the university system. The 
CAATs on the other hand, are funded through a different mechanism. The net result is that grants 
per student at Ryerson are somewhat higher than in the college system. One could therefore 
conclude that Ryerson is in a more fortunate position and is better able to accommodate a flexible 
and diverse instructional assignment arrangement (though Ryerson has complained that the 
university funding formula gives insufficient recognition of the institute s cost structure). 

While there is a strong appeal for this explanation, it should be realized that the 
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"quantification of workload components cannot be seen as a panacea to correct any unreasonable 
behaviour by unreasonable people'* (Whitehead, pp. 97 98). This observation suggests that greater 
consideration should be given to the climate prevailing within the institution and at the 
bargaining table. After all, the level of funding does not limit the range of quantifiable variables 
that might be considered as distinct from the maximum or minimum limits assigned to these 
variables. 

Several interviews with both administration and faculty at Ryerson provided an opportunity 
to assess the nature of the organizational climate. It was clear that the prevailing attitudes toward 
collective bargaining have been critical to the evolutionary approach taken in the development of 
the agreement. A number of individuals referred to the "ethos" within the institution that resulted 
in the parties* being determined to make the agreement work despite the soft and sometimes 
ambiguous language. In the same view, the contractual agreement is "silent" on a number of 
workload conilitions which are expected to be worked out satisfactorily at the departmental level. 

There is no doubt that the problem solving approach to workload issues and the positive 
labour relations atmosphere wuhin the Institute are key factors in dealing with instructional 
assignments. On several occasions our attention was drawn to Article VI of the Ryerson 
agreement which indicates that, among other things, working conditions and salary schedules 
must be judged in relation to the educational aims of the Institute. Whitehead's ip. 98) assessment 
of Ryerson is that it is an institution with a relatively "mature'* bargaining relationship. 

Particular attention would have to be given to number of assignable teaching hours per 
week. The R>erson contract permits a maximum of 18 hours of instruction in any one semester 
provided that the overall average for two semesters does not exceed 16.5 hours. Such maxima 
seem to be in keeping with the levels established in other contracts for post secondary programs, 
but seems, to be low for the other types of programs. Therefore, the adoption of this approach 
would require some other maxima on contact hours for vocational and upgrading programs. 

It is possible that both college administrators and faculty might have concerns regarding the 
establishment of maximum class size similar to those in the Ryerson agreement but for different 
reasons. For the case of administrators, there is some reluctance on their part to recognize that 
class size is a significant factor in establishing equitable workloads. On the other hand, although 
faculty are anxious to have some form of student contact measure included in the contract it is 
conceivable that they may view the class sizes at Ryerson as being too large. Many college faculty 
consider a class size of 30-35 as being too large, and yet it is possible for classes to reach enrolments 
of 48 students at Ryerson. In all fairness, it must be pointed out that the interaction of the 
measured variables employed to determine workload at Ryerson is such that an instructor 
teaching the maximum of 16.5 hours per semester would never have classes at maximum 
enrolment. 

A major attraction of the Ryerson approach is that it does permit a relatively high degree of 
fle.Kibility in establishing instructional assignments for individuals. Thus, an instructor assigned 
fewer teaching hoars per week than the maximum can be expected to teach larger classes, provided 
that the number oi student contact hours per week does not go beyond 540. However, the fact that 
all maxima cannot be attained in one instructional assignment may be viewed as a limitation. For 
example, the actual number of contact hours will be dependent on the number and type of course 
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preparations as well as actual class size. Thus, the actual planning of instructional assignments is 
made more complex and time-consuming because of the interaction of the variables* 

Despite the added complexity of scheduling, the Ryerson approach is definitely attractive. 
With some modifications, it would be possible to introduce a similar formula within the college 
system The principal type of modification which would be needed would be to establish different 
sets of parameters for different sets of programs, ideally at the college level. Although there is 
much greater diversity in the Ontario colleges than in Ryerson, the formula approach is not 
impractical for the colleges. It does require, however, that the variation between various families 
of programs and between colleges be taken into account in devising any formulae. The success of 
such a system does not depend on the size or diversity of the system but rather on whether 
reasonable people will act reasonably in the negotiation and administration of the workload clause 
(Whitehead, p. 98). 

The college system would seem to have much to learn from Ryerson in terms of what can be 
included in an agreement with respect to working conditions and the way in which collective 
bargaining may be undertaken. It is important to note that many of the quanitifiable instructional 
assignment variables, which the Council of Regents have stated should not be included m a 
contract, have been present in the Ryerson collective agreement for at leaet ten years. During this 
same time period, the parties have been able to reach agreements on workload issues without third 
party assistance. Finally, it is important to note that the present workload provisions were not 
arrived at overnight, but are the results of an evolutionary approi^^h to these matters which has 
been acceptable to both parties. 

The Quebec Experience 

The CEGEP system is consideraby larger then the CAAT counterpart of Ontario. Forty-six 
colleges through the province provide educational services for approximately 140.000 studenis, 
excluding continuing education courses The collective agteement which is negotiated centrally 
governs the salaries and working conditions of just under 10.000 instructors. The collective 
agreement is the most detailed one examined by the committe and is supplemented by the 
document "College enseignment genera! et professional, politique budgetaire exercice financier 
1984/1985" While the agreement establishes the broad parameters of workload the detailed 
application of a workload formula is to be found in the second document. 

The article in the agreement devoted to teaching load also establishes the total full-time 
equivalent instructional staff for the total system and provides a method of determining staff 
allocation among the colleges. These numbers are primarily based upon projected student 
enrolments for the coming year and a government determined faculty-student ratio which wiil be 
14,2 for 1985/85. 

Individual workloads are determined by a formula and are stated in units per week which 
correspond somewhat to hours per week. An instructor's teaching load is normally spread over two 
consecutive semesters and the average weekly load during these sessions should not exceed 44 
units Additional remuneration is provided to the instructor for any additional workload. 

The formula used to calculate the sessional v^orkload of an instructor uses; Uj hours of 
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course preparation, ^2) the number of instructional hours, and (3) the number of students taught. If 
the calculated vaiue does not reach 40 units, then the facult> member may perform other duties. 
Each faculty member must be informed of the courses he or she will teach at least 45 days before 
the beginning of the semester. The actual time-table does not have to be provided until at least five 
working days before the beginning of each semester. This agreement, unlike the Ryerson 
document, does not contain any explicit or specific limits on class size and number of student 
contact hours, thereby making it easier to administer. It must be noted, however, that the budget 
document does contain a table of maximum class size by discipline. The recommended maximum 
class size ranges from a minimum of 15 in certain technology programs to a maximum of 30 in 
more traditional courses. Particular provisions are made for the nursing program in which 
maximum class size is limited to 30 for lectures, 16 for laboratory work, and six for the practicum. 
Unfortunately, the committee was unable to determine the effectiveness of the workload formula 
and Its degree of acceptance by each party. It has, however, been the basis for instructional 
assignment allocations for several years, and it does provide support for the argument that a 
workload formula can be employed in a large college system. 

The primary emphasis m the teaching load clause is the determination of the total system 
wide complement of instructors. The two variables in this calculation are projected enrolments 
and faculty-student ratio, of which the latter is most critical. The importance of the faculty 
student ratio can best be demonstrated by an example. In 1985/86. the anticipated enrolment will 
be 140,000 students and the number of instructors required will be 9,859 using the current 
faculty-student ratio of 14.2. If the 1983/84 ratio of 13,72 had been used then the complement of 
instructors for 1985/86 would have been increased by 545. Because this formula predetermines 
faculty complement, It would appear that less attention has been given to the formula which is 
used to calculate an individuals instructional assignment. Indirectly the workload formula at 
Ryerson determines total faculty complement. However, the final determination of faculty 
complement depends to some degree on the allocation of courses among instructors. In effect, the 
CEGEP and Ryerson agreements provide excellent examples of twa distinct approaches to arrive 
at instructional assignment and also to ensure a certain level of job security. It would seem that 
the use of a formula m such a large system, which takes into consideration preparation time and 
student evaluation to determine workload, does not support the Council of Regents* position that 
such formulae are unworkable or impossible. 



Other Comparisons 

The need to give detailed consideration to both Ryerson and the CEGEPs is obvious, but to 
treat all the contracts reviewed in a similar manner would be an awesome task. For this reason, 
the committee has limited this section of the report to a broadreview of the other contracts. 

Even then, undertaking such a leview is not without difficulities. It is recognized that the 
measures used by each jurisdiction are not necessarily comparable. For example, one college 
system may use a credit hour system for inr-tructional assignment purposes and another may use a 
simple measure of hours of instruction. While such difi'erences are not insurmountable, there are 
other variables which prohibit, through comparison, the establishment of some workload formulae 
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which are readily adaptable to the Ontario college system. The reason is that each and every 
contract represents the best agreement possible between the parties on instructional assignment 
given the unique conditions and environment in which negotiations took place. We are therefore m 
fundamental agreement with Justice Estey in that any review of other jurisdictions is useful 
mainly to determine what trends or measurement techniques are used elsewhere. It must be left to 
the bargaining parties to determine which measures are most appropriate for the Ontario s^ystom. 

Given the conditions set out above for comparisons of instructional assignments m other 
jurisdictions, it was concluded to be highly inappropriate to extend the review to universities and 
school boards, The differences among these institutions and their role expectations for instruction 
are so great as to render any comparisons totally inappropriate. For example, a university 
professor is expected to undertake original reseach as part of his or her responsibilities whereas no 
such expectation is made of college instructors or high school teachers. Of equal significance are 
the differences in educational missions, organizational structure, and funding arrangements of 
different types of institutions within the Ontario system. For these reasons the committee 
precluded any comparisons of the colleges with high schools or universities. 

Other Canadian Provinces 

The remaining provinces with extensive community college systems lie to the west of 
Ontario, but only those systems in Alberta and British Columbia were considered suitable for this 
exercise In the case of Manitoba, the working conditions and salaries of instructors are governed 
by the Manitoba Government Employees* Master Agreement and a specific sub-agreement for 
educators which is notable for its lack of specificity on workload matters. The Saskatchewan 
colleges are omitted because they are not comparable to the Ontario system in terms of the nature 
and range of programs offered. 

In both Alberta and British Columbia, collective agreements are negotiated at the college 
level Thirteen collective agreements from Alberta colleges and 11 collective agreements from 
British Columbia colleges were reviewed. 

An initial inspection of these agreements would suggest that the average number of 
instructional contact hours for an instructor is approximately 16 hours per week. The variety of 
provisions strongly suggests that they have been developed to meet local concerns. Thus, the range 
of contact hours in the Medicine Hat contract is based upon the discipline or programs in which the 
instructor teaches, whereas at Douglas College the differentiation appears to be based upon the 
nature of the learning environment Other colleges, such as Capilano, establish equivalence 
measures that tend to treat two hours of laboratory, studio, or shop instruction as the equivalent of 
one hour of class instruction. 

The underlying theme of all these provisions appears to be the need to recognize that the 
instructional demands on faculty vary by program and/or setting. Consequently, all instructors 
cannot expect to have identical instructional contact hours. By way of example, the guide to 
average annual departmental workloads at Medicine Hat College specifies the following; 
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Annual Instructional 
Discipline Contact Hours 

Humanities, Social Sciences. Business 420 
Science and Nursing 462 
Vocational '720 
All others 504 

In British Columbia, several colleges make similar distinctions based upon whether a 
program is career or vocationally oriented. Regardless of the category system employed, it is 
evident that instructors m the skills or trades areas are expected to have greater teaching loads 
than other faculty, which can range as high as 30 hours per week. In a number of cases, those 
teaching in laboratories, studios, or their equivalent are also expected to have a workload in e>ccess 
of the basic 16 hours per week. 

A number of the B.C. contracts place limits on the number of separate course preparations 
and class sizes or student contact hours. For example, Capilano, Douglas and Fort Kootenay limit 
course preparations to three per semester. Eraser Valley and New Caledonia limit class sizes, 
whereas the Malspina agreement contains a clause which limits the number of student contacts 
per week. In those colleges where student contacts are limited by cla^^s size, the maximum average 
class size is usually in the vicinity of 35 students. However, in particular situations the maximum 
class size is sometimes reduced to approximately 25 students. Courses which typically have 
smaller class sizes tend to be writing courses requiring e.xtensive evaluation or laboratory courses 
where safety factors are imporUnt determinants of class size. Other contracts may establish class 
size limits indirectly through a specified ma.\imum number of student contact hours, usually 450 
per week in a semester, or a maximum number of students to be instructed in a week. This number 
tends to range between 120 and 150 students per week. 

The number of assignable weeks of instruction can also vary from college to college and by 
program category. Thus, academic or career instructors may be expected to teach between 30 and 
44 weeks with the most common time period being 37 weeks. The range of instructional weeks for 
vocational instructors lies between 32 and 44 weeks but the most typical is 40 weeks. Although the 
contract may contain these provisions, it is usual that instructors, particularly those in academic 
or career programs, do not teach the maximum number of weeks. The reason is that the semesters 
tend to be of 15 week duration. The same cannot be said for faculty in vocational or retraining 
programs which tend to be run on a nine month schedule. 

To obtain a more detailed-picture of instructional assignment in both of these provinces, 
three colleges were visited in order to interview both faculty and administrators. It would be 
inappropriate to assume Khat situations about to be described necessarily prevail in all of the 
colleges in Alberta and British Columbia. For example, the college visited in Alberta, unlike other 
colleges in the two provinces, does not provide university transfer courses. In addition, all the 
colleges visited are located in major metropolitan centres. Despite these disclaimers, it is felt that 
these institutes were somewhat representative of the colleges in this region. 

For instructors in the Alberta college, the average workload per semester is five courses of 
three hours* duration a week* which means 15 contact hours each week. Instructors may also be 
asked every second year to teach an additional course during the intersession period. No 
contractual recognition is given to the number of different preparations or class size, although 
O these factors are given consideration in the assignment process. 
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The most distinguishing facet of administration within the college is the high level of 
coUegiality Chairmen were recognized as "bona fide" members of faculty who had accepted an 
administrative appointment for a particular time period. Incumbents to these positions were 
appointed only after careful consultation with facult>. It is important to observe that all contacts 
at the college felt that faculty participated fully in academic decisions. At the same time we were 
assured by both sides that union^management relationships were quite cordial. 

While workloads have been increasing gradually it was not considered to be to the detriment 
of program quality. Although administrator were encouraging approaches that would lead to 
greater efricienc> or productivity, Ihey were still seen to be as concerned with quality as with fiscal 
matters. The emphasis on numbers and scheduling which was so prevalent in Ontario colleges 
seeited not to exist at this college. In summary, those interviewed characterized the college as 
having a high degree of job satisfaction and a strong cordial and coUegial relationship between 
administration and faculty. 

Discussions with college personnel in British Columbia leads one to conclude that despite the 
financial constraints placed upon education in that province, matters of workload are not an 
important issue for any faculty, regardless of category. This impression was confirmed by staff of 
the College Institute Eduv ation Association, an organization which monitors the colleges. In fact, 
it would appear that the majority of personnel are satisfied with the present workload 
arrangements. 

When asked to comment on instructional assignment inequities within their institution, no 
one could readily provide any examples. Undoubtedly, some unique situations must exist where 
workloads are either relatively light or heav>, but no particular group or program could be 
identified as being consistently treated favourabl> or unfavourably. Some inequities may well 
prevail between academic and vocational instructors but not sufiicient to cause dissent on 
workload. 

It was of equal interest to note that the quality versus productivity issue that prevails m 
Ontario colleges was largely absent in the two British Columbia colleges visited. Concerns about 
the quality of education are as prevalent in British Columbia as in Ontario but faculty do not 
perceive that the current attempts to bring about efficiencies are diminishing quality. 
Consequently, there is no evidence of the acrimon> over administrative lack of concern for quality, 
which is so prevalent in Ontario. Since the articles on instructional assignment are so specific, yet 
college faculty relations are good, one is forced again to look at the administrative structure to 
provide some explanation for the Ontario situation. 

It would appear that both of the colleges visited cperate In a highly coUegial manner. Atone 
campus, chairmen are elected by faculty for two-year terms and may be re-elected twice. More 
importantly, chairmen still retain their membership in the collective bargaining unit and are 
required to -^o some teaching. Thus, the role of chairman is seen as one in which the incumbent 
represents the members of his or her department when meeting with senior administration. In 
this way the chairperson is accountable to both facult> and administration. In this same cohege an 
academic council consisting of students, facultj, and administration in equal proportions has been 
established, to which all academic matters are brought for discussion and recommendations. 
Although the function of the council is essentiall> advisory, its recommendations are invariably 
Q accepted by senior administration. 
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The Situation at the other college is similar and differs only in detail. It would seem that the 
collegial approach has instilled within faculty a high sense of ownership of and responsibility for 
the programs. Furthermore, no deep distrust or animosity was evident at either college. The 
representative of C-IEA indicated that the situation was similar in at least half of the colleges 
which operate on a model which is clearly collegial in nature. 

With the exception of one C-IEA contact person, no one supported the concept of centralized 
bargaining. Although the C-IEA representative was prepared to make a case for the two tier 
bargaining with salaries and certain fringe benefits to be centrally negotiated, he did sense that 
faculty were satisfied at present with the existing system. Again this may be a reflection of the 
satisfaction of faculty with present workload conditions and salary schedules. 

It would be inaccurate if the above comments led one to conclude that conditions are idyllic 
for college instructors in Alberta and British Columbia. As with any, college there are a number of 
concerns and difliculties facing faculty and administration for which there are no easy solutions 
However, presently workload matters are not a primary concern as they are in Ontario. 

U*S* Community College Agreements 

It would be a gargantuan task to review the agreements for all community colleges in the 
United States. It was therefore necessary to develop a selection process that would make the 
activity more manageable and at the same time relevant to the Ontario scene. Consequently the 
review was limited to the most current agreements for college systems only that were available 
through the National Center for the Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher Education and the 
Professions which is situated at Baruch College, New York. The decision to exclude agreements 
for individual colleges .vas made on the basis that the most useful e.xamples for comparison 
between the Ontario system and U.S. colleges would be found in college system agreements. As a 
result of the selection process employed, the workload provisions of 10 agreements of college 
systems from sevenstates were examined. The small sample of contracts may be accounted for by 
the fact that most bargaining occurs at the local level. Even some of the "system" agreements 
examined were for city systems, not state systems. 

Of the agreements, the one for colleges in the City of New York college system is most unique 
because of its extremely general workload statement. According to article 15 of the contract, 
full-time instructors "shah not be required to teach an e.\cessive number of contact hours, assume 
an excessive student load, or be assigned an unreasonable schedule." No specific guidelines are 
provided to assist in defining what is '*e.\cessive" or "unreasonable,** rather, one is referred to the 
practices in operation during the 1971/72 academic year* The remaining agreements are far more 
specific on issues associated with workload. 

Each of the other contracts establishes limits on instructional time in one of two ways. 
contact hours per week, i2) equivalent credit or contact hours per week. The college systems using 
the first measure have instructional time limits ranging from 13 to 21 contact hours per week. 
Although the Cook County iChicagoi college system agreement contained the lowest maximum f 12 
contact hoursi, it also includes a provision whereby physical education instructors are expected to 
have 16 contact hours per week. Instructors in the Los Angeles Community College District are 
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required to render to the college system 30 hours of service per week, including teaching hours. 
The actual maximura number of contact hours per week ranges from 15 to 25, depending upon the 
particular course or program, with the one exception of English for which 12 hours per week is the 
maximum contact time. The teaching hours per week are listed in the agreement for 177 discipline 
or program areas but may be reduced to the following categories: 

Teaching Area^ TeacMne Hours 

Academic* Business, Engineering 15 

Technical Training 18 

Trades 21 

Learning Skills 25 

None of the colleges using this contact time measure incorporated any equivalency measures 
for laboratory or workshop instruction. However, statements are contained in the agreements on 
class size The least constraining clause is contained in the Connecticut State Technical Colleges' 
contract and merely charges the dean to have the consideration of the nature and goals of each 
course; the extent of individualized instruction required, and safety considerations when 
determining the maximum class size. In Los Angeles community colleges, each department is 
expected to maintain an average class size of 33, but no consideration is given to maximum 
enrolments in a class Maximum class sizes for Cook-County colleges are established at 25 per 
section for courses in English, speech, and reading, and 35 per section for all other classes except 
those in physical education and laboratories. Both ofthese section size limits may be increased by 
four students if a course is offered in the evening. 

The remaining college systems, which employ an equivalency measure for instructional 
time, fall within a range of 12 to 16 contact or credit equivalent hours of instruction per week. 
Obviously, the actual hours of instructional time for an individual will depend upon the 
equivalency measure used and the proportion of his or her schedule that is devoted to laboratory or 
other practical activities In the most extreme case il would be possible for an instructor teaching 
solely in a laboratory setting to have 30 hours of instruction. Conversely, three of the college 
systems expressly limited instructional time for teaching of English composition because of time 
requirements to evaluate student assignments. The actual reduction varied from 12-percentof 
maximum instructional time to 33 percent. 

No consistency appears to exist with respect to equivalency measures used by the college 
systems Part of the explanation may be found in the different interpretations that can be g^iven to 
laboratory work College District 514 oflllinios uses equivalences which are differentiated on the 
basis of whether an instructor provides instruction or supervision during a laboratory session. If 
the laboratory hour is instructional it is considered to be equivalent to 0,75 of a lecture hour, 
whereas a laboratory supervision hour is credit 0.5 of a lecture hour. Examples of instructional 
laboratory hours include science laboratories and thosacourses which require direct supervision of 
students to ensure adequate safety standards and science laboratories. Laboratory supervision 
hours include data processing, accounting, mathematics, learning or reading and study skills 
laboratory assignments. It would therefore appear that laboratory is a term used to cover a variety 
of non traditional lecture activities which constitute part of instruction. It is interesting also to 
note the specificity of these agreements with respect to the various activities performed by faculty. 
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In colleges such as those in Alaska. Lo$ Angeles District, and Wayne County, where trades 
training IS provided special provisions are made whereby Instructional time Is increased to the 30 
hour per week range. In addition, the use of equivalenc> measures can result in other instructors 
teaching well m excess of the maximum stated in the contract* The only instructors who are 
singled out for a reduction m instructional time are those who teach English composition. H; is 
thereby implicitly recognized that the evaluation component of this type of course is substantial 
and must be offset by a reduceu ioutact time or smaller classes. 

Considerations for the Ontario College System 

There IS a tendency in the Ontario educational system, to take an isolationist approach based 
upon a sense of the uniqueness of the Ontario system which thereby precludes any useful 
comparison with another system. Our visits to the colleges merely confirmed that this viewpoint 
was as prevalent in the college system as in other educational sectors in the province, perhaps even 
more so in the colleges. It is unfortunate that such an attitude is so strongly held because much can 
be learned in reviewing other similar organizations. This observation is especially true for those 
who negotiate the collective agreement for colleges in Ontario, 

For the most part, the agreements e.xamined for this report do, in a varietj of way s, recognize 
that workload goes far beyond instructional contact hours. In one way or another, recognition for 
course preparation, student evaluation and other activities is recognized, and attempts are made to 
develop measures which have a direct bearing on workload. Most of the agreements reflect the 
concept or principle of different mstructional load norms according to program or mode crdelivery. 
* As a consequence, instructors in vocational programs, by and large, can e.xpect to teach for 22 to 30 
hours per weeK compared to a post-secondary instructor whose instructional contact hours may not 
exceed 16 hours per week. 

In addition, attempts have also been made to impose limits on student contact and on number 
of course preparations in several of the agreements, of which Ryersons is the most notable. It 
would appear that, on average, different course preparations are limited to three per semester. A 
variety of methods of limiting student contacts are used, but the most prevalent would be some 
statement on average or maximum class size. Once more, we have evidence of contracts where 
workload variables have been quantified and agreed upon by both faculty and administration. 

The committee must conclude that if such variables as mentioned above are contained in 
many agreements and are quantified, then it should be possible to include similar factorb in the 
agreement for Ontario colleges. We have heard no argument that would convince us to the 
contrary, and we are at a loss to understand the Council of Regents strong reluctance to recognize 
the workload factors that are contained in the agreements of so many other college contracts 

Another marked difference which was oL served to exist between colleges in the CAAT 
system and the other colleges visited is observabli in the administrative structures of the colleges 
For the most part, colleges in the Ontario system are dominated by the traditional Industrial 
approacn to administrative organization which strongly emphasizes the superior subordinate 
relationsnip. This might be characterized in the college system as administrators were hired to 
administer and teachers were hired only to teach. Implicit in this organizational approach is thai 
O faculty should have little or no involvement in the decision-making process. 
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Our observations would suggest that Ryerson and the western colleges that were visited 
employed a distinctly different approach to organizational structure and decision-making. All of 
these institutions appear to subscribe to a system of administration which strongly recognizes 
faculty as professionals and supports collective problem solving on academic matters* Thus, a key 
element in their administrative structure is an academic council composed of students, faculty, 
and administrators which either approves or makes recommendations on all academic matters. 
This collegia! approach to administration is further enhanced by the use of selection processes for 
chairmen and new faculty which extensively involve faculty and, to a lesser extent, students. 

While the use of a collegia! model to deal with academic matters has great appeal, its 
s iccessful use cannot be assumed by merely legislating it, as in the case in Quebec. Provisions do 
exist there in the contract for a form cf academic council with the appointment of faculty being a 
union responsibility, and whereby students may or may not be allowed to participate. In fact, the 
difficulties in collective bargaining in that province would confirm that the existence of an 
academic council does not guarantee cordial relationships. 

Moreover, the creation of a collegia! mode of governance does not guarantee, nor should it, 
that instructional assignment issues will no longer appear on the bargaining table. After all, these 
are matters which have a direct impact on an indivduals workload and job security and rightfully 
Helor^. ' ere Collegiality, however, can assist in both the administrative process and the climate 
at the ::^argaining table It should not preclude long discussion on matters but should help each side 
to gain appreciation for the other's position on matters of workload. 

If Ontario is.to learn anything from other jurisdictions, it is that recognitioa should be given 
to major factors which influence workload, such as class size, number of student contacts per 
semester; number of course preparations, equivalency measures, and student evaluation or 
consultation. 

finally, the consequences of local or centralized bargaining on instructional assignments 
i^ ist be considered One can't help but note both the prevalence and robustness of local bargaining 
in other jurisdictions. 

Moreover, the experience in the two Western provinces would suggest that the fear of a 
"whipsaw'* effect with local bargaining is unfounded. Some differences in workloads do exist 
amDng the contracts but are not sufTicient to be of major concern for a union, or for government. It 
would seem, therefore, that contracts which satisfy faculty can be negotiated at the local level, 
taking into consideration local concerns. 

Given that commonalties e.xist among college systems, one may conclude that much can be 
learned from other jurisdictions regarding instructional assignment and workload issues* This 
limited review and analysis gives .some evidence for this position and suggests that further 
examination of practices in other jurisdictions can contribute to the establishment of viable 
parameters upon which negotiations may be conducted. In addition, this study of other 
jurisdictions should encourage administrators to undertake a critical examination of preserrt 
governance structures with a view to enhancing faculty-administrator collegiality and 
relationships. 
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Bargaining Structures and Relationships 



Bargaining Structures 

Negotiations over the collective agreement for CAAT faculty are governed by the Colleges 
Collective Bargaining Act, R.S.O. 1980, c.74 (hereinafter referred to as the Act). Collective 
bargaining legislation in Canada, regardless of its origin, normally entails six key provisions with 
regard to bargaining structure. These six provisions are. (1) identification of the bargaining 
parties. (2) level or locus of bargaining, (3) scope of the agreement. (4) negotiation timeliness. (5) 
third-party assistance, and i6) sanction usage The act governing collective bargaining in Ontario 
colleges contains the following sutements on two of the above provisions which significantly 
impact upon the instructional assignment issue. 

Bargaining Parties 

On the employer side, the board of governors at each college is identified as the employer. 
Tne party to the agreement however is the Council of Regents for Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, composed of individuals appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The 
council, moreover, has the "exclusive responsibility for all negotiations on behalf of employers (Le.. 
the colleges* Boards of Governors) conducted under the Act" (s. 3(2)). On the employee side, the 
Ontario Public Service Employees* Union (OPSEU) is a party to the agreement. The bargaining 
unit which OPSEU represents is composed of academic staff, employed in the colleges as teachers, 
counsellors, and librarians not subject to exclusion on the basis of part time or sessional 
appointments, i.e.. full-time teachers, counsellors, and librarians (herein referred to simply as 
faculty members). 

Thus, the Council and OPSEU are the parties to the collective agreement which applies to 
the colleges full-time faculty, members with the anomaly being that the faculty members* 
employer, the board of governors, is not a party to the agreement and is not directly represented at 
the bargaining table. The Council of Regents is the employer party to the contract and exists for 
only negotiating purposes, it does not involve itself in contract administration. Further, the 
council has no immediate constituency in the colleges. We therefore have the case where the 
"employer" party, responsible for negotiating terms and conditions of employment for college 
faculty members of the bargaining unit, is not the legal employer of faculty and is not responsible 
for the implementation and administration of the contract. 

In our view, the Council of Regents' role is more akin to that of bargaining agent in the same 
way that OPSEU is identified as the faculty members* representative at the bargaining table. 
iThis conclusion, however, begs the question, whose agent?) As an agent, however, the Council 
differs from OPSEU in that the union, as a party to the contract has responsibility for its 
administration and implementation. We do not. by any means, suggest that college employer 
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representatives are not at least informally involved in contract negotiations, we know for a fact 
that they participate and do so extensively. Our concern, rather, is that the employer party to the 
agreement, the Council of Regents, does not have an easily definable constituency. When coupled 
with the fact that the "employer" is not a party to the agreement and yet is responsible for its 
administration on a coliege by -college basis, the situation arises where it is difficult to ascertain 
contract ownership on the management side of the bargaining table. In circumstances of disparate 
accountability and responsibility for collective bargaining, difficulty can emerge in gaining 
uniform interpretation and understanding of the meaning and intended application of collective 
agreements. 

Level of Bargaining 

The act provides that contract negotiation occur at a central table whereby a single, 
province-wide agreement negotiated between the council and OPSEU is established "covering 
terms and conditions of employment negotiable under the Act" (s.I (a)). Hence, provincial-levei 
negotiations are used to establish the contract for all seven thousand plus bargaining unit 
members spread over 22 colleges which offer a plethora of programs ranging from bartending to 
nursing to computer sciences. 

As mentioned in the Bargaining History section, virtually every third party involved in 
collective bargaining since and including Judge Estey in 1974 either questioned or stated that the 
current bargaining structure is inappropriate. Their assessment stems primarily from two 
concerns First, the contract is negotiated centrally but administered locally. This situation raises 
problems in that those who negotiate terms and conditions are not responsible for their 
implementation and vice versa. Second, any attempt to establish a single contract which applies 
equally to 22 diverse institutions, each with its own comple.K of programs and organizational 
structures, cannot but fail in the view of these third parties. 

Colleges differ in terms of size, organization and curriculum. In turn, instructiona^l modes, 
subject matter, evaluation requirements and extent of required student-teacher interaction are 
just a few of the factors contributing to the wide range of educational activity and instructional 
assignments in each college. An overwhelming majority of faculty and administrators wuh whom 
we met stated that they had little control in their college over instructional assignment on program 
and indicated that they wanted more input and responsibility for instructional assignments. In 
their view, the current provisions in a single contract covering some seven thousand highly 
individualistic teaching assignments cannot possibly respond adequately to faculty and college 
needs at the local level. Of the administrators-from chairpersons to college presidents-a majority 
stated that they would be prepared, albeit some reluctantly, to enter into some form of local-level 
negotiations on the issue of instructional assignment. 

The appropriate level of negotiations is clearly a very significant issue for instructional 
assignment purposes. Any such provision, however, would provide both advantages and 
disadvantages for each bargaining party. One advantage of provincial-level negotiations for both 
the employer and union is the ability to centralize control over the process at one bargaining table. 
Each party can coordinate its efforts to keep the terms and conditions of the agreement in line with 
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broader corporate-level goals and thus reduce opportunity for individual constituencies to bargain 
provisions that may differ from those of other constituencies. In addition, each party can mobilize 
the entire force of its organization towards attempts to achieve specific or particular objectives 
sought through the negotiations process. Moreover, in a provincial-level structure, each party can 
provide a united front to the other and thereby commit itself to an issue with the assurance that no 
less than its entire constituency is in support of the particular proposal. 

A further advantage of a centralized structure for both employer and union is that resources 
for negotiations covering all institutions within the system can be concentrated and specialized. 
Each party can assign its most expert individuals to the task and concentrate its resources to the 
single instance mstead of being faced with the problems associated with a division of resources 
amongst the constituency. Additionally, negotiation in a centralized structure allows for resource 
allocation within a single time frame. In a multi-agreement structure, the possibility exists for 
negotiations to evolve into a near-continuous occurrence due to either multiplicity of contract 
periods or protracted negotiations in some institutions or both. Thus, in a single instance, one 
contract situation, the timing of negotiations and anticipated demands upon bargaining resources 
lends itself to fairly predictive planning and allocation. 

A more subtle yet no less important advantage which emerges fr<^ centralized bargaining is 
both parties* ability to ignore concerns or issues particular to a single organization in the system. 
Although a problem may be legitimate and solvable* each party can maintain the position that the 
particularistic nature of the problem may not be a benefit and may even be dysfunctional to the 
system as a whole and therefore should be excluded on grounds that it would be inappropriate for 
inclusion in the single central collective agreement. 

An advantage enjoyed only by the employer in centralized negotiations is its ability to 
determine its monetary and non-monetary commitments for the entire system through a single 
contract. The employer, then, is more able to formulate accurately the effects of the contractual 
provisions on the operation of the system as a whole. Distinct from the employer's advantage, the 
union has the ability to secure objectives that apply to all its members in a single contract. 

There are disadvantages, as well, of a centralized contract for both employer and union. The 
single greatest disadvantage associated with centralized bargaining is the lack of ability to address 
concerns particular to an individual organization within the system. Thus, the ability to ignore 
particular concerns preclude redress of legitimate local issues. This problem is a fundamental one 
in that the **stuff" of negotiations emerges from the individual organization through its efforts to 
put a collective agreement into practice. If, however, solutions to problems must be made 
acceptable to all other organizations which must abide by the contract, it is inevitable that a final 
agreed-upon term or condition will be altered or amended in order for consensus to emerge. 
Assuredly, compromises will lead to dilution of the resolution and consequently not fully resolve 
the problem which led in the firsl place to the issue s inclusion in the negotiations. In short, the 
distance between the source of the problem and its resolution spans too large a gap. 

Another disadvanuge of provincial-level bargaining structures is the discrepancy between 
the negotiation of the contract and its application. All contracts are subject to interpretation. 
Those whu negotiate an agreement, therefore, are the most knowledgeable of its intent and 
nuances. Notwithstanding that those who negotiate are advised by those who administer, the fact 
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is that contract administrators on a system-wide basis generally must implement an agreement 
which they did not directly negotiate. {This problem-is made more acute in the colleges due to the 
fact that the employer is not a party to the contract.) Consequently, both application and 
interpretation of the central agreement is open to a variety of perspectives strongly influenced by 
the unique features of each organization. When this state of affairs is coupled with the need to 
reach consensus on contract provisions and hence, less-than-optimal resolution, the resuU is a 
situation wherein contract administrators inevitably interpret or apply differently terms and 
conditions in a contract that does not necessarily respond to their particular needs and 
requirements. 

A third disadvantage associated with provincial-level collective bargaining is the limitation 

on the parties* ability to esublish an effective relationship, an essential ingredient to viable labour 

relations At a central table, the parties are represented by those who come together specifically 

for the task of negotiating a contract. Little opportunity e.xists for these same groups to otherwise 

interact with each other Given that negotiations as a social situation are governed by its own 

unique norms, mores and traditions, the bargaining representatives develop a relationship 

suitable for negotiatory purposes but unsuitable for other activities. As a consequence, their 

relationship is based solely on bargaining praxis experiences which, in the colleges' case, have 

been characterized as being less than cooperative. The problem is that ability to change this 

relationship is severely limited by lack of opportunities outside the collective bargaining 

negotiations situation We can predict, therefore, that the probability of a confrontational 

relationship wilUpersist between the employer and union unless substantial changes to structure 
are mad^i. 

The demonstrated inability of colleges' bargaining parties to resolve their differences on 
instructional assignment speaks loudly to the validity of these disadvantages of a centralized 
structure. 



Relationships 

As noted above, the employer/union relationship at the provincial level suiters from a lack of 
cooperation and, as noted by Whitehead in his fact finder's report (1984), a lack of recognition of 
the legitimacy of each other's concerns. The instructional assignment controversy has been a 
major contributor to the evolution of their dysfunctional relationship. We have discerned that 
relationships have played an important role in the colleges with regard to the instructional 
assignment issue For the most part, interaction between college administrators and union locals 
has been strongly influenced by the provincial bargaining relationship, with a few notable 
exceptions Administrators and faculty members are equally frustrated with the instructional 
assignment provisions. However, rather than responding in a cooperative or problem-solving 
fashion to current constraints, the two groups have chosen to emulate tho provincial bargaining 
table actors and deny that the other has legitimate concerns. 

Rather than attempting to ameliorate instructional assignment concerns, they have chosen 
•te find fault in each other's attempts to meet the demands which they face, either in the classroom 
or administration offices. (Although we did not meet with the OPSEU representatives on a large 
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scale, we are convinced that in the vast majority of colleges, the Union locaLadministration 
relationship is at least similar to that of the faculty/management one.) 

A problem exists which tends to negate opportunity to improve faculty/administration 
relationships. In the colleges, chairpersons are not faculty members (and, we were told, m many 
cases have been hired directly from industry and do not possess teaching experiences^. 
Essentially, this segregation creates a serious communications problem with ramifications for the 
broader issue of academic decision-making. 

Chairpersons function as the industrial model, equivalent to a first-line supervisor or 
manager. Management theory and practice recognize that this hierarchical position is a pivotal 
one in the functioning of an organization. On the one hand, the chairperson should posses^ 
Intimate knowledge of faculty members* roles and tasks and thus be in a position to bring the 
faculty perspective to bear on issues and decisions which affect the educational service. On the 
other, as a member of the management group, the chairperson is resp*>nsiblt) for providing faculty 
with direction and guidance In performing their tasks in accordance with the policies, procedures 
and decisions generated by the college administration. The chairperson role is a crucial one. it is 
the point of contact betweeii faculty and administration. Chairpersons function as conduits which 
regulate the flow of informatlua between administrators, who determine the allocation of 
organizational resources and educational policies, and faculty, who instruct in an environment and 
under conditions created by administrative decisions. Their primary task then is to implement 
managerial policies in such a fashion that students' educational e.xperiences are optimized. 

The chalrper son*5 relationships with both faculty and senior administrators is conditioned 
by the ability to communicate faculty concerns to administration and vice versa, especially as they 
apply to academic decisions. In the colleges, however, chairpersons are not faculty (as these 
individuals are in universities) and, as revealed elsewhere in this report, roughly half the 
chairpersons we met with dissociated themselves from faculty, choosing instead to viesv their role 
solely as representatives of administration. Rather than sponsoring faculty concerns to 
management, they espoused an administrative perspective which, in the instance of the colleges^ 
tends to focus on efficiency and productivity. Consequently, sensitivity to faculty perceptions on 
workload and education quality is diminished, academic issues are largely ignored or downplayed 
and the Information flov^ of academic consequences emanating from administrators* budget-driven 
myopia is blocked, thus Isolating senior administrators from their policies* ramifications. 

Concluding Remarks 

This section has discussed bargaining structures and relationships. We conclude that 
although certain advantages are obtained in provincial level negotiations, the disadvantages have 
a bearing on the instructional assignment issue- The major problem is that resolution of 
Individual college concerns Is difficult given the need for the agreement to apply to all 22 colleges. 
Conversely, implementation of contractual provisions is subject to diverse Interpretations and 
applications largely due to local conditions ai.J circumstances. We noted also that negotiations 
are, or should be, conditioned and directed by the colleges* experiences.In putting into practice the 
terms and conditions contained In the agreement. With regard to relationships, we are of the view 
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that employer-union, faculty-administration and faculty-chairperson relationships are burdened 
by poor communications, non-recognition of legitimate concerns and ineffective performance. In 
our opinion, structures and relationships are inextricably combined. They are two sides of the 
same coin; change in one necessitates change in the other. 

As circumstances now exist, the instructional assignment issue is condemned to travel m a 
futile circle. Faculty complain about workloads and quality of education. Chairpersons ignore or 
downplay these concerns The union brings these concerns to the bargaining table. The employer 
denies the legitimacy of these problems. The contract remains unresponsive to the concerns. 
Administrators press for efficiency and productivity. Faculty become frustrated with 
administrators' unresponsiveness to the problems. Administrators do not understand what faculty 
are complaining about The LTnion brings the problems to the bargaining table, et cetera, et cetera. 
And so it has gone on for 15 years. 

In conclusion, both bargaining structures and relationships must change and. in our view, 
changing relationships requires change in the bargaining structure. As long as those who 
negotiate do not administrate, as long as each college can disclaim responsibility for contractual 
instructional assignment provisions negotiated centrally, then the question of legitimacy of 
concerns about workload and quality of education will go unanswered. 
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Recommendations 



The instructional assignment problems identified in this report are both long standing and 
pervasive. As such, we believe that a number of substantial changes are needed both in the 
framework within which assignments are made and in the process of instructional assignment. 
Instructional assignment is at the core of the educational process. Thus, implementing the 
recommendations, which we believe are necessary to facilitate equitable and reasonable 
assignments that foster quality education, could do much to revitalize the colleges and restore the 
morale, commitment, and vigour which characterized the CAAT system in its earlier years. 

Our analysis of the problems leads us to believe that solutions require a long term focus and 
that minor tinkering will not be successful. Therefore, several of our recommendations are of a 
developmental nature and may take considerably more time than others to implement fully. 

However, we recognize also the need for immediate steps which might be taken to help the 
parties advance beyond the apparent Impasse which has prevailed in negotiations related to 
instructional assignment for the past decade. To this end, we encourage the parties to give 
particular attention in the current round of bargaining to the recommendations which pertain to 
collective agreement provisions, while at the same time being mindful of those which relate to the 
financial, legal, and developmental framework within which instructional assignment takes place. 

Our recommendations are divided into three groups, financial, college organization and 
management, and collective bargaining. Responsibility for the financial rests primarily with the 
provincial government, while responsibilty for the second set of recommendations rests mainly 
with presidents and senior administrators of the colleges. The first three collective bargaining 
recommendations are referred to the negotiating parties, and the last recommendation requires 
action b> the government. As far as possible, we have tried to formulate our recommendations at 
the level of statements of principle, leaving those responsible for implementation Oe.xibtlity with 
respect to the precise manner and details of implementation. 



In many respects, our financial recommendations are the most important. This is not to say 
that the problems of instructional assignment are exclusivel> financial, or can be solved simpl> 
"by throwing money at them." However, we are of the opinion that the financial pressure under 
which the colleges have been operating is a major source of instructional assignment problems, 
and without alleviation of this pressure it is doubtful that any of the other recommendations, 
particularly the developmental ones, can be Implemented, as the colleges will continue to be 
preoccupied merel> with survival. The first of our financial recommendations addresses the 
problem of underfunding, the second the problem of dysfunctional enrolment competition. 

L The level of provincial operating funding for the college system should be 
increased to restore the 1980/81 real level of funding per adjusted funding unxt. 



Financial 
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Comment- The selection of an appropriate base year is somewhat arbitrary, but we regard 
1980/81 as a reasonable choice. This was a year which followed several years of substantial 
enrolment increases and cuts in real funding that likely eliminated most of the slack which might 
still have existed in the system as of 1978/79. Our interviews indicated that for most faculty the 
shift in orientation from trying to achieve excellence to merely trying to survive occurred in 
1981/82 or 1982/83. Between 1980/81 and 1983/84, provincial operating grants per adjusted 
funding unit decreased by about 16 per cent. 

This is obviously a quite impressionistic judgment, but we know of no fully scientific way of 
making such assessments (for an enlightening discussion of the problems in making such 
assessments, see Bowen. 1980:200-226). Impressionistic as it is, it is at least as valid as-and we 
think more so than- the judgment that funding per student can be cut continuously without 
jeopardizing the quality of education and competence and commitment of faculty. 

As discussed earlier, we anticipate that there will be a reduction in post-sec- ndary 
enrolment during the latter part of the 1980s. If this decline materializes, it will cushion the cost of 
restoring the 1980/81 level of real operating grants per student. 

The injection of additional funds which is recommended here should be provided on the basis 
of specific proposals from colleges which would explicate how the funds are to be used. In 
accordance with earlier discussion, we believe that such uses should include, selective reduction of 
teaching hours; release time for professional development, curriculum development, and program 
review; acquisition of new equipment, capital expansion to alleviate overcrowding, and selective 
reduction in class size and clinical, field and laboratory supervision loads. 

2., The funding distribution mechanism should be modified to eliminate 
dysfunctional enrolment competition. 

Comment We have discussed earlier the adverse effects of this formula. Our concern is to 
see these adverse effects ameliorated rather than the specific ways in which this objective is 
realized Thus, rather than presenting a specific proposal for modification of the funding 
distribution mechanism, we shall suggest three possible directions of change, all of which would 
improve upon the present situation. 

Our preferred direction would be that recommended by the Minister's Task Force on College 
Growth This involves treating each college individually, and annually adjusting the grant levei 
for each college on the basis of its cost increases. Such an approach would facilitate consultation 
with the Council of Regents over the "growth policy", and priorities for each college and would 
create the possibilility for a better integration of funding with academic planning than exists now. 
Hb-vever, this approach may require the Council of Regents and/or the ministry to exercise more 
discretion than they wish to assume, or than others wish for them* This approach also may 
engender fears of inequitable treatment among colleges, as grants would be influenced by 
conscious decisions rather than being solely a function of the application of a mechanistic formula. 
The main strength of an enrolment-driven formula is the appearance of fairness. However the 
reality underlying the appearance may be quite different when it comes to judging the actual 
changes in financial needs of individual colleges. 

A second approach is to freeze the existing percentage distribution of funds among the 
^ colleges If this were done, it should probably be announced two years in advance, because of the 
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slip-year feature of the present formula. This approach would deal very well with the excesses of 
enrolment competition, but it could create anomalies if continued indefinitely. There is much to be 
said, however, for implementing this approach for an interim period while instructional 
assignment problems are being addressed and while a capability for enrolment forecasting is being 
developed in order to determine the likely extentof enrolment decline. 

The third approach is mid-way between the second and what exists now. It involves the 
introduction of discount factors which would reduce the incremental funding associated with 
enrolment increase. The formula used for funding Ontario universities incorporates such discount 
factors. A problem with this approach is the difficulty of determining appropriate parameters for 
the discounting. If the discount factors are too little, then the enrolment competition will not be 
ameliorated. If the discount factors, are too great, then there is not much difference between this 
approach and the second approach. 

Whatever approach is taken, we believe that the most important thing to keep in mind is the 
need to free colleges from the pressure to grow merely to avoid experiencing a reduction in their 
share of toul system funding, irrespective of the consequences regarding quality of education or 
working conditions for faculty. 

College Organization and Management 

V/e have commented at length on the limited extent of communication between 
administration and faculty regarding instructional assignment and related educational matters. 
We questioned the appropriateness of an industrial management model in these post secondary 
educational institutions. We outlined also the weakness in the way information about conditions in 
the classroom, lab, and clinical setting is transmitted upward through the college, and we noted 
that there IS rarely a widely understood, consensual view of the mission and purpose of the colleges 
among faculty and administration of the colleges. 

There is a critical need to address these problems of communication, understanding, and 
perception. Dealing with them effectively will require substantial efforts in organizational 
development, and thebe efforts will be unlikely to bear fruit overnight. Yet, we are convinced that 
instructional assignment will continue to be a source of contention until organizational issues are 
adequately addressed, regardless of funding and collective agreement reforms. What is perhaps 
most at issue here is the extent to which faculty are viewed and treated as responsible 
professionals whose judgment in academic matters is valued and whose opinions are sought. 
Faculty should not be seen as educational technicians who must be told in detail what to do. 
Effective management oi the colleges does not require clocking faculty time as much as it does 
motivating, supporting, and involving faculty, and assessing educational outcomes, rather than 
inputs of faculty time. 

The first recommendation of this section is intended to help begin to bridge the 
communication gap identified m the report and to provide recognition of the professional role of 
faculty with respect to academic decision-making in the colleges: 

3. Each college should establish an academic council to develop, consider, 
recommend, and monitor academic policies of the college. 
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Comment- Such councils should include administration, faculty members elected by their 
peers, and students elected'by their peers, reflecting the full range of programs offered by the 
colleges These councils would consider such matters as admissions policies, academic program 
approval and requirements, and program review. 

The committee does not feel that we should go further in spelling out the terms of reference 
of academic councils, as these may vary from comge to college, or among divisions/departments. 
The important thing is to have a forum for communication between administration and faculty on 
academic matters, such as the reduction in normal course hours discussed earlier in this report. 
We find it inconceivable that colleges would introduce such significant changes affecting faculty 
and academic programs without substantial consultation with faculty. This type of blatant 
disregard for the legitimate professional concerns of faculty could hardly fail to evoke cynicism 
among faculty regarding the colleges' genuine commitment to quality education and equitable 
treatment of faculty. The attitude toward faculty that is reflected in such an action needs xo be 
replaced by one of commitment to collegial decision-making. 

The next three recommendations pertain to the review and evaluation of college activities, 
the critical need for which was elaborated int he Section on Educational Quality. The rist of these 
recommendations addresses one of the major functions of academic councils. 

4. The colleges should, through their academic councils* establish mechanisms and 
procedures for the systematic review of the quality and relevance of all programs on a 
periodic basis, and appropriate faculty time should be allocated for the reviews. 

Comment Especially, but not only, in view of the enrolment and financial pressures upon 
the colleges, it is essential that program quality be monitored systematically on an ongoing basis. 
Otherwise the ever present pressure to admit more students and reduce. costs can all too easily 
resultin a deterioration of program quality. What we have in mind here are reviews which would 
consider instructional processes, program content and organization, student performance and 
learning outcomes, student perceptions, and the employment experience of graduates (the latter to 
include not just placement rates, but types of jobs obtained, and utilization of skills and knowledge, 
etc ^ The emphasis on quality in such reviews is necessary to provide a balance to the emphases on 
pecuniary cost efficiencies discussed earlier. We observed also that there appears to be little in the 
way of systematic review of program quality in the colleges-^beyond examination of statistics on 
placement and attrition rates except in the limited number of programs which are subject to 
compulsory certification by professional bodies. In addition to college level reviews, consideration 
might be given also to province wide reviews similar to those conducted in college systems in many 
states (Marcus, Leone, and Goldberg, 1983) and in the Ontario university system. The important 
thing is to adopt an approach which is appropriate for the CAAT system and to recognize the 
program review function as an integral component of faculty workload. 

In our discussions of program review, we noted the importance and legitimacy of student 
input as one element in such review process. Accordingly we recommend. 

5. The the mechanisms and procedures referred to in recommendation 4 should 
include provision for student participation in program review and course evaluations. 

Comment This recommendation addresses the strong desires of all students with whom we 
spoke for participation in course and program evaluation, a point which is developed m the brief 
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from the Ontario Federation of Students. The practice of obtaining feedback from students on their 
courses and programs is widely accepted in post-secondary education and generally regarded as an 
important source of data for institutions which wish to examine how well they are meeting student 
needs. 

We agree with the OFS that student evaluation can easily be abused, and that it is unlair to 
conduct course evaluations in situations where faculty are labouring under adverse conditions. 
There are at least two distinct functions of course evaluation. One is to provide feedback to 
instructors which will enable them to improve instructional experiences of students, the other is to 
provide information which could be used by administrators to evaluate faculty, with a view to 
rewarding or sanctioning them. It is quite doubtful whether mechanisms and instruments which 
serve one function could equally well (and fairly) serve the other function. Wc believe that student 
evaluations should be used only to serve the former objective. 

Information from these evaluations should be seen only by the individual teacher whose 
course is being evaluated and by the department head, and such evaluations should not be 
considered as valid input into decisions on promotion, remuneration, or disciplinary action 

In addition to evaluation of programs and courses, there should be some form of faculty 
evaluation, primarily of a formative nature. Many faculty complained that they receive no 
feedback from their supervisors regarding their performance and little academic or professional 
guidance. We recommend: 

6. The colleges, through their academic councils, should develop mechanisms and 
procedures for evaluation of faculty performance. 

Comment. The lack of such evaluation mechanisms mitigates against efiective professional 
development of faculty and the adjustment of teaching strategies to changing instructional 
conditions. In the absence of faculty evaluation, it is difficult for the colleges to ensure consisteni 
standards of instruction and to effectively integrate program review, professional development, 
and curriculum development initiatives. 

The emphasis in these evaluations should be formative, i.e., assisting faculty to enhance 
their instructional expertise. Nevertheless, faculty evaluation should not be introduced until the 
woraioad problems described in this report have been resolved and the framework for program 
review and curriculum/professional development contained in our recommendations has been 
instituted. As even the type of formative evaluation recommended here may be open to abuse, the 
procedures and mechanisms for faculty evaluation should be referred to anion management 
committees prior to implementation. 

We turn now to a series of four recommendations which deal with professional development 
of faculty and administrators and its relationship to curriculum development. As discussed 
earlier, we find the treatment of professional development in the colleges to be quite inadequate: 
faculty are provided msufTicient time, where time is available, often it is not in appropriate blocks, 
resources for professional development are quite limited, there is very little systematic planning of 
professional development, and accountability measures for professional development are lacking. 
Recognizing these deficiencies, and at the same time recognizing the diversity of needs in this area, 
we offer the following recommendations: 

7- Each college should develop on an annual basis, a professional and curriculum 
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development plan complete with Identification of development needi, strategies to meet 
these needs, budget, and accountability mechanisms for these acrivities. 

Comment: Ideally, thebe plans should be developed through a "bottom-up** approach, 
starting with faculty members" own assessment of iheir PD and CD needs, and reconciling these 
with the administration s assessment of overall college needs. Professional development plans 
should be given a priority equal to that of college budgets and multi-year plans, and planning for 
professional development should be one of the top priorities for academic administrators. 

8. All facult) should have the opportunity for at least four weeks of professional 
development each year, normally to be provided in a single block oftime. 

Comment Underlying this recommendation Is our belief that teachers In post-secondary 
education cannot remain at the frontier of knowledge In their field and translate this expertise into 
curriculum efTectively without adequate time and resources far professional development. This 
principle has been recognized in college policies and collective agreements m many jurisdiction, of 
which the Capilano College agreement in British Columbia provides an excel lent example. 

Senior admin;5trators generally shared our concerns about professional development for 
faculty rn fields undergoing rapid technological change. e.g. computers, but often questioned 
whether much tir^efor PD was needed in other fields. WeLeheve that all teachers need at least 
t;rre recornmendtfd here, more, In order to maintain state of the art expertise in the practice of 
their pr-fessior or trade, knowledge in theiracademicfield, in personal contact with practicioners 
and researchers In their fiefd^ and expertise in curriculum conten^design and instructional 
methodologies appropriate to their field. In fields where there are not rapid changes in technology, 
the annual development time recommended here would be necessary for program review 
curr-culum development, contact with Indv^stry fur facalt> In applied fields, and improvement of 
instructional practices. 

In Somecases, alternative scheduling of profeb2»ionaI development activities may be more 
appropriate, e.g., where a particular ^^orkshop is offered at a time of year vvhen a block perioiof 
professional development is notfeasible. 

9. All collegefaculty should be provided the opportunity for four weeks training or 
updating in instructional methodologies and techniques every five years. 

Comment This mlnln^aH recommendation addresses a concern expressed by many faculty 
regarding the lack of such opportunities, the concerns of students regarding the quality of 
instruction, and the concerns of adminii^trators regarding the need for faculty to develop expertise 
with respect to innovative instructional techniques and technologies. Underthis recommendation, 
the colleges wouJd provide the resources and arrangement for pedagogical training, and at least 
one year in every five, the professional development time of faculty irecommendation 8) would be 
devoted to pedogogical training* 

We have ■formulated this reccmmendat»on In terms of "provision of opportunity" rather than 
as a "compulsory requirement." because we believe that the vast majority of faculty would eagerly 
take advantage of this opportunity. Others may not need this opportunity, as they pursue their 
own strategies for pedagogical development. We are doubtful that those few who might resist this 
opportunity would benefit much from it if forced to participate, and we believe that a few 
controversies over making such training compulsory would unduly deflect energy away from 
^-ectin^ the critical need which this recommendation is intended to serve. 
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10. The colleges should ensure that adequate provisions are made for the 
professional development of all suff holding academic administrative appointments. 

Comment. This is necessarily a very general recommendation, because the type of 
management trainmg would vary substantially from position to position and with the backgrounds 
of individuals holding various positions, noted earlier, we believe that many of the problems of 
instructional assignment refiect limitations of mandgerial knowledge and training on the part of 
academic administrators, e.g., m the areas of contract administration, academic planning, and 
organizational behaviour. 

We have considerable sympathy for the plight of many academic administrators, they 
themselves are operating under excessive workload pressure, often they have inadequate support, 
they have to contend with an excessively adversaria! environment, the origin of which often lies 
beyond their control, oftui* Mit^y must operate in the absence of a clear framework of institutional 
policy objectives, and pru-. and generally they are given little or no training for their jobs. 

Among icademic administrators, those who are at the interface between faculty and 
administration U.e., chairpersons, and some cases, deans) are in critical positions with respect to 
the communciation which flows between these two constituencies. Earlier we have commented at 
length on the lack of effective communication be tween faculty and administration, and on some of 
the specific issues pertaining to the role of chairperson. In an effort to address these problems and 
issues, we recommend: 

1 1. Chairpersons and deans ior persons in comparable positions with different titlesi 
should be appointed for a fixed term, subject to review, and faculty should participate in 
their selection and review. 

Comment. The purpose of this recommendation is to help to break the "we they'' mentality, 
which characterizes relationships between faculty and administration and is so destructive with 
respect to instructional assignment in particular, and academic development in general We have 
developed considerable sympathy for chairmen as ihey are caught between downward pressures 
from higher administration and upward pressures from faculty. This role is inherently stressful in 
post*secondary education institutions, and insulating chairmen from faculty, as the present 
arrangements attempt, to do, does not remove these stresses, It metely places chairmen on one side 
in a power struggle, when their appropriate place is inbet^een. This recommendation is intended 
to provide deans and ciisiirpersons with a greater senseof identity and empathy with faculty. 

The approach which is recommend here is common in universities. We propose that it be 
adopted in Ontario colleges not to make them more like universities, but because we believe that it 
would alleviate many of the problems of instructional assignment which we observed in the 
colleges. This approach to the appointment of chairmen and deans is followed also in colleges in 
other jurisdictions. 

Implementing this recommendation will necessiUte that those holding such administrative 
appointments be permitted to accumulate faculty seniority. Special consideration will need to be 
given to those who have been hired directly into administrative positions and lo other phase in 
issues. If administrators are to be able to identify with faculty, they will need adequate 
mechanisms for being able to make the transition from administration to faculty positions 

Finally, the committee has been made aware of particular problems relating to the 
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treatment of new faculty. One aspe:: of these problems involves the lack of trainu.^ and 
preparation time for them before commencing their teaching duties, another concerns the very 
heavy teaching loads they are assigned in their first year. The recommendation immediately 
below addresses the first point, and a recommendation In the next section deals with the second 
concern. 

12. New full-time faculty should be given at least eight weeks for training in teaching 
methodology and for course preparation prior to comm^^ncement of their duties. 

Comment: At present, it is common for new faculty to be hired one week before the 
commencement of their duties and to have full teaching loads which may include six or seven 
sections and four different preparations. 

Many of these individuals have never taught before, and it is neither effective nor equitable 
to them or their students to have them placed in the classroom without any previous training. 
Some new faculty may not need pedogogical training, but it is difficult to imagine that any could 
prepare adequately for teaching three or four different courses, often new to them, in only one 
week's time. 



Collective Bargaining 

There are a number of conclusion incumbent on the committee based on our extensive 
investigations. First, the current provisions of article 4 have allowed, if not promoted, numerous 
patterns of inequitable and unreasonable assignments. Second, the current categories employed 
^groups 1 . 2 and nursing? are inappropriate and must be replaced by more appropriate distinctions. 
Third, the computation of allowable assignments under option A ("rolling average") is unnecessary 
and should be deleted Fourth, and fundamentally, the provisions under which assignments are 
made must include explicitl> additional factors that are Inherent in actual assignments. Fifth, as a 
result, no reason exists to retain the heretofore indeterminant and vaguely specified factors m 
article 4 02. when the> can be productively included in a specification of assignments themselves. 
Sixth, doing the latter would render the CIAC and its dispute resolution function unnecessary, its 
monitoring, and hopefully problem-solving, role subsumed under a more productive union- 
management committee. 

Finally, the committee is not prepared to ofier a detailed specification of either new 
categories or actual assignment parameters which would be appropriate for any such groupings. 
Indeed, our concern to protect the integrity of the bargaining process, coupled with our view that 
those closest to the assignment process both faculty and administration-are best suited to develop 
appropriate distinctions, leads us to guide the participants with principles and structures which we 
believe represent the necessary bases for change. 

With recpect to the framework for determining instructional assignment provisions, the 
committee recommends: 

13. That-the parties replace the present Article 4*01 with an articlels) which would 
Include the following: 

a. limitations on weekly and annual instructional hours, based on 
categories of faculty which replace thecurrentcategories and distinguish 
^ on the basis ofdifferences in subject and mode; 
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b. limitations on numbers of students in different types of classes, shops, 
and labs, and limitations on ratios of students to faculty in clinical and 
field supervision settings; 

c. provisions, in weeks, for minimal curriculum and professional 
development time during the academic year for all faculty, and 
accountability for its use; 

d. provisions which acknowledge in teaching hours the full value of clinical 
supervision, field placement supervision, and cooperative education; 

e. limitations on the number of different courses individuals are assigned; 

f. limitations on the instructional assignments given to new faculty; 

g. provisions for limiting both weekly teaching hours and class size which 
recognize the needs of different kinds of students, e.g., remedial. 

Comment. The text of our report makes clear that the committee is of the opinion that 
currencl> a substantial proportion of faculty workloads are unreasonable and excessive. Based on 
our analysis of instructional assignment provisions, we believe that there should be contractual 
limits upon certam workload parameters, chief among these are some limitations on numbers of 
students, because numbers of students is a major determinant of workload. 

It would be possible to establish a single set of parameters on class sizes, teaching hours, and 
the other variables listed above. However, as we have argued earlier, the workload resulting from 
a particular number of students, and the learning effectiveness associated with that number , will 
vary con aderably from program to program (or course to course) and even among the same 
program in different colleges. To enshine a single number as a maximum class size for the entire 
college system would, in our view, exacerbate inequities rather than ameliorate them. Thus, our 
strong preference IS to see different sets of workload parameters for difTerent sets of programs, i.e.. 
abolition of the present distinction among group 1, group 2, and nursing, and its replacement by a 
new categor> system which would reflect actual differences in the demands of different subjects, 
modes, and students. 

The distmcticn between group 1 and group 2 has no basis in work realitites. The distinction 
is a function of funding source rather than the nature of job responsibilities and task requirements. 
We encountered numerous cases of teachers in group 2 having nearly identical teaching and 
related responsibilities as those in group I, and the present category system clearly does the 
former an injustice. On the other hand, we believe that there are teachers in group 2 (although not 
nearly as many as the brief from the committee of Presidents implies] who require relatively little 
time for preparation and marking, and for whom teaching in excess of 22 hours per week would not 
be an excessive load although they have substantial needs for blocks of time for professional 
development, which are not now being met. 

Also, we believe that the situation for nursing faculty is badly in need of redress, particularly 
with respect to ratios in clincial supervision, and adequate blocks of time for professional 
development, curriculum review, and preparation for external program review. We were unable to 
discern the rationale for requiring 75 more contact hours per year for nursing than for other 
post secondary programs. We do not believe that the present system of categories in the collective 
agreement serves well the interests of faculty or students. 
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Another effect of recommendation 13 is to eliminate the provision for calculating 
instructional hours on a "rolling average" basis. We have earlier discussed the problems which 
this provision engenders. Its application is complex and confusing to faculty and many chairmen, 
and it is open to a variety of conflicting interpretations and applications, as well as being capable of 
abuse. 

The effect of recommendation 13 would be to include specific provisions in the collective 
agreement pertaining to the principal factors in addition to teaching hours which determine actual 
workload This is a distinct alternative to the present approach of referencing these factors in a 
general way in the collective agreement-article 4.02(a)-but leaving quite vague how. or even if. 
they are to be applied The present approach to limiting workload through Article 4.02 clearly has 
not worked and in our view is unworkable. Thus we recommend: 

14. That the CI AC and con traci clauses pertaining to it be deleted from the collective 
agreement, and that each colleges' Union-Management Committee monitor workload 
conditions, including the application of the new article proposed in recommendation 13, 

Comment- In shifting to a different set of underlying principles of instructional assignment 
which involve specification of relevent workload parameters in a new article, there would be no 
need for the CIAC to continue, nor for the ambiguous process with which it is charged at present. 
We think that the job which it is assigned in the present agreement is an impossible one. 
Complaints with respect to the new article would be handled through the regular grievance 
procedure. 

Having emphasized the need for more effective communication between administration and 
faculty, the lack of adequate information on workload, and.the weakness in the connection between 
the negotiating process and that of contract administration, we believe that joint monitoring of 
workload and the experience under the new article would be useful. Through this monitoring, the 
parties could obtain information which would be useful in refinig the new categories and 
parameters By giving this responsibility to the Union-Management Committee, the parties would 
be able to engage in a dialogue over workload within a larger context of overall administration- 
faculty relations in each college. 

In addition, we believe that certain terms in the contract should be defined more precisely, 
and we recommend; 

15, That the parties negotiate and define the meaning of "contact day," and "non- 
contact day," and "teaching hour." 

Comment: While the contract defines a "contact day" as one in which "one or more teachm" 
hours occur," it does not so define the meaning of a "non-contact day", only half the equation is 
accounted for Consequently, the status of those days in the academic year where no teaching 
hours are assigned is subject to a variety of interpretations and individual custom and practice, for 
example "tutorial week," which lack clarity and consistency. Guidance in this matter can be 
sought from arbitral decisions on the matter and other pertinent data, e.g. local college policies and 
practices In the same way that "contact day" definitions are influenced by individual college 
practices and traditions, it has been noted that a "teaching hour" also is defined in a variety of 
ways We recognize that different practices exist among the colleges with regard to the defined 
extent of a teaching hour. Our recommendation serves the purpose of codifying whatever is 
O deemed most appropriate. 
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Our final recommendation flows from the comments throughout our report regarding the 
deficiencies in the present bargaining structure. We recommend: 

16. That the Legislative Assembly of Ontario should amend the legislation 
pertaining to college bargaining in order to replace the present Province^wide qentral 
bargaining with local agreements between each college and its local union(s). 

Comment. Throughout their bargaining history the Council of Regents and the Union have 
been unable to resolve, even ninimally, their differences on the instructional assignment issue. 
Aside from their less-than cooperative relationship, the very diversity and complexity within and 
between colleges militates against a provincial level resolution of the instructional assignment 
concerns expressed by both administrators and faculty members. As well, any suggested 
proposals, given the differences between colleges, would be acceptable to some but unacceptable to 
others. Consequently, proposals put forth would reflect only broad, minimal responses to 
individual colleges* concerns. The question then arises, what is the more appropriate level at 
which negotiations should occur? 

There are two possible approaches to transferring the responsibility for workload bargaining 
to the colleges and local unions. One is to move to a system of totally local agreements, the other is 
two tier bargaining wherein certain items would be negotiated centrally (such as compensation; 
and others negotiated locally (such as workload). Of the two, local bargaining is the better solution. 
It has the advantage of bringing together fully responsibility for bargaining with responsibility for 
contract administration. It can ensure that the parties with the most authority and knowledge of 
the circumstances of a particular college will face each other at the bargaining table. Perhaps 
most important, it gives the individuals who will be most affected by the provisions in a collective 
agreement more control over the process of negotiating and re-negotiating the provisions. Also, 
under local bargaining, the chances are far greater that particular workload problems that are 
unique to one college can be solved by the people who experience those problems, without spillover 
effects for other colleges.and without importing solutions to problems of other colleges, which, in 
turn, create new problems for the first college. Local agreements provide greater possibility for 
negotiation of specific workload parameters and trade offs at the program level than does province 
wide bargaining. 

Our impression is that both parties are wary of local bargaining, although a substantial 
mlnlority of college presidents were quite receptive to it. We were not^ of course, able to discuss 
this issue with representatives of the union. Management fears whispsawing, and the union, .*e 
suspect, fears a loss of power. Regarding the former, we acknowledge that there could be pressures 
toward whipsawing, but we feel that these problems would be less serious than the problems which 
have resulted from the present centralized arrangements. Moreover the present arrangements 
encouiage the most negative type of whipsawing. Under t^he present arrangements, the only wa> 
of solving certain problems which occur in only one college is to negotiate remedies which are then 
applied to all colleges. The result of this situation is that 21 colleges mav be subjected to contract 
clauses which are not appropriate to their circumstances, or what is more likely, the problems of 
the other college never get solved at the bargaining table, because they get lost in the bigger 
picture. 

Indeed, our impression is that one of the dominant aspects of the present malaise of faculty 
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morale and administrators* frustrations is a feeling of powerlessness and near totai lack of control 
or effective participation in decisions affecting their classroom conditions. So long as they are 
dependent upon the creaking workings of a giant central machine to solve their local problems, we 
see little hope that these feelings of powerlessness can be ameliorated. It is also our impression 
that in at least a few colleges, there is a will on the part of administration to resolve differences 
with faculty and establish effective partnerships with local unions. Administration m these 
colleges, too, are powerless to transform their environments within the present framework of 
centralized negotiations. At other colleges, of course, there will need to be major changes in 
administration attitudes toward the labour relations process and in their labour relation practices. 
A change to local bargaining may provide some stimulus for changes, as these colleges will have to 
assume responsibility for their own labour relations situations. 

Regarding possible union concerns about local bargaining resulting in a loss of power, we 
should first observe the obvious, whatever power resides with the union in centralized bargaining 
hasn't resulted in achieving a satisfactory settlement of workload issues even though these issues 
have been on the bargaining table for over a decade. We do not believe that local bargaining would 
reduce the power of the union, or else we would not be recommending it. Our examination of 
colleges in other jurisdictions had been quite limited, but we have been struck by the differences 
between Ontario and British Columbia or Alberta with respect to faculty morale, feelings of 
control over one's environment, and the content of specific workload provisions. British Columbia 
colleges have local bargaining, and union representatives and faculty with whom we spoke 
(admittedly a small sample) do not feel disadvantaged by local bargaining. 

Similarly, contacts in the United States point to the vigour and effectiveness of local 
bargaining In referring to other jurisdictions, we should note also that administrators with whom 
we spoke in British Columbia and New York did not regard whipsawing as a major problem. We 
were told that there were pressures toward whipsawing in the early years ofbargaining, but that 
after a while, local unions came to concentrate upon getting agreements that were most 
appropriate to the circumstances of their colleges. Local bargaining in Ontario seems to function 
well in the university sector in Ontario and in other provinces, and in the elementary and 
secondary school systems. Our impression is that these sectors are characterized by vigourous, 
effective bargaining relationships between the parties. 

In choosing between local bargaining and two tier bargaining, the only possible reasons we 
can see for opting for the latter are management fears of whipsawing compensation, both parties' 
concerns about province wide differences in compensation which might ensue in local bargaining, 
and management concerns about the costs of bargaining at the local level. Handling local 
negotiations would impose additional costs upon colleges, but the costs of interacting with local 
union representatives in an attempt to achieve an agreement which would meet the needs of the 
college and its faculty is a cost which any enlightened employer should be willing to incur. Also a 
few college presidents indicated to us that they felt that if they could negotiate local agreements 
which would address directly local issues, they might save more money on handling grievances 
which result from a centrally negotiated contract than they would have to spend in doing their own 
negotiations. 

Whipsawing of compensation, like workload, could be a problem, but colleges in other 
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jurisdictions and universities have been able to live with it. Ultimately, even with our financial 
recommendations, the pot has limits, and faculty are aware of this. Local bargaining would give 
faculty and administration a greater say in how a college allocates its funds, and trade offs 
between compensation and other Items could be made, if the parties so wished, according to the 
priorities of people in a particular college at a particular time. Given the centrality of 
compensation to collective bargainings-it is diiTicult to see how the local bargaining climate could 
be suiliciently robust without jurisdiction over compensation. 

The parties to local bargaining should be starting off with identical compensation packages 
from college to college. If they placed a high priority on maintaining equivalence with other 
colleges, the parties would have the capability to do so. On the other hand, the parties would have 
the option of developing compensation systems which they might feel would serve them better, 
such as changes m the salary classification system and different ways of treating overload. Local 
bargaining of corapensation would gave the parties greater flexibility with respect to compensation 
which they could use in a variety of ways. 

Another advantage of local bargaining is that it would allow the colleges to be more 
responsive to their communities and local areas, and become truly community colleges. Academic 
policy and organizational objectives are influen^wd significantly by collective bargaining, and so 
they should be, for collective bargaining is a .,.djor vehicle for faculty input in decision making. 
Central bargaining dictates that this influence will flow exclusively from the provincial level and 
thus fosters a situation wherein colleges are located in the community but controlled by the 
province. Colleges are one of the principal vehicles for skill training, adult eduction, and 
community deveiopmer^t m most Ontario communities, and community needs in these respects 
differ substantially . The health of the colleges and the communities which they serve requires that 
there be a more harmonious balance between community direction and provincial direction of the 
colleges than exists no\v. Local bargaining would be a major step in redressing this balance. It 
would give the colleges the greater measure of freedom from ministry control which they need to 
serve their communities effectively, and it would strengthen the role of boards of governors 
relative to the ministry. 

Our recommendation has been strongly influenced by the admitted diversity and complexity 
among and between colleges. Given this reality, we believe that it is only logical for each college to 
have the ability to respond to its situation in ways which are appropriate to its uniqueness. We are 
also of the opinion that uniqueness will also reduce whipsaw opportunities which, in any event, are 
the praxis of bargaining issues. Of equal importance in our view, is that local negotiations will 
promote and foster significant changes in the parties' relationship. Currently, local union 
repref.entatives and college administrators can shift responsibility for lack of instructional 
assignment resolution to the central bargaining parties and structures. Yet, while both faculty 
and administrators have expressed frustration with current provisions, on a system wide basis, 
they have done precious little about the state of affairs even though the agreement allows for local 
understandings related to faculty assignments. Perhaps the time has come to truly seek 
opportunities that will illuminate the longstanding opaque controversy over workload and 
recognize the realities that workload is an individual college problem. Therefore, it is only right 
and logical that local faculty and college administrators should be given the opportunity to resolve 
^ their problems in the way that they think best for themselves. 
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Given the enormous problems of instructional assignment presently experienced in the 
colleges, and the acrimonious nature of labour relations, we cannot be too sanguine that our -or 
any other - recommendations for change will be accepted by the parties and prove to turn things 
around quickly or substantially. We have found the problems of instructional assignment to be 
weighty and complex, but we believe that if there is sufficient will, on both sides, to solve them, 
they can be solved. After all, colleges in most other jurisdictions have managed to arrive at 
mutually acceptable and satisfactory arrangements for instructional assignment. 

In addition to the very negative perceptions and communications barriers which we have 
reported, we found also evidence of underlying attitudes of hopefulness and continued dedication, 
and a few successes at the local level in people resolving problems and working together to make 
mutually acceptable instructional assignments which foster quality education. 

Our recommendations are intended to build upon such positive factors and contribute not 
only to solving present problems of instructional assignment, but also to undertaking a renewal of 
the college system. With considerable humility regarding our ability to provide any light in this 
dark passage, we conclude by echoing the comments made to the Legislature by the former 
Minister of Colleges and Universities on November 8. 1984. when she expressed her hope that the 
Instructional Assignment Review committee would provide an "open and accessible mechanism " 
which could "lead to the kind of solutions which would be deemed appropriate by all" (Ontario 
Hansard. November 8. 1984. 3929). the committee hopes that the broad dissemination of our 
report to all interested parties will provide information and perspectives which will assist in 
resolving the problems of instructional assignment, and it urges that the report be made available 
to the college community. 
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APPENDIX T 

Extracts from COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 



BETWEEN: 

ONTARIO COUNCIL OF REGENTS FOR COLLEGES AND APPLIED ARTS AMD 
TECHNOLOGY 

AND ONTARIO PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYEES UNION (FOR ACADEMIC EMPLOYEES) 
EFFECTIVE; FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1982 TO AUGUST 31. 1984. 

Ank>tl 

RECOQNITION 

1.01 Tht Union It r*cognlztd at th« txclutlvt colltctivt 
bargaining agancy lor all acadamic amploytat ol tha Collagat 
•ngagad at taachara (including taachart of Phytlcal Education). 
• countallort and librariant. ati at mora particularly att out in 
Appandix I harato aava and txcapt Chairman, Dapartmant 
Maadt arul Diractort, ptrtont abova tha rank ol Chairman. 
Dapartmant Haad or DIractor, partont covarad by tha 
Mamorandum of Agraamant with tha Ontario Public Sarvica 
Empioyaas Union in tha tupport ttatf bargaining unit, and 
othar partont axcludad by tha lagitlation and taachart. coun- 
tallort and librariant amployad on a part-tlma or tatsional 
basit. 

NOTE A: "Part-fima In thit contaxt ahall Includa partont who 
taach tlx hours par waaK or last" 

NOTE B: "Sasslonai In this contaxt thall maan an appolntmaf)t 
ol not mora than twalva montht duration In any twanty-lour 

month pariod." 



Artlcla4 

INSTRUCTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 

At any college, either Article 4,01. Option '"A" or Article 4.01, 
Option "8" shall continue in ellect as last selected by the Local 
Union in accordance with the immaciately previout Collective 
Agreement. 

It is further agraad that the adoption ol either Option "A" or 
Option "B" will be available lor election by the Local Union on 
an individual College by College basis lor the 1980^1 Academic 
Year, providing written notice ol Ihe selection is given by the 
Local Union to the College no later than April 1, 19B0. 



Option *'A- 

INSTRUCTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 
4.01 The College will establish teaching schedules that adhere 
to the lollowing: 

Group 1 Group 2 

{Academic Post 
Secondary) 

Maximum teaching hours 

par week 1^ 21 

Maximum teaching hours 
par year 



700 900 



Maximum teaching hours . 

lor Nursing par year 775 

Maximum contact days 
per year 



180 190 



Tha maximum teaching hours par weak thall ba determined 
on a rolling average lor a period not excaading thraa months. 

Each contact day (being a day In which one or more teach- 
ing hours occur) or part theraol assigned by the College and per- 
formed In excess ol the annual maximum number ol contact 
days lor the Group concerned as sat out above shall ba paid on 
the basis ol 1/180th ol the employee's annual talanr lor Group 1 
and 1/190th ol the employae's annual talary lor Group 2. pro- 
vidad. however, any payments lor work in excess ol time limits 
will not ba pyramided. 
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For purposfs of calculating tht rolling avtragt, whan a 
taachar la abaant on an aaatgnad contact day by raator of 
aicknata and la not raplacad tha asalgntd hours shall b« daam* 
•d to hava b#«n taught. 

It la undtfatood that no taachar ahall b# aailgr>ad ttaching 
hours In axcass of tha maximum ttaching hours prov!dad for 
harain excapt by voluntary agrttmant batwttn tha taachar and 
tha collaga providing fair compansatlon (which may ba by way 
of aquivalant raduction In othar taaching or non-taachlng 
aaalgnmants or by way of monatary paymanta). If thara Is no 
auch agraamant or If thara la a disputa arlaing out of such agraa* 
mtnt a claim by an amployaa concarning companaatlon aa 
rafarrad to abova for ta»chlng hours in axcaaa of tha maximum 
taaching hours Is sublet to tha griavanca and arbltraiion pro- 
cadura. 

Alt Indlvidual arrangaments batwaan tha taachar and his 
immediaia supam'sor shall be set out in writing within ten (10) 
days fcnd filed by tham with the Local Union President and the 
College for information purposes* 

If rrrquested by either the Union local or the Ck)llege. the 
other party will indicate whether a particular agreement has 
bean filed with it and a copy will ba provided upon request. 



Option "8^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL ASSIGNMENTS 

4.01 Effective on the commencement of the second semester of 
the 197879 Academic Year, the College will establish teaching 
schedules that adhere to the following: 



Maximum teaching hours 
per wee{( 

Maximum teaching hours 
per year 

Maximum teaching hours 
for Nursing per year 

Maximum contact days 
per year 



QrcHip 1 Group 2 
(Academic Post 
Secondary) 

20 22 

700 900 

775 

180 190 



Each contact day (being a day in which one or more teach* 
Ing hours occur) or part thereof assigned by the College and per* 
formed in excess of the annual maximum number of contact 
days for the Group concerned as set out abova shall ba paid on 
tha basis of inSOth of the employee's annual salary for Group 1 
and in90th of the employee's annual salary for Group 2. pro- 
vided, however, any payments for wori< In excess of time limits 
will not be pyrarrtided. 



A contact day assigned by tha College which the employee 
would have otherwise performed except for Illness and for 
which contact day the employee is not replaced shall be con- 
aldered a contact day for the purpose of determining the 
number of contact days beyond which an extra payment allow* 
ance may be paid the employee, as set out above. 



It is understood that no teacher shall be aaaigned teaching 
hours in excess of the maximum teaching hours provided for 
herein except by voluntary agreement between the teacher and 

the (Allege providing fair compensation (which may be by way 
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of •qulvtltnt rtductlon In othtf ttiching or non*ttachlno 
assignmdnts or by way of monatary paymants). 

If thart is no such agrtamant or if thara is a disputa arising 
Out of such agraamant a claim by an amployaa concarnlng com- 
pansation as ratarrad to abova for taaching hours In axcess of 
tha maximum taaching hours is subjact to tha griavanca and ar- 
bitration procadura. 

All mdlvidual arrangamants batwaan tha taachar and his 
Immadiata suparvisor shaii ba sat out in writing within tan (10) 
days and tilad by than) with tha local Union Rraaidant and tha 
Ccliaga for informational purposas. It raquastad by aithar tha 
Union Local or tha Collaga, tha othar party will indlcata whathar 
a particular agraamant has baan Iliad with it and a copy will ba 
providad upon raquast. 

4.02 (a) Racognizing tha uniqua charactarlstics of aach Col* 
laga, tha divarsity of programmas and instructional tachniquas 
and tha consaquant ranga and variaty of Individual assign* 
mants, tha partias agraad that within thraa (3) v^aaks loilowing 
tha publishing of instructional assignmanis in Septambar, a Col- 
laga instructional Assignment Ccmmittaa of six (6) parsons 
(thraa (3) parsons to ba appointad by aacn parly and to includa 
tha CCklaga Prasidant or Sanior AdminlstratWa Acadamlc Olfi- 
cao shall meat to: 

(i) considar tha application of Sactlon 4.01 to tha Instructional 
assignmants across tha Coiiaga; 

(11) rasotva apparant inaqultabia Insuuctlonal assignmants: 

(ill) consider a claim by an individual that his instructional 
assignment is maqultabte. 

The Committee shall in its consideration have regard to 
such variables affecting assignments as: 

(a) nature and number of subjects to ba taught; 

(b) level of teaching and business experience of the faculty 
and availability of technical and other resource assistance; 

(c) nacessary academic preparation and student contact; 

(d) examination markmg and assessing responsibilities; 

(e) size of class; 

(f) instructional mode(s); 

(g) assignments ancillary to instructional activities: 
(^) previously assigned schedules: 

(I) other assignments; 

(i) necessary excessive travel time between assignments. 

4.02 (b) Amajoritydacislonof the College Instructional Assign, 
nrient Committee shall be binding upon the parties and the 
employee(s) concerned and its report shall be completed within 
three (3) weeks of the referral, 

4.02 (c) If the teacher's complaint is not resolved by the Com- 
mittee, he may file a grievance as to the application of Section 

4.01 within ten (10) days of receiving the Committee's report 
referred to ir> paragraph (b) above and refer the grievance to ar- 
bitration as referred to in Section 11.03, 

4.02 (d) It IS recognized that local resolution of disputes as to 
instructional assignments is advantageous to ail concerned. 
Therefore, the College and Union Committees appointed under 
Article 14 have the authority to agree to the local application of 
Section 4 Ol and such agreement may be signed by them and 
apply for the specific term agreed upon, provided it shall not 
continue beyond the term of this Agreement as currently in ef. 
feet. Such agreement shall also not serve as a precedent for the 
future at that or any other College Such agreement is subject to 
ratification by the Local Union Membership within tan (10) days 
and IS subject to approval by the College President. 
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4.03 Th# acadamic yaar shall b« l#n flO) months In duration and 
shall, to iha a^ctant it b« laastbia in tha savaral Collagas to do so. 
bt from 1st S#pttnibtr lo tha foilowmg 30ih Juna. Tha academic 
yaar shall in any avant parmit yaar-found opt ration and whara a 
Cdltga datarmmas th« naads of any programma otharwist« 
than tha tchaduling of a mam bar in ona of both of tha months of 
July and August shall Da on a consant or rotational basis 



4.04 Tha asslgnad hours of work for Llt>farlana and Counsallofs 
shall normally ba thlrly-fivt (35) hours p#f wtak but shall not ba 
formaliy asslgnad in axcass of thirtyflva (35) hours par waak. 

4M Tha panias agraa that rK> collaga shall circunftvant tha pro- 
vision of this Articla by arranging for unraasonabia taaching 
loads on tha pan of parsons who ara axcludad from or not In- 
cludad In tha acadamic bargaining unit. 

4.0C During tha taaching schadula, ^mployaas shall not taka 
any amployrDant, consulting or taaching activity outslda tha 
Collaga axcapt with tha prior wrltlan consant of his Oapartmant 
Haad. 

4.07 Whara tha Collagas raquira tha parformanca of work 
bayond tha limits harain astabltshad, lha Collagas shall prcvida 
any such amployaa with propar work facilitias during such 
parlod. 



7.01 tt Is tha cxcluslva function of the Colleges to: 

(a) maintain order, discipline and afticiency: 

(b) hire, discharge, transfer, classify, assign, appoint, promote, 
demote, lay-off. recall and suspend or otherwise discipline 
employees subject to the right to lodge a grievance in the 
manner and to the axtttnt provided in this Agreement; 

(c) to manage tha Collaga and. without restricting tha generali- 
ty of the foregoing, the right to plan, direct and control 
operations, facilitias. programmes, courses, systems and 
procedures, direct Its personnel, determine complement, 
organization, methods and the number, location and 
classification of personnel required from time to time, the 
number and location of campuses and facilities, services 
to ba parformed. the scheduling of assignments and work, 
the extension, limitation, curtailment, or cessation of 
operations and all other rights and responsibilities not 
specifically modified elsewhere in this Agreement. 

7.02 The CoUfg&s agree that these functions will ba exercised 
in a manner consistent with the provisions of this Agreement, 



11.01 Sections 11.01 to 11.05 Inclusive apply to an employee 
covered by this Agreement who has been employed continuous* 
iy for at least the preceding four (4) months. 

11.02 Complaints 

It IS tha mutual desire of tha parlies hereto that complaints 
of employees be adjusted as quickly as possible and it is under- 
stood that If an employe* has a complaint, he shall discuss it 
with his immediate Supervisor within twenty (20) days after the 
circumstances giving rise to the complaint iiava occurred or 
have coma or ought reasonably to have coma to the attention of 
the employee In order to give his immediate Supervisor an op- 
portunity of adjusting his complaint. The discussion shad be 
between the employee and his immediate Supervisor unless 
mutually agreed to have other persons In attendance. The tm- 
mediate Supervisor's response to the complaint shall be given 
within seven (7) days after discussion with the employee. 



An»cl«7 
MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 



Artlcta 11 
GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 
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11^ Qrkvar>c«t 

Falling seltiemtnt of a complaint, It shall b« taken up as a 
Grievance (if it fails within the definition under Section 11.l2id)) 
In the following manner and sequence provided it is presented 
witr^in seven (7) days of the immediate Supervisors reply to the 
complaint. It Is the intention of the parties that reasons support- 
lr>o the grievance and for Its referral to a succeeding Step t>e set 
out in the grievance and on the document referring it to the next 
Step. SimiUrly. the College written decisions at each step shall 
contain reasons supporting the decision. 

Step No. 1 

An employee shall present a signed grievance in writing to 
his immediate Supervisor setting forth the nature of the 
grievance, the surrounding circumstances and the remedy 
sought. The immediate Supervisor shall arrange a meeting 
within seven {7) days of the receipt of the grievance at which the 
employee, the Union steward, if the steward so requests, the 
Dean of the DiviSior^ and the Immediate Supervisor shall attend 
and discuss the grievance. The Immediate Supervisor and Dean 
will give the grievor and the Union steward their decision in 
writing within seven (7) days following the meeting. |f the grievor 
Is not satisfied with the decision of his immediate Supervisor 
Snd Dean, ne shall present his grievance in writing at Step 2 
Within fifteen (15J days of the day he received such decision. 

Step No. 2 

The grievor shall present his grievance to the President of 
the College concerned. The President or his designee shall con- 
vene a meeting concerning the grievance, at which the grievor 
shall have an opportunity to De present, within twenty f20) days 
of the presentation, and shall give the grievor and the Union 
steward his decision \t\ writing withm fifteen (15} days following 
the meeting In addition to the Union steward, a Union staff 
representative shall be present at the meeting herein if re- 
quested by the employee, the Union or the College. The Presi- 
dent or his designee may have such persons or counsel attend 
as he deems necessary. 

In the event any difference arising from the Interpretation. 

application, administration or alleged contravention of this 
Agreemerit has not been satisfactorily settled under the fort- 
going Grievance Procedure* the matter shall then, by notice in 
writing given to the other party within fifteen {i5) days of thi 
date of receipt by the grievor of the decision of th« College of- 
ficial at Step No. 2, be referred to arbitration as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 



Jui^tfS^*.,? h"*? '° '^^^ «rbllratlon. Including any 
VJ^ * ""^^ arbitrable, shall be heard by a 

^./. jL'^'*V^*/'^"'-*°^' composed of an arbitrator aV 
pomted by each of the College and the Union and a third a>^ 



Howard D ^rown Esq. 
Kevin Burliett Esq. 
Professor £. E. Palmer 
R John Brunner Esq. 
Professor D. D. Carter 
J. F. W. Weatherill Esq. 
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R«pr*MntatlvM of th« Council and tht Union »h«fl m#a< 
monthly to r«vi*w tha mttttn rafarrad to arbitration arul agraa 
to tha aaalgnmtnt of a Clialrman to haar aach of tht griavancaa* 
Tha Chairman ahail ba aiilgnad altharby agraamant of, failing 
agraan>ant, by lot. Tha panlai rriay from tima to tlma by mutual 
agraanf>ant add furthar namaa to auch panal. Alao tha p^nm 
may agraa to a aupplamantary Hat of paraona to act on a alngi« 
Of nurribar of occaaiona/ Following aalactlon of a Chairman, tN 
Collaoa and tha Union ahall aach appoint Ita arbitrator within 
tan (10) daya tharaaftar and forthwith notify tha othar pany and 
tha Chairman. Howtvar, if tha Collaga and Union mutually agraa 
prior to aalactlon of a Chairman to arbitration by a aola 
arbitrator, ha ahall ba aalactad from tha panal aa in tha caaa of t 
Chairman and tha othar proviaiona rafarring to an arbltratiort 
board ahail approprlataly apply; 

(b) No paraon ahail ba appolntad aa an arbitrator who la or 
waa within aix montha prior to hit appolntmant an amployaa or 
la or haa within alx montha prkK to hit appolntmant, actad aa 
solicitor, counaal. advlaor, agant or rapraaantatlva of aithar of 
tha paniaa or tha Collaga concarnad. Any Chalrr^inn who 
Cacllnaa to act on flva (5) cona#cutiva occaaiona ahall ba 
ramovad from tha panal and a raplacamant aalactad by mutual 
tgraamant of tha paniaa; 

(c) Tha finding of tha maiorlty of tha arbltratora aa to tha 
facta and as to tha intarpratatlon, application, administration or 
aliagad contravant«on of tha provisions of this Agraamant shall 
ba final and binding upon all paniaa concarnad, including the 
amploytais) and tha Collaga; 

(d) Tha arbitration board shall not ba authorized to altan 
modify or amand any pan of tha tarms of this Agraamant nor to 
make any dactsion inconsistant tharawith nor to daa! with any 
mattar that is not a proper matter for grievance under this 
Agreement; 

(e) Tha College and the Union shall aach pay one-half the 
remuneration and expenses of the Chairman of the Arbitration 
Board and shall each pay the remuneration and expenses of the 
parson it appoints as arbitrator. 



11.05 Qanaral 

(a) if the grievor falls to act within the timi limits set out at 
any Complaint or Grievance Step, the grievance will ba con* 
aidered abandoned; 

(b) if an official fails to reply to a grievance within the tlma 
limits set out at any Complaint or Grievance Step, the grievor 
may submit his grievance to the next Step of the grievance pro* 
cedure; 

(c) at any Complaint or Grievance Step of the grievance 
procedure, the time limits imposed upon either pany may ba ex* 
tended by mutual agreement; 

(d) the time limits set out at the Complaint or Grievance 
Steps including referral to an}ltration. shall be calculated by 
excluding the period from Christmas Day to New Year's Day in- 
clusive: 

(e) at a meeting at any Step of the grievance procedure, the 
employee may ba represented by a Union Steward if tha 
employee desires such assistance; 

(0 the Arbitration Board may dispose of a grlavar^a 
without funher notice to any person who is notified of the 
Hearing and fails to Appear; 

(g) where the Arbitration Board determines that a disci' 
plinary penalty or discharge is excessive, it may substitute such 
other penalty for the discipline or discharge as it considers just 
and reasonable In all the circumstances; 
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(h) It it undtf^tood that nothing contained jr. Artlcit 
•hall pftvtnt an tmployM from prtttntlng ptrionally hit gritv 
•net up to and Including a Htaring by tht Arbitration Board 
wllhout rtftrtnct to any othtr ptrion. Howtvtr. a Union 
Sttward may b« prtitnt a9 an obftrvtr. commtncing at Sttp 1, 
If tt\% steward so rtqutsts; 

(1) tht Cotltgt and tha Union ihall tach kttp tht othtr 
advlttd In writing of tht namti of Its rtsptctlvt rtprtstntatlvti 
authorlztd to act on Its bthalf undtr tht Qrltvanct Proctd'.rt. 

11.da Oitmissat 

It bting undtrstood that tht dismissal of an tmploytt 
during tht probationary ptrlod shall not bt tht sub|tct of a 
gritvanct, an tmploytt who has compltttd his probationary 
ptflod may lodgt a gritvanct In tht manntr stt out In S#ctlons 
11.07 and 11,0a. 

Il.or An tmploytt who claims ht has bttn dismlsstd without 
caust shall, within twtnty (20) days of tht datt ht Is advistd m 
writing of his dismissal, prtstnt his gritvanct In writing to tht 
Prtsidtnt commtncjng at Step No, 2 and tht Prtsidtnt shall 
convent a mttting and givt tht gritvor and tht Union sttward 
his decision In accordanct with tht provisions of Stto No 2 of 
Section 11.03. 

11.01 If tht gritvor Is not satisfied with tht dtclslon of tht Prtsi- 
dtnt. tht gritvor shall, within fiftttn (15) days of rtctipt of tht 
Prtsldtnt's dtclslon by notlct In writing to tht Coll«gt, rtftr tht 
matttr to arbitration, as providtd In this Agreement. 
11.00 Group Qrievartoe 

In the event that more than one employee Is directly af* 
fected by one specific incident and such employees would be 
entitled to grieve, a group grievance shall be presented In 

writing by the Union signed by such employees to the Director 
of Personnel or as designated by the College within twenty (20) 
days following the occurrence or origination of the circum- 
stances giving rise to the grievance commencing at Step No. 1 
of the Grievance Procedure. Two grievors of the group shall be 
entitled to be present at meetings in Step No. 1 or 2 unless 
otherwise mutually agreed. 

11.10 Union Grievance 

The Union shall have the right to file a grievance based on a 
difference directly with the College arising out of the Agreement 
concerning the interpretation, apphcatlon. administrHion or 
alleged contravention of the Agreement. Such grievance shall 
not Include any matter upon which an employee would b« per- 
sonally entitled to grieve and the regular grievance procedure 
for personal or group grievance shall not be by-passed except 
where the Union establishes that the employee has not grieved 
an unreasonable standard that Is patently In violation of this 
Agreement and that adversely affects the rights of persons in 
the bargaining unit. 

Such grievance shall be submitted In writing by the Union 
Grievance Officer at Head Office or a Local President to the 
Director of Personnel or as designated by the College, within 
twenty (20) days following the expiration of the twenty days from 
the occurrence or origination of the cirsumstances giving rise to 
the grievance commencing at Step No. 1 of the Grievance Pro* 
cedure set out above. 

11.11 College Grievance 

A college shall have the right file a grievance with 
respect to the interpretation, application, administration or 
alleged contravention of the Agreement. Such grievance shall 
be presented In wnting signed by the President or his nominee, 
to the Union at the College concerned with a copy to the Union 
Grievance Officer within twenty (20) days following the occur- 
rence or origination of the circumstances giving rise to the griev- 
arnre. commencing at Step No. 2. Falling settltment at a » 
meeting held within twenty (20) days of the presentation of the 
grievance, the Union shall give the College its written reply to 
the grievance in fifteen (15) days following the meeting. Failing 
settlement, such grievance may be referred to the Arbitration 
Board within twenty (20) days of the date the College received 
th« Union's reply. 
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11.12 OtfWiHkMt 

(I) "Commltttf Sfcrttary*' m«ani tht Secretary to the Staff 
Affairs CommittM of tha Council of Rtgants; 

(b) *'da/' meant a caitndar day; 

(c) "Union" maani tht Ontario Public Strvlct Employttt 

Union; 

(d) "^gritvanct" mtant a complaint In wilting arlting from tht 
Inttrprttatlon, application, admlnlttratlon or alleged con* 
travention of thit Agreement. 



Aitlcie 14 
COLLCQC MEETINGS 

14.01 The Union may appoint a Committee at each College 
composed of up to three (3) membert from among employees 
who have completed the probationary period. Where a College 
has another Camput mort than twtnty miltt away from the Col- 
Itgt^s main tstablishmtnt. with at Itatt twtnty (20) employees 
covered by this Agreement employed thereat, the Union may ap- 
point a Campus Committee of up to three (3) members, two (2) of 
whom shall be from employees on that Campus who have com- 
pleted the probationary period. 



14.02-A Committee of three (3) members appointed by the Col* 
lege or Campus officials will noeet with the Union College or 
Campus Committee at a mutually agreed time and place pro* 
vided that either pany requests and gives at least seven (7) days 
prior notice accompanied by an agenda of matters proposed to 
be discussed. It is agreed that matters to be the subject of 
discussion at meetings Include: 

(i) the local application of this Memorandum of Agreement; 

(ii) clarification of procedures or conditions causing misunder- 
standing or grievances; 

(ill) other matters which are mutually agreed upon, and 

(iv) If requested by the Local Union, the rationale for a ses- 
sional appointment by the College shah be the subject of 
discussion. 

It Is understood that the College will continue to make 
reasonable provision for the environmental conoitions of air* 
light, space and temperature of employees' work areas in the 
College. A complaint of an employee concerning the environ- 
ment conditions mentioned above, shall be discussed at a 
meeting under this Article and not under the provisions of the 
Grievance Procedure. It Is agreed that meetings under this Arti- 
cle shall f)ot concern or entertain matters that are properly the 
subject of meetir^gs as provided In Article 20.02. 

14.03 Where it Is considered mutually desirable that the Union 
Local and the College set out in writing the resolution of a 
matter as to the local application of this Agreement or clartfica- 
tlon of procedures or conditions causing misunderstanding or 
grievances as referred to In sub-paragraph (i) or (ii) above* such 
resolution may be signed by the paitles and apply for the 
specific terms agreed upon but. In any event, shall not continue 
beyond the term of this Agreement as currently in effect. 
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Academic Collective Agreement Survey 



Article 4 Option 



OPTION AL OPTION B OTHER 



Algonquin Nursing All others 

Cambrian X 

Canadore X 

Centennial X 

Conestoga X 

Confederation X 

Durham X 

Panshawe X 

George Brown Local agreement 

Georgian X 

Humber X 

Lambton X 

Loyalist X 

Mohawk X 

Niagara X 

Northern X 
St. Clair X 

St. Lawrence X 
Sault X 
Seneca Health Sciences All others 

Sheridan X 



Sir Sandford Fleming X 



^Option A involves the rolling average provision. 

SOURCE. Ministry ofCotiegesand Universities, StafT Relations Branch. las provided to the Committee 
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Documents examined with reference to memoranda of understanding between the Ontario 
Council of Regents for Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology and the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union (For Academic Employees). 

MEMORANDA OF UNDERSTANDING 

Between the council of Regents and the Civil Service Association of Ontario. Periods 
covered: 

September 1, 1971 to August 31, 1973 
<• 1975 " 1976 

Between the Council of Regents and the Ontario Public Service Employees Union (for 
Academic Employees). Periods covered: 

September 1, 1976 to August 31, 1977 
M 1977 If 1979 

H 1979 .1 1981 

" 1981 " 1982 

1982 " 1984 



FACT FINDER REPORTS 

DOWNIE, B.M.; 
GANDZ, J. ; 
GANDZ, J.; 
WHITEHEAD, J.D.; 

ARBITRATION AWARDS 
INTEREST AWARDS: 



November 7, 1977 
August 8, 1981 
July 22, 1982 
August 17, 1984 



ESTEY, J (Chairman) 
BURKETT, K.M. (Chairman); 
WEILER, P.C. (Chairman) 



March 17, 1975 
May 27, I98O 
June 10, 1985 



RIGHTS AWARDS ARISING FROM ARTICLE 4.INSTRUCTI0NAL ASSIGNMENTS 
FANSHAWE COLLEGE A.VD OPSEU, FEBRUARY 12. 1977. UNREPORTED, BROWN. H.D. 



NIAGARA 


JUNE9.1977 


WEATHERILL.J.F.W. 


HUMBER 


SEPT. 27»1977 


RAYNER,W.B. 


SENECA 


NOV 1 1, 1977 


BROWN, H.D. 


FANSIUWE 


FEB 20. 1978 


BRANDT.J.G. 


FANSHAWE 


MARCH 19,1979 


RAYNER,W.B. 


NORTHERN 


NOV 23. 1979 


KENNEDY.R.L. 


CENTENNIAL 


DEC 10.1979 


WEATHERILL.J.F.W. 


ALGONQUIN 


JAN 14, 1980 


BRANDT.J,G. 


FANSHAWE 


MAR 6. 1980 


RAYNER.W.B. 


SENECA 


JAN 19, 1982 


BRUNNER.P.J. 


FANSHAWE 


JUNE 21, 1982 


0*SHEA.J.D. 


CANADORE 


JULY 29.1982 


0'SHEA.J.D. 


NIAGARA 


AUGUST, 1982 


MCLAREN. R.H. 


FANSHAWE 


SEPT. 21, 1982 


O'SHEA.J.D. 


FANSHAWE 


NOV. 22, 1982 


0*SHEA.J.D. 


SENECA 


MARCH 27, 1983 


BRENT. G. 


FANSHAWE 


MAY 16, 1982 


BRENT. G. 


LAMBTON 


MAY 14. 1983 


SWINTON, K.E. 


SENECA 


JUNE 25. 1983 


BROWN. H.D. 


FANSHAWE 


JULY 26. 1982 


0*SHEA.J.D. 


ALGONQUIN 


AUG. 18. 1983 


BRUNNER, P.J. 


LAMBTON 


AUG. 30, 1983 


BRENT, G. 


NIAGARA 


SEPT. 28» 1983 


KRUGER.A.M. 


LAMBTON 


OCT. 12,1983 


KATES. D.H. 
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ST. LAWRENCE 


OCT. 26, 1983 


* 


KRUGER,A.M. 


FANSHAWE 


NOV. 28, 1983 




BRUNNER,PJ. 


LAMBTON 


NOV. 30. 1983 




BROWN, H.D, 


FANSHAWE 


JAN. 12. 1984 




KRUGER,A.M. 


LAMBTON 


JAN. 13,1984 




BROWN, H.D. 


LAMBTON 


JAN. 20, 1984 




KRUGER,A.M. 


NIAGARA 


JAN. 20, 1984 




KRUGER,A.M. 


LAMBTON 


FEB. 7. 1984 




BRENT, G. 


NORTHERN 


FEB. 28,1984 




BRENT, G. 


SENECA 


MAY 24, 1984 




KATES, D.H. 


LAMBTON 


JUNE 15, 1984 




BRENT, G. 


CONFEDERATION 


JUNE 18, 1984 




BURKETT, K. 


LAMBTON 


JUNE 26,1984 




WEATHERILL,J.F.W. 


LOYALIST 


JULY 3, 1934 




OELISLE,RJ. 


FANSHAWE 


JULY 12, 1984 




DELISLE, R^, 


FANSHAWE 


JULY 12, 1984 




OEUSLE,R.J. 


LAMBTON 


OCT. 12. 1984 




BROWN, H.D. 


FANSHAWE 


FEB. 5, 1985 




BRENT, G. 



LOCAL AGREEMENTS 

Documents pertaining to formal local agreements under clauses 4.02(d) and 14.02 were 
reviewed from the following colleges; 



CENTENNIAL MOHAWK 

GEORGE BROWN NIAGARA 

HUMBER SENECA 

LAMBTON ST. CLAIR 
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Table 4.1 



Full-time Postsecondary Enrolment in Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology, 1978, 1983. and Percentage Change between the Two Years 



4.La 4.1.b 4.Lc 

Applied ArU Buiineu Technoloify 



11^ 

Couege 


1978 


1983 


% Change 


1978 


1983 


% Change 


1978 


1983 


%Chan 


Algonquin 


1738 


1924 


10.7 


1988 


2635 


32.5 


2142 


2709 


26.4 


Cambrian 


567 


874 


54.1 


596 


1076 


80.5 


515 


788 


53.0 


Ctnadord 


200 


444 


122.0 


678 


1068 


57.5 


264 


463 


75.3 


Cfintennial 


871 


1103 


23.7 


1656 


2511 


51.6 


1054 


1625 


54.1 


Ccnestoga 


615 


602 


•2.1 


739 


1235 


67.1 


584 


861 


47.4 


Confederation 


393 


826 


110.0 


482 


716 


48.5 


319 


609 


90.9 


Durham 


253 


327 


29.2 


665 


1012 


52.1 


289 


583 


101.7 


Fanahawe 


1578 


1943 


23.1 


1252 


1659 


32.5 


1391 


1586 


14.0 


George Brown 


730 


1337 


83.1 


796 


1559 


97.3 


815 


1390 


70.5 


Georgian 


485 


904 


86.3 


406 


1263 


211.0 


371 


517 


39.3 


Number 


2401 


2914 


21.3 


2001 


3331 


66.4 


1076 


1797 


67,0 


Lambton 


211 


287 


OD.U 


40 1 




09.0 


ioo 


502 


87.3 


Loyalist 


426 


718 


68.5 


2S7 


754 


153.8 


333 


566 


69.9 


Mohawk 


583 


774 


32.7 


1287 


1827 


41.7 


1353 


2196 


62.2 


Niagara 


849 


1066 


25.5 


856 


1214 


41.8 


465 


829 


78.3 


Northern 


82 


208 


153.6 


308 


531 


72.4 


516 


689 


33.5 


5u Clair 


614 


895 


45.7 


1207 


1555 


28,8 


839 


1049 


25.0 


St Lawrence 


833 


1090 


30.8 


902 


1637 


81.4 


568 


851 


49.8 


Sault 


145 


226 


55.8 


350 


465 


32.8 


580 


1016 


75,1 


Seneca 


i208 


1591 


3L7 


2459 


5037 


104.8 


1272 


1934 


52.0 


Sheridan 


2247 


2770 


23.2 


1405 


2298 


63.5 


496 


1072 


116.0 


Sir S. Fleming 


336 


635 


88.9 


596 


916 


53.6 


1166 


1830 


56.9 


Totals 


17385 


23458 


34.9 


21209 


34B43 


64.3 


16676 


25461 


52.6 



continued .... 
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Table 4,1, continued 



Health ToUl Full»time PostsecondaryEnroImcnt 



College 1978 1933 % Change 1978 IS83 % Change 



AIgon()uin 


753 


986 


30.9 


6621 


8524 


24.6 


Cambrian 


228 


379 


66.2 


1906 


3117 


63.5 




196 


277 


41.3 


1338 


2252 


68.2 


Cenunnial 


245 


32.9 


34.2 


3846 


5568 


44.7 


Coneatoga 


454 


679 


49.5 


2382 


3377 


41.1 


Confederation 


157 


234 


49.0 


1351 


2385 


76.5 


Durham 


219 


376 


71.6 


1426 


2298 


61.1 


Fanshawt! 


769 


912 


18.6 


4990 


6100 


22.4 


G«orge Brown 


738 


1138 


54.2 


3073 


5424 


76.5 


Georgian 


371 


589 


58.7 


1633 


3273 


100.4 


Humber 


660 


839 


27.1 


6138 


8881 


44.6 


Lambton 


137 


170 


24.0 


903 


1503 


66.4 


Loyalist 


154 


212 


37,6 


1210 


2250 


85.9 


Mohawk 


. 852 


240 


45.5 


4077 


6036 


48.0 


Niagara 


348 


425 


22.1 


2518 


3534 


40.3 


Northern 


III 


174 


56.7 


1017 


1602 


57.5 


St Clair 


730 


721 


.1.2 


3390 


4220 


24,4 


SL Lawrence 


532 


614 


15.4 


2835 


4192 


47.8 


Scult 


84 


160 


90.4 


1159 


1867 


61.0 


Seneca 


364 


518 


42.3 


5303 


9080 


71.2 


Sheridan 


198 


332 


67,6 


4346 


6472 


48.9 


Sirs. Fleming 


124 


185 


49.1 


2222 


3566 


60.4 


Totals 


8424 


11489 


36.4 


63694 


95251 


49.5 



Source: OCIS, student System Report STS2 (Full Enrolment! 
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Table 4.2 



Full-time Postsecondary Enrolment in Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology, 1978. 1983, and Percentage Change between the Two Years 



Collcgt 



4.2.a 

Tuition -Short 



1978-79 1982-83 % Change 



Algonquin 


381 


792 


107.9 


CambHftn 


397 


572 


44.1 


Cantdort 


25 


81 


224.0 


Cantcnnia! 


328 


596 


81.7 


Contsloga 


263 


358 


36.1 


Confederation 


99 


106 


7.1 


Durham 


f>6 


268 


306.1 


Fanahawt 


309 


478 


54.7 


Georgt Brown 


1076 


2080 


93.3 


Georgian 


33 


244 


639.4 


Number 


779 


869 


11.6 


Ltmblon 


U7 


164 


40.2 


Loyalist 


76 


123 


61.8 


Mohawk 


379 


325 


-14.2 


Niagara 


as 


140 


59.1 


Northern 


40 


72 


80.0 


St. Clair 


221 


161 


-27.1 


Sl Lawrence 


297 


364 


22.6 


Sault 


12 


91 


658.3 


Seneca 


659 


669 


0.2 


Sheridan 


311 


236 


-24.1 


SirS. Fleming 


103 


149 


44.7 



4.2.b 
Purchaied OTA 



4,2,c • 
Purchaied Apprenticeihip 



1978.79 1982-83 %Change 



1973-79 1982-83 



9119 


*>99fl 


-4.9 


504 


495 




10^ 


-0. / 


2 


35 




vv 1 




U 


18 


740 


614 


-17.0 


356 


897 


2053 


1741 


•15.2 


244 


298 


1327 


1037 


-21.9 


150 


151 


487 


519 


6.6 


14 


131 


1285 


1430 


U.3 


436 


576 


4856 


4020 


• 17.2 


1284 


1417 


1041 


1129 


8.4 


39 


61 


1986 


2183 


9.9 


235 


272 


560 


462 


•17.5 


0 


12 


831 


814 


-20.0 


68 


58 


1756 


2337 


33.1 


450 


500 


1051 


1126 


7.1 


21 


100 


776 


651 


-16.1 


37 


55 


1564 


1712 


9.5 


322 


289 


1505 


1377 


•8.5 


115 


143 


555 


470 


-15.3 


257 


226 


1202 


1504 


25.1 


0 


2 


604 


1493 


147.2 


0 


94 


669 


809 


20.9 


66 


96 



ToUU 



Notes: 



Source: 



6059 8926 



47.3 



28550 29039 



1.7 



The conversion factor used is 140 training days equals one activity unit, 
•Percentage column not mcluded because of so many cases of small bases. 
.Ministry of Colleges and Universities, College Afiairs Brancn. 



5100 5925 



ERLC 
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Table 4.3 



Provincially Funded Enrolment Activity Measured in 
Adjusted Funding Units, 1978-79. 1983-84 



College 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-8- 


Algonquin 


8367 


8753 


9448 


9868 


10214 


10950 


Cambrian 


2960 


3203 


3525 


3889 


4572 


4613 


Canadore 


2014 


2171 


2262 


2506 


2931 


3148 


Centennial 


4594 


4900 


5726 


5921 


6606 


. 6861 


Conestoga 


3507 


3768 


4284 


4249 


4553 


4889 


Confederation 


2282 


2360 


2636 


2877 


3281 


3574 


Durham 


1838 


2042 


2208 


2520 


2901 


2918 


Fanshawe 


6222 


6493 


6924 


7041 


7554 


8155 


George Brown 


5530 


6443 


7323 


8111 


8404 


9218 


Georgian 


2526 


2803 


3278 


3268 


3988 


4550 


Humber 


7608 


8142 


8860 


9809 


10655 


10728 


Lambton 


1372 


1509 


1767 


1986 


2108 


2237 


Loyalist 


1675 


1826 


2072 


23o0 


2729 


2830 


Mohawk 


5762 


6251 


6789 


7286 


7859 


8276 


Niagara 


3164 


3430 


3831 


3984 


4312 


4155 


Northern 


1565 


1591 


1930 


2027 


2311 


2280 


St. Clair 


4092 


4486 


4762 


4898 


5216 


5238 


St. Lawrence 


4107 


4441 


5011 


5721 


6084 


6124 


Sault 


1960 


2125 


2408 


2462 


2955 


2968 


Seneca 


7043 


8139 


9412 


10092 


10842 


11180 


Sheridan 


5115 


5703 


6275 


6590 


7312 


7755 


Sir S. Fleming 


2971 


3164 


3504 


3853 


4257 


4392 


Totals 


86274 


93743 


104235 


1U318 


121644 


127039 



Notes. It The funding distribution mechanism adjusts activity (funding units] at each college 
to reflect the impact on unit costs of factors such as program mix and the size and 
location of a college. The combined effect of the adjustments is to transform a college's 
activity into a cost equivalent amount of full time activity m a postsecondary business 
program at a large Metro college. 

2) In this and subsequent tables the adjusted funding units exclude partially funded 
part-time activity* 

Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities^ College Affairs Branch, 
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Table 4.4 

Changes in Numbers of Adjusted Funding Units, 1978-79 to 1983-84 

(1978-79 = 100) 



College 


1978-79 


1979-80 


.980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


Algonquin 


100.0 


104.6 


112.9 


117.9 


122.1 


130.9 


Cambrian 


100.0 


108.2 


119.1 


131.4 


154.5 


155.8 


Canadore 


100.0 


107.8 


112.3 


124.4 


145.5 


156.3 


Centennial 


100.0 


106.7 


124.6 


128.9 


143.8 


149.3 


Conestoga 


100.0 


107.4 


122.2 


121.2 


129.8 


139.4 


Confederation 


100.0 


103.4 


115.5 


126.1 


143.8 


156.6 


Durham 


100.0 


111.1 


120.1 


137,1 


157.8 


158.8 


Fanshawe 


100.0 


104.4 


. 111.3 


113.2 


121.4 


131.1 


George Brown 


100.0 


116.5 


132.4 


146.7 


152.0 


166.7 


Georgian 


100.0 


111.0 


129.8 


129.4 


157.9 


180.1 


H umber 


100.0 


107.0 


116.5 


128.9 


140.0 


141.0 


Lambton 


100.0 


110.0 


128.8 


144.8 


153.6 


163.0 


Loyalist 


100.0 


109.0 


123.7 


140.9 


162.9 


169.0 


Mohawk 


100.0 


108.5 


117.8 


126.4 


136.4 


143 6 


Niagara 


100.0 


108.4 


121.1 


125.9 


136.3 


131.3 


Northern 


100.0 


101.7 


123.3 


129.5 


147.7 


145.7 


St. Clair 


100.0 


109.6 


116.4 


119.7 


127.5 


128.0 


St. Lawrence 


100.0 


108.1 


122.0 


139.3 


148.1 


149.1 


Sault 


lOO.O 


108.4 


122.9 


125.6 


150.8 


151.4 


Seneca 


100.0 


115.6 


133.6 


143.3 


153.9 


158.7 


Sheridan 


100.0 


111.5 


122.7 


128.8 


143.0 


151,6 


Sir S. Fleming 


100.0 


106.5 


117.9 


129.7 


143.3 


147.8 


Totals 


100.0 


108.7 


120.8 


129.0 


141.0 


147.3 



Notes: Derived from Table 4.3. 

Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, College Affairs Branch. 
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Table4.5 



Real Provincial Operating Grants,. 1978-79 to 1983-84 
(1978-79 Dollars) 



College 


1978.79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981»82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


Algonquin 


27277625 


26642293 


26021081 


25524486 


24713592 


24556747 


Ctmbntn 


9374449 


8872688 


S705712 


8801334 


9087190 


9551390 


Ctnadore 


5749115 


5594338 


5712415 


5744463 


5810320 


5855007 


CtnUnnial 


14491365 


14571721 


13696920 


14252862 


14610926 


15662452 


Contitoir 


10672806 


10630244 


10228426 


10320104 


10496188 


10553347 


Coixfederalion 


8637527 


8259661 


7843345 


7501641 


7227184 


6961434 


Dtlrham 


5219113 


5152714 


50233G9 


5156031 


5293021 


5590587 


Panihawe 


18928223 


18608918 


18095U7 


18067277 


17589085 


17105446 


Cforgt Brown 


20793009 


20264101 


19927554 


18768917 


18402266 


18936794 


Geor^an 


7827163 


7807430 


7488575 


7622996 


8022354 


8342762 


Humber 


19973267 


20966229 


20175419 


21036616 


21302432 


2203722 


Lambton 


3973324 


4151911 


3979681 


4008855 


4089404 


4462476 


LoyalUt 


5821801 


5716826 


5448946 


5138308 


5010558 


5268652 


Mohawk 


17522048 


18229340 


17829796 


17202660 


17073857 


17503606 


Niagara 


9S33674 


9700012 


9375700 


9311305 


9426442 


9569720 


Northern 


6196843 


6223386 


5814425 


5893739 


5780970 


5760842 


Sl Clair 


12753443 


12895662 


12080452 


U813774 


11638779 


11504827 


St Lawrence 


14569315 


13986414 


13526114 


12624131 


12140672 


12851973 


Sauit 


7209652 


6874279 


6674211 


6330273 


6287464 


6416493 


S«ri«ca 


21375860 


22018776 


21266315 


21607818 


22482127 


23766990 


Sheridan 


14592732 


14321948 


14062219 


14502960 


14766997 


15682032 


Sir S. Fleming 


8012863 


7801507 


7666131 


8029243 


8261676 


8667936 


Totab 


270505217 


269290397 


260641956 


Z59249792 


259513502 


266775235 



Kolfe. In converting nominal dollars to real dollars the CAM coai tndex aicd. Th*s index iS described in "An 
Analysu of Unit Operating Cost5 »n Ontario's Colleges of Appiicd Arts and Technology, 1978 79-to-1982 83". 
the report of the Task Force on Productivity Indices June 1984*. Betftecn 1978 79 and 1983 84 the C AAT cost 
index has had the values: 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



100.0 
1C8J 
119.4 



1981- 82 

1982- 33 

1983- 84 



134.3 
151.3 
16L6 



ERLC 
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Table 4,6 

Real Provincial Operating Grant per Adjusted Funding Unit, 
1978-79 to 1983-84 (1978-79 Dollars) 



College 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 

Algonquin 
Cambrian 
Canadore 
Centennial 
Conestoga 
Confederation 
Durham 
Panshawe 
George Brown 
Georgian 
Humber 
Lambton 
Loyalis 
Mohawk 
Niagara 
Northern 
St. Clair 
St. Lawrence 
Sault 
Seneca 
Sheridan 
Sir S. Fleming 



Totals 



Note: Derived from Tables 4.3 and 4.5. 

Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, College Affairs Branch. 



3260 


3044 


2754 


2587 


2420 


2243 


3167 


2770 


2470 


2263 


1988 


2071 


2855 


2577 


2525 


2292 


1982 


1860 


3154 


2974 


2392 


2407 


2212 


2283 


3043 


2821 


2388 


2429 


2305 


2159 


3785 


3500 


2975 


2607 


2203 


1948 


2840 


2523 


2275 


2046 


1825 


1916 


3042 


2866 


2613 


2565 


2328 


2098 


3760 


3145 


2721 


2314 


2190 


2054 


3099 


2785 


2284 


2333 


2012 


1834 


2625 


2575 


2277 


2145 


1999 




2896 


2751 


2252 


2019 


1940 


1995 


3476 


3131 


2630 


2177 


1836 


1862 


3041 


2916 


2626 


2361 


2173 


2115 






OA An 
^44/ 


233 ( 


2186 


2303 


3960 


3912 


3013 


2908 


2502 


2527 


3117 


2875 


2537 


2412 


2231 


2196 


3547 


3149 


2699 


2207 


1996 


2099 


3678 


3235 


2772 


2571 


2128 


2162 


3035 


2705 


2259 


2141 


2074 


2126 


2853 


2511 


2241 


2201 


2020 


2022 


2697 


2466 


2188 


2084 


1941 


1974 


3135 


2873 


2501 


2329 


2133 


2100 
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Table 4.7 

Changes in Real Provincial Operating Grants per Adjusted Funding L'nit. 

1978-79 to 1983-84 



College 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


Algonquin 


100.0 


93.4 


84.5 


79.3 


74.2 


68.8 


Cambrian 


lOO.O 


87.5 


78.0 


71.5 


62.8 


65.4 


Canadore 


lOO.O 


90.3 


88.5 


80.3 


69.4 


65.2 


Centennial 


lOO.O 


94.3 


75.8 


76.3 


70.1 


72.4 


Conestoga 


100.0 


92.7 


78.5 


79.8 


75.8 


i0.9 


Confederation 


100.0 


92.5 


78.6 


68.9 


58.2 


51.5 


Durham 


lOG.O 


88.9 


80.1 


72.1 


64.3 


67.5 


Fanshawe 


100.0 


94.2 


, 85.9 


84.3 


76.5 


68.9 


George Brown 


100.0 


83.6 


72.4 


61.5 


58.2 


54.6 


Georgian 


100.0 


89.9 


73.7 


75.3 


64.9 


59.2 


Humber 


100.0 


98.1 


86.7 


81.7 


76,2 


78.8 


Lambton 


100.0 


95.0 


77.8 


69.7 


67.0 


68.9 


Loyalist 


100.0 


90.1 


75.7 


62.6 


52,8 


53.6 


Mohawk 


lOO.O 


95.9 


86.4 


77.6 ' 


71.4 


69.5 


Niagara 


100.0 


93.9 


81.2 


77,6 


72.6 


76,4 


Northern 


lOO.O 


98.8 


76.1 


73.4 


63.2 


63.8 


StClair 


100.0 


92.2 


8L4 


7-7.4 


71.6 


7075 


St. Lawrence 


100.0 


88.8 


76.1 


62.2 


56.3 


59.2 


Sault 


100.0 


87.9 


75.4 


69.9 


57.8 


58.8 


Seneca 


100.0 


89,1 


74.4 


70.5 


68.3 


70.0 


Sheridan 


100.0 


88.0 


78.6 


77.1 


70.8 


70.9 


Sir S. Fleming 


100.0 


91.4 


8ia 


77.3 


72.0 


73.2 


Toti^ls 


100.0 


91.6 


79.8 


74.3 


68.0 


67.0 



Note: Derived from Table 4.6, 

Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities. College Affairs Branch. 



ERJC 
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Table 4.8 

Percentage Distribution of College Activity. Postsecondary, 
Purchased OTA. and Other, 1978-79 and 1982-83 



College 




1978-79 






1982-83 




Postsec. 


OTA 


Other 


Postsec. 


OTA 


Other 


Algonquin 


55.4 


20.7 


23.9 


56.4 


18.0 


25 6 


Cambrian 


51.1 


23.3 


25.6 


57.9 


14.5 


27.5 


Canadore 


63.0 


23.6 


13.4 


66.0 


20.9 


13.1 


Centennial 


54.2 


11.3 


34.5 


59.7 


6.8 


33 5 


Conestoga 


45.6 


37.3 


17.1 


45.2 


26.8 


28.0 


Confederation 


39.7 


39.8 


20.4 


51.9 


29.9 


18 2 


Durham 


61.4 


21.8 


16.8 


64.6 


12.9 


22 5 


Fanshawe 


64.2 


15.7 


20.1 


61.9 


16.4 


21.8 


George Brown 


28.4 


42.4 


29.2 


36.6 


29.1 


34.3 


Georgian 


52.9 


30.7 


16.4 


62.4 


23.4 


14.2 


Humber 


59.8 


19.5 


20.7 


59.7 


14.7 




Lambton 


48.5 


31.4 


20.0 


56.9 


20.4 


22.7 


Loyalist 


44.7 


32.5 


22.9 


59.6 


24.4 


16.1 


Mohawk 


57.1 


22.6 


20.3 


54.6 


21.8 


23.5 


M 1* a {TO rn 


01. o 




12.7 


66.4 


19.3 


14.4 


Northern 


45.6 


38.8 


15.5 


57.3 


28.9 


13.8 


St. Clair 


51.7 


25.0 


23.3 


53.1 


25.6 


21.3 


St. Lawrence 


50.9 


26.4 


22.8 


59.9 


18.8 


21.4 


Sault 


50.9 


24.5 


24.6 


57.9 


12.7 


29.4 


Seneca 


58.3 


13.8 


27.9 


63.6 


12.4 


24.0 


Sheridan 


69.8 


9.8 


20.4 


63.2 


15.6 


21.2 


Sir S. Fleming 


65.0 


19.5 


15.5 


68.1 


15.5 


16.4 


Totals 


53.4 


24.1 


22.5 


57.1 


19.0 


23.9 



Notes- Activity units are fu.! time postsecondary equivalents. Reported training days of 
purchased OTA activity are divided by 140. Other' includes tuition short, part-time 
and purchased apprenticeship. 

Source: Derived from Cost Study. Tables A-6, A- 10. 
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ERIC 



Tmt\m 5A. I 
1961-62, Entira FWm 



Col lege 



A&signed 
Teach. 
(Waeks) 



Avaraga 

Hours 
Ass tgnad 

Instruc . 



No. of No. of 
Differ. NttH 
Courses Courses 



Weeks Average Average 

Not ice Hours Hours 

for New Class Student 
Course Prep. £va I . 



Avaraga Average 

Average Hours Mrs . /Wk . 

Hours Prep. & Other Total 

Prep. L Eval. Assigned Work- 
Eva I 



Total Annual 
Assigned Contact 



Algonquin 


31 


.0 


19 


.0 


3 


.0 


1 


.0 


3 


.0 


10 


.0 


6 


.3 


16 


.0 


37 


.0 


2 


.0 


40 


.0 


21 


.0 


569 


.0 


Cainbr Ian 


32 


.0 


19 


.0 


5 


,0 


1 


.0 


4 


.0 


10 


.0 


6 


.5 


16 


.0 


39 


.5 


1 


.5 


39 


.5 


22 


.0 


606 


.0 


Can&dore 


32 


.0 


20 


.0 


3 


.5 


0 


.0 


1 


.0 


10 


.5 


5 


.0 


17 


.3 


37 


.5 


0 


.0 


40 


.3 


21 


.6 


640 


.0 


Centennial 


33 


.0 


20 


.0 


3 


.0 


0 


.0 


3 


.0 


9 


.0 


6 


.0 


17 


.0 


36 


.5 


2 


.0 


42 


.0 


22 


.0 


660 


.0 


Conostoga 


40 


.0 


21 


.0 


3 


.0 


0 


.0 


4 


.0 


6 


.0 


6 


.0 


15 


.0 


36 


.5 


2 


.0 


39 


.0 


22 


.0 


840 


.0 


Confederal ion 


34 


.0 


20 


.0 


5 


.0 


1 


.0 


4 


.0 


10 


.0 


5 


.0 


17 


.0 


37 


.5 


1 


.0 


41 


.0 


21 


.0 


660 


.0 


Durham 


34 


.0 


20 


.0 


4 


.0 


1 


.0 


4 


.0 


10 


.0 


7 


.0 


21 


.0 


39 


.5 


1 


.5 


46 


.0 


21 


.5 


660 


.0 


FanshaHft 


40 


.0 


20 


.0 


4 


.0 


1 


.0 


4 


.0 


9 


.0 


5 


.0 


13 


.0 


34 


.0 


2 


.0 


36 


.0 


22 


.0 


800 


.0 


George BroHf) 


39 


.0 


20 


.6 


3 


.0 


0 


.0 


1 


.0 


6 


.0 


5 


.5 


13 


.0 


33 


.0 


t 


.5 


36 


.0 


22 


.0 


811 


*2 


Cttorg ian 


32 


.0 


20 


.0 


4 


.0 


0 


.0 


4 


.0 


10 


.0 


6 


.0 


15 


.5 


35 


.5 


2 


.0 


39 


.6 


22 


.0 


640 


.0 


Humber 


34 


.0 


20 


.0 


4 


.0 


0 


.0 


3 


.0 


10 


.0 


5 


.5 


19 


.5 


37 


.0 


2 


.0 


40 


.0 


21 


.0 


660 


.0 


Lambton 


39 


.0 


16 


.0 


4 


.0 


0 


.5 


2 


.0 


1 1 


0 


5 


.0 


16 


0 


35 


.0 


4 


.0 


39 


5 


24 


.3 


702 


.0 


Loyat i&t 


36 


.0 


20 


0 


4 


.0 


0 


.0 


3 


.0 


10 


0 


10 


.0 


20 


0 


36 


.0 


2 


.0 


42 


0 


21 


.5 


760 


.0 


Mohawk 


32 


.0 


19 


0 


3 


0 


1 


.0 


6 


0 


10 


0 


5 


.0 


16 


0 


36 


.0 


2 


.0 


42 


0 


22 


.0 


606 


.0 


Niagara 


32 


0 


19. 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


9 


0 


6 


0 


15 


0 


36 


.0 


3 


.0 


36 


0 


21 


.0 


606 


.0 


Northern 


33 


0 


20. 


0 


4 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


9 


5 


5 


, 0 


1 7 


5 


36 


.5 


2 


« 0 


A 1 






n 


oou 


1 U 


St. Clair 


36 


0 


20. 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


10. 


0 


6 


0 


16. 


0 


36 


0 


2 


.0 


40 


0 


22 


0 


720 


0 


St. Lawrence 


36 


.5 


20. 


0 


4 


5 


1 . 


0 


4. 


0 


10. 


0 


6 


5 


20. 


0 


39 


4 


2 


. 1 


44. 


5 


22 


0 


730 


0 


Saul t 


34 


.0 


20. 


0 


5 


0 


1 . 


0 


2. 


0 


9. 


0 


5 


0 


15. 


0 


35. 


0 


1 


.0 


40. 


0 


22. 


0 


660 


0 


Seneca 


30 


0 


20. 


0 


3 


0 


0. 


0 


4. 


0 


10. 


0 


10. 


0 


20. 


0 


39. 


6 


1 


6 


43. 


3 


22. 


0 


600. 


0 


Shdr Idan 


32. 


0 


19. 


0 


4. 


0 


1 . 


0 


1 . 


0 


7. 


7 


6. 


0 


15. 


0 


35. 


0 


2. 


0 


37. 


0 


22. 


0 


606. 


0 


Sir S. Fleming 


32. 


0 


20. 


0 


3. 


0 


1 . 


0 


3. 


0 


10. 


0 


6. 


0 


IB. 


0 


36. 


0 


3. 


0 


41 . 


0 


22. 


0 


640. 


0 



^ Sources employee /Employ or Relatione Conmiltleo - Faculty Survey 196 1-62 
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T«bl« 5A.2 

Enttra FWm Minus Top and Bottom 10%. 1961-62 



Col lege 



Average 

Assigned Hours No. of 

Teach. Assigned Differ. 
(Weeks) Instruc. 



No. of 
New 

Courses Courses 



Weeks 
Not ice 
for New 
Course 



Average Average 
Hours Hours 



Class 
Prep. 



Student 
Eva I . 



Average , Average 

Average Hours Hrs . /Wk . 

Hours Prep, t Other Total Total Annual 

Prep. & Eval. Assigned Work- Assigned Contact 

Eval. Instr. Duties load Hours Hours 



A Igonqu in 


32. 


0 


19 


.0 


3 


.5 


0 


.7 


5 


.5 


10 


.6 


7 


.7 


16 


.3 


37 


.2 


3 


.7 


4 1 


.0 


22 


.7 


606 


.0 


CamDr ian 


30. 


6 


21 


.2 


5 


. 1 


1 


.0 


5 


. 1 


1 1 


.3 


7 


7 


19 


.0 


40 


.2 


2 


.5 


40 


.2 


23 


.7 


646 


.7 


Canadoro 


33, 


3 


20 


.6 


4 


.3 


1 


.3 


3 


.9 


10 


.3 


5 


4 


15 


.7 


36 


.3 


2 


.5 


36 


.9 


23 


.2 


679 


.6 


Centenn i a 1 


33. 


1 


19 


.4 


3 


.7 


0 


.5 


5 


.3 


9 


.7 


7 


6 


17 


.3 


36 


.7 


4 


.9 


41 


.6 


24 


.3 


642 


. 1 


Cones toga 


37. 


5 


20 


.5 


3 


.2 


0 


.5 


7 


.4 


6 


.9 


6 


6 


15 


.4 


35 


.9 


2 


.8 


36 


7 


23 


.3 


766 


.6 


Coiifederat ion 


31 . 


7 


21 


.6 


6 


.2 


1 


.7 


5 


.3 


10 


.9 


5 


5 


16 


.3 


36 


0 


2 


.4 


40 


4 


24 


. 1 


664 


.7 


Durham 


34. 


6 


20 


.3 


5 


. 1 


0 


.8 


4 


.6 


12 


. 1 


9 


3 


21 


,4 


4 1 


7 


2 


.6 


44 


.5 


23 


. 1 


702 


.4 


Fanshawe 


3B. 


0 


20 


.0 


4 


.2 


1 


.3 


4 


.7 


9 


. 1 


6 


5 


15 


.6 


35 


6 


3 


.4 


39 


0 


23 


.5 


760 


.0 


George BrOwn 


36. 


5 


20 


. 1 


3 


3 


0 


.6 


3 


.6 


7 


.9 


6 


4 


14 


.3 


34 


4 


3 


.2 


37 


6 


23 


.3 


733 


.6 


Georgian 


33. 


0 


19 


.5 


3 


.9 


0 


.6 


5 


.3 


10 


.2 


7 


3 


17 


.5 


37 


0 


3 


. 1 


40 


1 


22 


.6 


643 


.5 


HumUer 


34. 


2 


19 


1 


4 


5 


0 


.6 


6 


. 1 


10 


.9 


7 


5 


16 


.4 


37 


4 


3 


.6 


41 


0 


22 


.7 


bS3 


.2 


Lambton 


35. 


9 


17 


.5 


1 1 


0 


0 


.9 


5 


.8 


9 


.6 


5 


6 


15 


.4 


32 


9 


8 


.3 


41 


2 


25 


.6 


626 


.2 


Loyal ist 


36. 


3 


16 


2 


4 


0 


0 


.9 


5 


1 


12 


. 1 


9 


0 


21 


. 1 


39 


3 


5 


. 1 


44 


.4 


23 


.3 


660 


.7 


MOhttwk 


32. 


3 


19 


7 


4 


1 


1 


. 1 


6 


2 


1 1 


.6 


7 


4 


19 


.0 


36 


7 


4 


.0 


42 


.7 


23 


.6 


636 


.3 


Niagara 


33. 


4 


)6. 


9 


4 


2 


1 


.0 


6 


2 


6 


.9 


6 


1 


17 


.0 


36 


0 


3 


.6 


39 


5 


22 


.5 


63 1 . 


.3 


Northern 


34. 


3 


20. 


4 


4. 


5 


0 


.7 


2 


2 


1 1 


.6 


6 


9 


18 


.5 


36 


6 


5 


.2 


44 


.0 


25 


.6 


699 


.7 


St. Clair 


34. 


3 


20. 


3 


3 


9 


1 


,0 


4 


5 


10 


.6 


6. 


2 


16 


.7 


37 


0 


3 


0 


40 


1 


23 


.3 


696 


3 


St . Lawrence 


33. 


1 


19 


0 


4 


4 


1 


. 1 


5 


5 


1 1 


.4 


6. 


9 


20 


.3 


39 


3 


4 


9 


44, 


2 


23 


.4 


626. 


9 


Saul t 


35. 


0 


19 


7 


4. 


7 


0 


.9 


6 


0 


10 


.7 


6. 


0 


16 


.7 


36. 


5 


3 


7 


40. 


2 


23 


.9 


689 


5 


Seneca 


30. 


2 


16 


7 


4 


1 


0 


.9 


5. 


0 


1 1 


.7 


9. 


5 


21 


. 1 






5. 


1 


44. 


9 


23 


.8 


564. 


7 


Slier idan 


32. 


2 


19. 


3 


4. 


2 


1 


. 1 


4. 


0 


8 


9 


6. 


2 


17 


0 


36. 


3 


4. 


4 


40. 


8 


23 


.6 


621 


5 


Sir S . F 1 etiiing 


33. 


5 


19. 


1 


3. 


6 


0 


.9 


6. 


6 


12 


0 


8. 


2 


20 


2 


39. 


3 


4. 


3 


43. 


6 


23 


.4 


639 


8 
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Tabis 5A.3 
1983-84. Entire F\\m 



Col legu 



Average Weeks 

Assigned Hours No. of No. of Notice 

Teach. Assigned Differ. Hew for New 

(Weeks) Instruc. Courses Courses Course 



Average 

Average Average Average Hours 
Hours Hours Hours Prep. & 
Class Student Prep. & Eval . 
Prep. Eval . Eval. Instr. 



Average 

Hre./Wk. 

Other Total 
Ass igned Work- 

Outies load 



Total Annual 
Assigneu Contact 
Hours Hours 



ERIC 



A 1 gonqu in 


22 


.95 


1 8 


. 20 


3 


. 52 


. 78 


8 


.65 


10 


.40 


7 


.32 


17 


.73 


35 


93 


4 


49 


40 


.42 


22 


.69 


599 


.7 


Cainbr^i an 


33 


.55 


20 


. 36 


3 


. 45 


. 66 


8 


.44 


1 1 


.99 


6 


62 


18 


.61 


38 


.97 


3 


37 


42 


.34 


23 


73 


683 


. 1 


Canadore 


34 


. 13 


20 


. 03 


3 


. 43 


. 66 


7 


.00 


9 


.53 


6 


69 


16 


.22 


36 


26 


5 


05 


41 


.31 


25 


08 


683 


.6 


Can t enn i a 1 


^ c 
Jd 


* 33 


1 ^ 


. 1 1 


3 


i 20 


. 48 


6 


.63 


1 0 


.43 


8 


67 


19 


. 10 


36 


21 


4 


58 


42 


.79 


23 


69 


675 


.2 


Cones to^a 


37 


. yy 


1 9 


. 43 


3 


. 25 


.55 


B 


.84 


10 


.52 


7 


1 1 


17 


.63 


37 


07 


3. 


64 


40 


.70 


23 


07 


734 


.3 


Conf edo ra ti on 


3b 


» b 1 


20 


. 1 b 


4 


. lO 


.80 


7 


.74 


10 


.93 


6 


B8 


17 


.81 


37 


96 


2. 


32 


40 


.28 


22. 


47 


717 


.5 


Ourhdcn 


34 


. 33 


1 9 


. 75 


4 


. 38 


1 .04 


5 


. 47 


1 1 


. 44 


6 


04 


17 


.40 


37 


23 


2. 


83 


40 


00 


22 


58 


678 


.0 


F anshawe 


JD 




1 y 




3 


. 55 


. 76 


6 


.44 


9 


. 78 


6 


04 


15 


.82 


35 


16 


3. 


85 


39 


.01 


23. 


19 


702 


.4 


George Brown 








. Zb 


3 


.42 


. 57 


6 


.07 


8 


.80 


5. 


35 


14 


. 15 


34 


40 


2. 


96 


37 


.34 


23. 


21 


760 


.2 


Georg i an 


QIC 


A f\ 




Q A 


3 


76 


1.21 


6 


.28 


10 


.03 


9. 


26 


20 


.09 


40. 


03 


4. 


14 


44 


10 


24. 


08 


705 


.9 


Hu (fiber 


Jo 




1 8 


i 1 0 


3 


04 


. 75 


7 


. 10 


9 


98 


7. 


85 


17 


.83 


35, 


93 


5. 


07 


4 1 


00 


23. 


16 


655 


.2 


uainuton 


1 a 

Jo 


. 1 O 


1 7 


70 


J 


9 t 


. 77 


12 


. 96 


10 


54 


7. 


89 


18 


.43 


36. 


21 


3. 


74 


39 


90 


21 . 


51 


678 


.0 


uoya 1 1 s I 


JB 




1 9 


Bb 


3 


76 


. 68 


7 


.80 


1 2 


26 


9. 


58 


2 1 


84 


41 . 


69 


3. 


4 1 


45 


1 1 


23. 


26 


759 


.3 


Rif^i la** i\ 


JD 


. J J 




D 1 




J 1 


. 60 


7 


. 77 


9 


1 7 


6. 


94 


1 6 


1 1 


35. 


72 


3. 


71 


39 


43 


23. 


32 


712 


.4 


Ni agara 


33 


. 27 


17, 


90 


3 


64 


.5b 


9 


.45 


1 1 


40 


9. 


78 


21 


18 


39. 


08 


3. 


24 


42 


32 


21 . 


14 


595 


.5 


Horihorn 


36 


.03 


19 


83 


3. 


96 


.54 


7 


.07 


1 1 


82 


7. 


68 


19 


50 


39. 


33 


3. 


69 


43. 


02 


23. 


52 


714 


.5 


St. Clair 


34 


.04 


18. 


67 


3. 


49 


.56 


6 


.71 


12 


07 


7. 


17 


19 


24 


37. 


91 


2. 


98 


40. 


89 


21. 


65 


635 


.5 


St . Lawrence 


35 


.48 


19. 


02 


3. 


40 


.63 


7 


36 


1 1 


97 


9. 


64 


21 


61 


40. 


63 


4. 


04 


44. 


66 


23. 


05 


674 


.8 


Saul t 


36 


32 


19. 


82 


3. 


96 


.54 


5 


31 


1 1 . 


47 


6. 


41 


17 


88 


37. 


70 


2. 


52 


40. 


23 


22. 


35 


719 


.9 


Seneca 


33. 


34 


17. 


91 


3. 


31 


.53 


5 


12 


3. 


89 


8. 


56 


17 


45 


35. 


36 


5. 


27 


40. 


63 


73. 


IB 


597 


. 1 


Srieriddn 


34 


.81 


19. 


17 


3, 


69 


.86 


8 


26 


10. 


84 


8. 


10 


18. 


95 


38. 


12 


2. 


54 


40. 


66 


21 . 


71 


667 


.3 


Sir S. Fteiuini) 


33 


24 


17. 


47 


3. 


12 


.76 


8 


69 


1 1 . 


63 


8. 


45 


20. 


08 


37. 


55 


4. 


90 


42. 


45 


22, 


37 


580 


.7 



Source: F/FMC 
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Tabt« 5a. 4 

Entiro F1U Minus Top and Bottom 10%, 1963-64 



Avarage Avaraga 

Avaraoa Waeks Average Avaraga Avaraga Hours Hrs./Wk. 

Asslgnad Hours No. of No. of Notice Hours Hours Hours Prep. 8. Other Total Total Annual 

Teach, Assigned Differ. New for N'tw Class Student Prep. & Eval . Assigned WorK- Assigned Contact 
College (Weeks) Instrua. Courses Courses Course Prep. Eval. 6va1. Instr. Duties load Hours Hours 



A igonquln 


33. 


08 


18 


.36 


3, 


43 


.83 


8. 


93 


9 


.99 


7. 


24 


17 


.24 


35. 


60 


3 


.89 


39. 


48 


22. 


25 


607 


.3 


Cambrian 


33. 


76 


20 


.21 


3. 


54 


.70 


8. 


56 


12 


.08 


6. 


44 


IB 


.52 


38, 


73 


1 


,93 


40. 


66 


22. 


14 


682 


.3 


C^nadore 


34. 


33 


19 


.83 


3, 


58 


.65 


7, 


36 


9 


,67 


6. 


66 


16 


.32 


36. 


16 


4 


.13 


40 


28 


23. 


96 


680 


.8 


Centennial 


35. 


72 


19 


.45 


3. 


17 


.44 


6. 


59 


9 


.82 


7. 


30 


17 


.12 


36. 


57 


3 


.89 


40 


46 


23. 


34 


694 


.8 


Conestoga 


37. 


88 


19 


.79 


3. 


24 


.50 


e. 


14 


10 


.06 


7. 


07 


17 


.13 


36, 


92 


2 


.88 


39, 


72 


22. 


67 


749 


.6 


Coiif ederatlufi 


35, 


66 


20 


.23 


4. 


00 


.75 


6. 


90 


10 


. 16 


6. 


51 




.67 


36, 


69 


2 


.52 


39 


42 


22, 


75 


721 


.4 


Durham 


33. 


76 


20 


.61 


4. 


47 


1.05 


5. 


20 


10 


.34 


6. 


32 


16 


.66 


37, 


26 


1 


.60 


38. 


.86 


22. 


20 


695 


.8 


Fatishawe 


36- 


15 


19 


.44 


3. 


57 


,75 


6, 


42 


9 


.51 


6. 


15 


15 


.67 


35. 


1 1 


3 


.42 


38. 


53 


22. 


86 


702 


.5 


George BrOwn 


37. 


31 


20 


,87 


3. 


43 


.64 


6. 


37 


9 


.13 


5. 


12 


14 


.25 


35. 


1 1 


1 


.69 


36. 


81 


22. 


56 


778 


.7 


Oeurg Ian 


35. 


77 


19 


.99 


3. 


73 


1 .20 


6. 


48 


1 1 


.38 


8. 


98 


20 


.36 


40. 


35 


3 


.49 


43 


.83 


23. 


48 


713 


.6 


HumOer 


36. 


47 


18 


.50 


3. 


18 


.73 


7. 


44 


9 


.63 


7. 


45 


17 


.08 


35. 


58 


4 


.98 


40 


56 


23. 


48 


674 


.7 


Lambton 


37. 


2B 


IB 


.24 


3. 


44 


.18 


14. 


50 


1 1 


.06 


5. 


78 


16 


.83 


35. 


07 


3 


.92 


38 


.99 


22. 


16 


680 


.0 


Loyal 1st 


38. 


34 


19 


.93 


3. 


85 


.56 


8. 


69 


1 1 


.44 


9. 


10 


20 


.54 


40. 


47 


3 


. 17 


43 


.63 


23. 


09 


764 


. 1 


MohSMk 


37. 


11 


20 


.22 


3, 


42 


,63 


6. 


89 


8 


.66 


6. 


47 


15 


. 13 


35. 


34 


3 


.33 


38 


.68 


23. 


55 


750 


.4 


N i agara 


33, 


75 


17 


.50 


3. 


86 


.41 


9. 


97 


10 


.71 


10. 


03 


20 


.74 


38. 


24 


2 


.79 


41 


.03 


20. 


29 


590 


.6 


Northern 


36. 


26 


19 


.39 


3. 


95 


.47 


7. 


82 


! 1 


.75 


6, 


80 


18 


.55 


37. 


94 


3 


,51 


41 


.46 


22. 


91 


703 


. 1 


Si. Clair 


34. 


70 


19 


.49 


3. 


63 


,62 


6. 


85 


1 1 


.87 


6, 


70 


18 


.56 


38. 


05 


2 


.77 


40 


.82 


22. 


26 


676 


.3 


St. Lawrence 


36. 


06 


19 


.21 


3. 


57 


.60 


7. 


72 


1 1 


.70 


9. 


53 


21 


.23 


40. 


44 


3 


. 1 1 


43 


.55 


22. 


32 


692 


.7 


Saul t 


36. 


OB 


19 


.82 


4. 


08 


.54 


5. 


40 


10 


.74 


6. 


46 


17 


.20 


37. 


02 


2 


.41 


39 


.43 


22. 


23 


715 


. 1 


Seneca 




68 


16 


.62 


3, 


48 


.56 


5. 


55 


9 


. 12 


6, 


23 


17 


.35 


35. 


98 


3 


.65 


39 


.63 


22. 


2B 


608 


.5 


Sheridan 


34. 


69 


19 


.16 


3. 


76 


.96 


8. 


B8 


10 


.62 


7. 


75 


18 


,36 


37, 


52 


1 


.97 


39 


.49 


21 . 


13 


664 


.7 


Sir S. P laming 


32. 


86 


17 


.32 


3, 


10 


.75 


9. 


19 


1 1 


.00 


8. 


26 


19 


.26 


36. 


59 


4 


.40 


4U 


.99 


21 . 


7S 


569 


. 1 



Spurco: E/ERC ^ Faculty Survey 19B3-H4, 



Tab I a 5A.5 

Statistical Summary for Teaching Ar«a and CatagorUa Containing 15 nr Mora Raaponsaa 

AH CoHagaa - Entira Fila. 1981-82 



^ Avarago ' Avaraga 

. Avaraga ^. ^ ^ Waaka Avarage Avaraoa Avaraga Houra Hri./Wk. 

Assignod Hours No. of No, of Hotica Hours Hours Hours Prap. & Othar Total Total Annual 

Eval. Instr. Out las toad Hours Hours 

Post&econdary Toaching Master (570 records used for calculations} 

Aver«oe 32.2 ,9.3 4.6 I.I 6.0 IV. I 8.9 ,1.0 40.2 3.2 43.5 22.5 623.4 

Nutsino Teaching Masters CI03 records ijied for calculations) 

Average 35.2 20.3 3.0 0.8 7.3 9.8 6.1 |5.8 36.2 4.9 41.1 24.9 714.6 

Non-Pcstsecondary Teacliing Masters (179 records used for calculations) 

Averaua 37.4 21.9 4.1 0.9 2.9 8.2 5.7 13.9 35.8 2.4 38.3 24.5 819.1 



Statistical Summary for Teaching Area and Categories Containing 12 or Mora Raaponaas 

All Colleges - Entire File Minus Top and Bottom 10%. 1981-82 



Avaraga Avaraga 

Average Weeks Average Average Average Hours Hrs./Wk 

Assigned Hours No of No. of Notice Hours Hours Hours Prep. K Other Total Total Annual 

^"^'^^^ 0'^^^^- Ne*, for New Class Student Prep. & Eval. Assignad Work- AsS Jned Contact 

'"'"•P- msxr. Duties load Hours Hours 

PostsecoiiUdry TeiiChino Master (445 records used for calculations) 

Avoraoo 32,0 I9.6 4.6 1,1 6.0 11.9 8.5 20.4 39.9 3.2 43.2 22.8 627.2 

Nursing Teachiny Masters (83 records used for calculations) 

Average 35.9 20.8 2.9 0.7 7.7 9.5 5.5 15.1 35.9 4.3 40.2 25.1 746.7 

Non-Postsecondar y TeaclHny Master:* (144 records used for calculations) 

Average 30 3 22.0 3.5 0.7 2.8 7,6 5.2 12.6 34.8 2.3 37.1 24.3 842.6 



Sourrt.: E/ERC - Faculty Survey 1981-82, 
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Tab1« 5A.6 

Statistical Summary for Teaching Area and Categories Containing 15 or More Responses 

All Colleges - Entire File. 1963-64 



Average Woeks 

Assigned Hours No. of No. of Notice 

Teach, Assigned Differ. New for New 

(Weeks) Instruc. Courses Courses Course 



Average Average Average 

Hours Hours Hours 

Student Prep. & 
Eval . 



C lass 
Prep. 



Eval 



Average Average 

Hours Hrs./Wk. 
Prep. & Other Total Total Annual 

Eval. Assigned Work* Assigned Contact 
Instr. Duties load Hours Hours 



Post secondary Teaching Master (842 records used for calculations) 
Average 33.69 16.65 3.56 .73 7.76 11.24 6.16 19.42 36.27 

Nursing Tvacfiing Md5ters (111 records used fur calculations} 
Average 36.79 19.75 2.60 .77 9.41 10.32 6.64 16.96 36.70 

Non^Pos tsecondary Teaching Masters (231 records used for calculations) 
Average 40.33 20.81 3.66 .58 3.86 6.31 5.52 13.63 34.64 



3.33 41 .60 22. 17 



5.75 42.45 25.49 



3.44 36.06 24.25 



636.6 



726.6 



639.3 



Statistical Summary for Teaching Area and Categories Containing 12 or More Responses 
AM Colleges - Entire File Minus Top and Bottom 10%. 1963*-64 



Average Average 

Average Weeks Average Average Average Hours Hrs./Wk. 

As!<1gned Hours No. of No. of Notice Hours Hours Hours Prep. & Other Total Total Annual 

Teach. Assigned Differ. New for New Class Student Prep. & Eval. Assigned Work- Assigned Contact 

(Wueks) Instruc. Courses Courses Course Prep. Eval. Eval. Instr. Duties load Hours Hours 

Postsecondary Teaching Master (673 records used for calculations) 

Average 34.02 18.91 3.62 .75 7.84 11.10 7.96 19.06 37.97 2.88 40.65 21.79 643.3 

Nursing Teaching Masters (88 records used for' calculations) 

Average 36.99 20.55 2.56 .73 9.70 9.61 6.29 16.16 36.66 4.91 41.57 25.47 760.1 

Non-Pos tsecondary Teaching Masters (144 records used for calculations) 

Average 40.40 21.29 3.66 .59 3.64 6.26 5.45 13.71 34.99 2.60 37.60 23.69 660.1 



Source: E/ERC * Faculty Survey 1983-84. 
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Table 5A-7 



Avtroge Houn Inttruciion Av«rtgf Atiif ntd Avtrap Annual AtiJgnod 
Auif nfd iWffkly) Tfiching Wftlu Initructiont! Houri 

CoUtp Group I98l»82 1983-84 1983-84 1981-82 1983-84 1983-84 1981-82 1983-8^1^^^^^^^ 



PS 

Alfonquin N* 
NPS 

PS 

Cambritn N* 

NPS 

PS 

Cantdorf N* 

NPS* 

PS 

C«otennit! N 

NPS 

PS 

Contttoga N 

NPS 

PS 

ConfedertUor: 

NPS* 
PS 

Durhtm N* 

NPS* 

PS 

Ftnahawe N 

NPS 

PS 

G«orge Brown N 

NPS 

PS 

Georgian N* 

NPS 

PS 

Humber N 

NPS 

PS 

[«ambton N* 

NPS* 

PS 

Loyalist N* 

NPS* 



18.3 18.0 18.7 
19.0 22.1 22:0 

21.4 18.6 21.1 

19.9 19.2 19.0 

25.0 22.5 21.0 

27.5 24.6 23.0 

19.3 19.7 19.5 

24.5 21.0 19.0 

27.6 20.0 22.0 

18.8 19.3 19.0 

21.9 14.7 18.0 
20.6 20.7 19.0 

19.0 19.8 18.8 

21.3 18.5 18.2 

21.6 20.8 21.3 

21.2 19.4 19.5 

21.0 18.6 21.0 

22.7 23.1 21.6 

19.2 19.8 19.4 

21.2 19.0 18.3 

21.1 21.4 21.1 

19.3 18.6 19.4 

21.2 17.9 17.6 

21.1 22.0 20.1 

19.5 20.1 19.0 

17.3 22.7 20.0 

21.4 21.8 18.0 

18.2 19.0 19.9 
21.7 22.0 22.0 
21.2 21.0 20.0 



18.5 


17.9 


19.7 


20.9 


18.8 


14.4 


20.3 


2L3 


20.0 


18.2 


18.3 


18.0 


15.2 


20.7 


19.0 


17.6 


16.2 


18.0 


18.5 


19.7 


19.8 


21.2 


24.0 


21.0 


20.0 


20.0 


20.3 



ou.o 


oz.i 


1 1 n 
Jl.U 


33.0 


29.8 


31.0 


39.3 


40.3 


40.0 


ou.o 


19 A 


19 n 


21.0 


30.0 


34.0 


40.7 


40.9 


36.5 


19 1 
OZ.O 


19 O 


OZ.U 


32.0 


37.0 


38.0 


40.0 


43.0 


43.0 




33.5 


OA O 

04.0 


39.6 


38.3 


37,0 


38.6 


39.8 


39.0 


11 9 
00. Z 


00. f 


11 n 


39.6 


40.6 


40.0 


40.6 


39.4 


40.0 


11 

00.0 


00.4 


OK. f\ 

00. U 


36.0 


17.0 


38.0 


36.4 


38.3 


38.0 


in 9 


11 1 

0 1 .0 


•in 4 


33.0 


43.0 


40.0 


41.5 


40.8 


39.8 


ic 1 

00. 0 


00. z 


00.0 


33.9 


41.3 


38.3 


41.9 


42.1 


38.9 


ic 1 

00.1 


00.0 


lO f\ 


40.2 


38.5 




40.6 


40.8 


34.0 


32.4 


33.7 


32.0 


32.3 


32.3 


32.0 


40.8 


43.0 


39.3 


35.2 


35.0 


32.9 


36.3 


40.0 


40.0 


41J 


40.5 


45.0 


32.3 


37.2 


36.6 


39.5 


32.5 


33.7 


39.5 


41.2 


39.5 


34.9 


37.6 


31.9 


37.3 


38.0 


40.5 


4h7 


41.8 


39.7 



663.6 
627,0 
841.0 


578.7 
668.0 
749.7 


579.7 
682.0 
844.0 


603.0 
526.0 
1119.2 


620.9 
676.0 
1006.3 


608.0 
714.0 
839.5 


623.4 
784.0 
1110.0 


649.8 
777.0 
860.0 


624.0 
722.0 
946.0 


609.1 
867.2 
789.2 


648.2 
662.2 
822.8 


661.7 
666.0 
741.0 


630.8 
843.5 
377.0 


729.0 
751.6 
819.6 


582.8 
728.0 
852.0 


710.2 
756.0 
826.3 


686.6 
314.5 
885.9 


682.6 
798.0 
817.0 


579.8 
699.6 
875.6 


620.4 
817.0 
873.2 


589.8 
732.0 
839.8 


700.6 
718.7 
884.1 


618.2 
740.6 
926.3 


646.0 
674.1 
781.9 


684.4 
695.5 
868.8 


715.1 
873.5 
889.2 


608.0 
612.0 


589.7 
700.9 
866.0 


640.1 
711.3 
904.3 


636.8 
704.0 
786.0 


65 L2 
758.7 
846.5 


627.9 
752:0 
865.8 


H48;l 
576.0 
900.0 


587.9 
600.4 
695.2 


682.9 
671.6 
670.3 


658.3 
640.3 
71L0 


645.6 
790.8 
834.0 


740.8 
012.0 
836.0 


631.6 
850.5 
H05.9 
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continued . 



Table 5A.7, continued 



Average Houri Initruction Average Assigned Average Annua! Assigned 
Assigned 1 Weekly) Teaching Weeks Instructional Hours 



College Group 1981-82 1983-84 1983-84 1981-82 1983-84 1983-84 1981-82 1983-84 1983-84 





DC 

ro 


18.7 


17.9 


l9.U 


lO Q 
04.0 


1C Q 

00.^ 


9Q fl 

^o.U 


CI 1 1 

bl i<o 


044*1 


CIO n 


Mohawk 


N 


2L2 


•25.4 


20,8 


39.8 


38.7 


35.0 


833.2 


984.4 


728.0 




NFS 


24.6 


22.6 


25.0 


40.0 


39.0 


36.0 


923.1 


883.4 


900.0 




DC 

ro 


17.9 


17,1 


t Q 1 


04.4 


11 1 

00.0 


1 1 o 


5(>U.^ 


5 f U.o 


5f l.U 


Niagara* 


N* 


21.9 


21.7 


19.0 


39.8 


26.0 


31,0 


871.5 


5C3.3 


589.0 




NFS* 


21.0 


20.0 


19.7 


40.0 


44.0 


36.4 


840.0 


880.0 


717.1 




DC 

ro 


20.2 


1 Q 1 


IOC 


ol.o 


10 Q 
04.0 


1C fi 


' CII Q 
000.0 


CQI 4 


(U5.0 


Northern 


N* 


20.5 


u.o 


20.0 


38.3 


34.5 


36.0 


785.8 


483.0 


720.0 




NFS 


20.5 


22.1 


20.0 


43.0 


41.1 


41,0 


381.5 


909.5 


870.0 




DC 

ro 


19.0 


19.0 


t T Q 

17.0 


04./ 


00.5 


1/1 (\ 


b5^.o 


ooo.U 


nU5.4 


St. Clair 


N* 


21.9 


20.5 


20.2 


38.2 


40,1 


36,0 


336.9 


822.6 


727.2 




NPS* 


22.6 


22.0 


19.6 


35.1 


41.0 


36.0 


792.7 


902.0 


702.0 




DO 

ro 


19.5 


19.1 


18.0 


34.3 


35,7 


35.0 


can n 
OO / ,# 


680.5 


630.0 


Su Lawrence 


N 


21.1 


20.4 


21.0 


36.1 


39.5 


36.0 


762.3 


806.9 


756.0 




NFS 


20.4 


19.0 


21.0 


42.0 


34.7 


36.0 


856.8 


658.7 


756.0 




FS 


19.4 


19.2 


19.0 


34.0 


35.1 


33.0 


660.9 


676.3 


627,0 


Sault 


N* 


19.0 


2L7 


20.0 


30.0 


34.0 


33.0 


570.0 


737.8 


660.0 




NFS 


23.8 


21.4 


21,0 


38.7 


40,3 


40.0 


921.5 


862.1 


820.0 




FS 


20.6 


19.0 


19.3 


29.1 


31.8 


30.7 


599.5 


605.9 


592.5 


Seneca 


N* 


19.0 


15.0 


20,0 


33.7 


33.0 


35,0 


640.3 


495,0 


700.0 




NFS 


id.o 


18.0 


21.0 


38.5 


37,2 


32.5 


693.0 


669.3 


682.5 




FS 


18.7 


18.8 


18.1 


34.1 


34.0 


34.0 


637.7 


639,5 


615.4 


Sheridan 


N* 


18.5 


19.0 


18.1 


36.0 


40.0 


34.0 


666,0 


760,0 


615.4 




NFS 


23.0 


21.0 


21.0 


40.4 


40.5 


38.U 


929.2 


809.7 


798.0 




PS 


19.2 


17.0 


17.8 


31.8 


31.9 


32.0 


611,8 


544,1 


569.6 


SirS. Fleming 


N* 


17.7 


1.0 


18.4 


32.0 


1.0 


32,0 


568.0 


1.0 


588.8 




NFS' 


19.0 


18.4 


18.5 


45.0 


41.4 


51,0 


855.0 


76 L7 


943.5 



Notes: 'Number ofCases less than 5. 

PS =: Postsecondary 

N = Nursing 

NFS s Non Postsecondary 

Source: E/ERC- Faculty Surveys 1981-82 and 1983-84 
E/ERC . College Surveys 1983-84 
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Table 5A.8 

Average Assignments by Group within Selected Colleges 



College 



Group 



Average 
Weekly 
Auigned 
Instruc. 
Hours 



Average 
Yearly 

ConUct 
Hours 



Average 
ClaM 

Site 



Average 
Weekly 
Student 
ConUct 
Hours 



Average 

Number 

of 
Sections 
Taught 



Average 
Number 
of 

Different 
Courses 





PS 


18.5 


593 


Conestoga 


Nro 


21.5 


704 




N** 


20.1 


739 




PS 


19.8 


553 


Confederation 


NPS** 


22.0 


756 




N* 


21.0 


623 




PS 


20.2 


574 


Durham 


NPS** 


20.8 


720 






22.0 


564 




PS 


19.8 


566 


Pftiuhawe 


NPS 


21.5 


714 




N** 


19.0 


733 




PS 


19.2 


558 


Humber 


NPS 


20.7 


702 




PS** 


19.2 


514 




PS** 


18.3 


496 


Lambton 


NPS* 


18.8 


692 




N* 


25.0 





28.7 


529 


6.0 


3.6 


15.6 


335 


2.9 


2.0 


10.8 


217 


2.0 


2.0 


18.1 


358 


5.2 


3.8 


16.1 


333 


3.7 


3.2 


8.6 


180 


3.0 


1,7 


25.5 


516 


6.7 


4.7 


14.1 


294 


4.2 


1.5 


13.2 


291 


2.0 


2.0 


20.3 


401 


5.9 


4.2 


16.1 


347 


2.4 


1.9 


8.3 


157 


1.6 


1.6 


12.7 


243 


5.7 


4.4 


16.5 


341 


1.8 


1.4 


10.0 


192 


2.7 


1.8 


19.9 


364 


4.9 


2.8 


19.1 


359 


2.0 


1.6 


9.2 


231 


2.5 


2.5 



Notes: *Number of Cases = 1.5. 

••Number of Gases = 6-10. 

PS » Posisecondary 
NPS = NonPosuecondary 
N 3 Nursing 



Average Assignments by Group across Selected Colleges 



Group 



Average 
Weekly 
Assigned 
Instruc. 
Hours 



Average 
Yearly 

Contact 
Hours 



Average 
Class 
Size 



Average 
Weekly 
Student 
ConUct 
Hours 



Average 
Number 

of 
Sections 
Taught 



Average 
Number 
of 

Different 
Courses 



Postsecondary 19.4 564 19.3 374 5.8 4.1 

NonPoswecondary 20.3 709 16.6 338 2.5 1.8 

^^u^sing 20.1 833 9.9 198 2.2 L8 



Source: Human Resource Information System iHRIS), PUot Study Staff Relations Branch. Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. May 1985. 
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Tabl<* 5A.9 
Student Contact Hours 



SCH (Weekly) 1983-84 SCH (Annual) 1983-84 



College 




Class 
Size* 


Faculty 


College 


Faculty 


College 


Algonquin 


PS 


20,6 


370.8 


385.2 


11940 


11942 




NFS 


20.1 


373.9 


424.1 


15067 


16964 


Cambrian 


PS 


22.0 


422.4 


4! 8,0 


13686 


13376 




NPS-* 


21.0 


520.8 


483.0 


21301 


17630 


Ctnadore 


PS 


21.6 


425.5 


421.2 


14000 


13478 




NFS** 


18.0 


360.0 


396.0 


15480 


17028 


Centennial 


PS 


26.2 


505.7 


497.8 


16940 


17075 




HPS 


13.5 


279.4 


256.5 


11122 


10003 


Conestoga 


PS 


22.8 


451.4 


428.6 


16568 


13288 




NFS 


16.0 


332.8 


340.8 


13112 


13632 


Confederation 


PS 


21.0 


407.4 


409.5 


14442 


14332 




NFS** 


17.0 


392.7 


365.5 


15040 


13889 


Durham 


PS 


15.6 


308.9 


302.6 


9668 


9201 




NFS** 


27,4 


586.4 


578,1 


23923 


23011 


Fanshawe 


PS 


23,1 


429.7 


448.1 


14265 


14923 




NFS 


18.0 


396.0 


061.8 


16672 


14074 


George Brown 


PS 


21,0 


422,1 


399.0 


14985 


12768 




NFS 


23.0 


501.4 


414.0 


20457 


14076 


Georgian 


FS 


24.2 


459.8 


481.6 


15495 


15411 




NFS 


17,9 


375,9 


358.0 


16164 


14069 


Humber 


PS 


33.0 


590.7 


650.1 


20674 


21387 




NFS 


20.0 


426.0 


400.0 


17296 


laooo 


Lambton 


FS 


27,0 


494,1 


486.0 


18381 


17789 




NFS- 


16.0 


259.2 


288.0 


10679 


11376 


Loyalist 


PS 


22.7 


447.2 


449.5 


16814 


14337 




NFS** 


18.2 


364.0 


396.5 


15215 


14667 


Mohawk 


PS 


24.3 


435.0 


461.7 


15615 


13657 




NFS 


18.3 


413.6 


457.5 


16130 


16470 


Niagera 


PS 


24.4 


417.2 


446.5 


13894 


13932 




NFS** 


27.7 


554.0 


545.7 


24376 


19864 


Northern 


PS 


14.5 


262.4 


284.2 


8608 


10231 




NFS 


15.3 


338.1 


306.0 


13897 


12546 


St. Clair 


PS 


26.7 


497.8 


466.4 


16676 


15856 




NFS** 


19.7 


433.4 


384,1 


17769 


13829 


St. Lawrence 


FS 


25.0 


477.5 


450.0 


17047 


15750 




NFS** 


22.0 


418.0 


462.0 


14505 


16632 


Sault 


PS 


22.5 


432.0 


427.5 


15163 


14107 




NFS 


15.0 


321.0 


315.0 


12936 


12300 


Seneca 


PS 


25.6 


486.4 


494.1 


15468 


15168 




NFS 


15,6 


280.8 


327.6 


10446 


10647 


Sheridan 


PS 


24.0 


451.2 


434.4 


15341 


14770 




NFS 


18.0 


378.0 


378,0 


15309 


14364 


SirS. Flemmg 


FS 


30.0 


672.0 


623.0 


ai437 


19936 




NFS** 


20.0 


368.0 


370.0 


15235 


18870* 



Notes: 'Class size estimattis from college reports in E/ERC data. 
**Number ofcases is less than 5. 
••*SSF reported 51 assigned weeks for NFS instructors. 

FS = Fostsccondary 
NFS = Non Fostcecondary 

Source: E/ERC • Faculty Survey 1983-84 
E/ERC • College Survey 1983-84 
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Table 5AaO 

Student Contact Hours/Teacher Contact Hours Ratio 



5A.10,a 5A.10,b 5A.10,c 

Poiuecondary Applied Arts Business 

Collegf 1981-82 1983-84 %Chan^e 1981-82 1983-84 % Chtnge 1981-82 1983-84 % Change 



Algonquin 


20.5 


ro.9 


+ 1,9 


19.8 


15.9 


•19,7 


28.3 


29.3 


+3.5 


Cambrian ^ 


19.5 


19.2 


•1,5 


13.9 


18.3 


+ 31,7 


22.2 


22.3 


+0,5 


Canadore 


17.8 


22.0 


+ 12.4 


18.6 


26.0 


+39.8 


22.5 


27.0 


+ 20.0 


Centennial 


21.5 


22.5 


+ 4.7 


12.0 


19.5 


+62.5 


39.2 


37.3 


-4,8 


Conestogr* 


18.2 


22.9 


+ 25.8 


24.3 


25.1 


+3.3 


19.7 


26.2 


+ 36.5 


Confederation 


18.4 


21.3 


+ 15.8 


21.0 


23,2 


+ 10.5 


19.0 


20,1 


+.5.8 


Durham 


22.0 


22.0 


0.0 


18.5 


22,0 


+ 18.9 


30.5 


29.2 


-4.3 


Fanshaws! 


18.0 


20.0 


+ 11.1 


18.3 


22,5 


+30,0 


23.7 


27.0 


+ 13.9 


George Brown 


17.9 


21.0 


+ 17.3 


20.4 


26,1 


+ 27.9 


21.5 


26.1 


-h21.4 


Georgian 


16.1 


21.6 


+34.2 


17.1 


23,0 


+34.5 


21.8 


24.0 


■hlO.l 


Krnnber 


21.1 


24.5 


+ 16.1 


16.5 


28.5 


+ 72.7 


33.3 


28.7 


-13.8 


Lambton 


26.5 


26.4 


•0.4 


30.0 


29.5 


•1.7 


3!.l 


31.3 


+0.6 


Loyalist 


18.7 


20.9 


+ 11.8 


19.0 


21.5 


+ 13,2 


22.2 


26,5 


+ 19.4 


Mohawk 


21.3 


21.9 


+ 2.8 


20.7 


20.8 


+0.5 


28.9 


32.1 


+ 34.3 


Niagara 


19.0 


20.9 


+ 10.0 


13.4 


21,2 


+ 58.2 


23.3 


23.1 


-0.8 


Northern 


15.7 


15.0 


•0.4 


12.8 


16.2 


+26.6 


15.0 


18.3 


+ 22.0 


St Clair 


19.9 


21.2 


+6.5 


16.2 


20.6 


+ 27,2 


29,2 


26.8 


•8.2 


St, Lawrence 


17.8 


18.0 


+ 1.1 


13.3 


19.3 


+ 45.1 


27.0 


20.1 


•25.6 


Sault 


17.1 


17.5 


+2.3 


15.1 


19.6 


+ 29.8 


22.8 


25.5 


+ 11.8 


Seneca 


22.9 


22.6 


-L3 


22.3 


23.2 


+ 0.7 


25.8 


26.5 


+ 2.7 


Sheridan 


21.7 


21.7 


0.0 


21.2 


18.9 


'2.1 


25.0 


25.S 


+3.6 


SirS. Fleming 


21.7 


21.8 


-^0.5 


17.0 


16,7 


• 1.8 


26.1 


26.6 


+ 1.9 



SA.lO.d 5A.10,e SA.lO.f 

Technology Nursing Adult Train^'rig 



College 


1981-82 1983-84 


% Change 


1981-82 1983^84 


% Change 


1981.82 1983.84 


%Chan 


Algonquin 


22.1 


22.8 


•^3.2 


11.1 


14.3 


+ 28.8 


15.3 


21.0 


+37.3 


Cambrian 


24.0 


15.3 


-36.2 


16.8 


15.7 


•6.5 


21.1 






Canadore 


18.3 


18.0 


'1.6 


10.5 


17.0 


+61.9 


17.9 


18.0 


+0.6 


Centennial 


17.5 


17.3 


-1.1 


16.! 


16.6 


+3.1 


37.2 


28.6 


•23.1 


Concstoga 


19.9 


20.9 


+0,5 


12.7 


17.2 


+35.4 


14.5 


16.8 


+ 15.7 


Confederation 


16.0 


17.4 


*8.7 


17.2 


19.6 


+ 13.9 


19.0 


18.6 


-2.1 


Durham 


17.1 


22.2 


+29.8 


15.1 


14.1 


-6.6 


26.6 


27.4 


+3.0 


Fans ha we 


17.9 


18.3 


+ 2.2 


12.7 


13.0 


+ 2.4 


14.0 


16.7 


+ 19.3 


George Brown 


18.1 


18.2 


+0.5 


14.4 


14.0 


.2.8 


22.3 


26.2 


+ 17.5 


Georgian 


15.7 


20.0 


+ 27;4 


9.9 


17.0 


+71.7 


16.3 


22.0 


+ 22.7 


Number 


25.8 


21.6 


-16.3 


12.5 


13.5 


+ 8.0 


20.7 


20.5 


•1,0 


Ltmbton 


27.3 


24.4 


.10.6 


14.7 


15.6 


+ 6.1 


18.4 


14.7 


•20.1 


Loyalist 


17.8 


18.3 


+ 2.8 


14.4 


17.0 


+ 18.1 


16.3 


22.7 


+ 39.3 


Mohawk 


23.0 


29.0 


+ 26.1 


15.6 


14.5 


•5.8 


18.1 


17.5 


-3,3 


Niagara 


25.5 


22.6 


• 11.4 


15.5 


11.1 


.28.4 


19.6 


23.5 


+ 19,9 


Northern 


17,1 


15.0 


-12.3 


15.9 


9.4 


•40.9 


11.0 


17.7 


+60.9 


St Clair 


19.2 


19.3 


+0,5 


14.6 


16.4 


+ 12.3 


15.1 


14.8 


•2.0 


St Lawrence 


18.9 


17.7 


•6.3 


13.1 


13.0 


•0.8 


18.9 


18.5 


-2,1 


Sault 


16.5 


17.9 


+8.5 


13.1 


14.2 


+9.7 


14.8 


19.2 


+ 29.7 


Seneca 


21.4 


19.8 


-7.5 


17.3 


14.8 


•14.5 


18.3 


19.3 


+ 5.5 


Sheridan 


23.2 


27.2 


+ 17.2 


12.7 


15.5 


+22.0 


20.5 


20.5 


0.0 


Sir S. Fleming 


23.5 


22.8 


•3.0 


12.7 


17.6 


+38.6 


24.0 







contmued,... 
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Tabie 5A.10, continued 



5A.10,g 
All Faculty SCH>TCH Ratio 



% Change % Change % Change % Change 

College 1973.74 1978-79 1973-74 1981.82 197S.79 1983-84 1981-82 1978-79 

•1978.79 1981.82 J.983.84 1983-84 



Algonquin 


17.1 


16.3 


+ 4.7 


19.4 


+ 19.0 


21.5 


+ IQ.8 


+ 31.9 


Cambrian 


17.1 


17.7 


+3.5 


19.8 


+ 11.9 


17.6 


■HlLl 


.0.6 


Canadoro 


14.7 


18.4 


+ 25.2 


177 


+4.0 


21.0 


+ I8.C1 


+ 14.1 


Centennial 


17.8 


23.2 


+30.3 


22.8 


•1.7 


22.9 


+0.4 


•1.3 


Conettoga 


14.8 


15.4 


+ 4.1 


16.8 


+9.1 


18.9 


+ 13.7 


+ 22.7 


Confederation 


14.6 


17.9 


+ 22.6 


17.3 


•3.4 


18.1 


+4.6 


+ 1.1 


Durham 


15.2 


22.2 


+ 46.1 


20.9 


.5.9 


22.3 


+6.7 


+0.5 


Fanihawe 


15.8 


17.4 


+ 10.1 


16.8 


-3.4 


18.5 


■»-10,l 


+6.3 


George Brown 


17.6 


17.8 


+ 1.1 


21.2 


+ 19.1 


22.4 


+6.7 


•^26.4 


Georgian 


17.7 


18.1 


+ 2.3 


15.3 


-15.5 


20.1 


+ 31.4 


+ 11.0 


Humber 


19.2 


20.1 


+ 4.7 


22.2 


+ 10.4 


22.6 


+ 1.8 


+ 12.4 


Lambton 


16.3 


18.8 


+ 15.3 


21.5 


+ 14.4 


21,1 


•1.9 


+ 12.2 


Loyalist 


13.0 


14.4 


+ 10.8 


17.4 


+ 20.8 


20.1 


+ 15.5 


+ 39.6 


Mohawk 


16.7 


18.1 


+8.4 


19.5 


+ 7.7 


20.0 


+2.6 


+ 10.5 


Niagara 


15.4 


14.4 


+6.5 


18.5 


+ 28.5 


20.0 


+ 8.1 


+ 38.9 


Northern 


11.9 


13.8 


+ 16.0 


13.9 


+0.7 


15.5 


+ 11,5 


+ 12.3 


St Clair 


15.9 


18.5 


+ 16.4 


18.6 


+0.5 


18.3 


•1.6 


•l.l 


St Lawrence 


17.2 


- 16.8 


•2.3 


18.2 


+ 8.3 


17.9 


-1.6 


+6.5 


Sauit 


14.2 


15.6 


+9.9 


15.3 


+ 1.3 


18.3 


•*-15.8 


+ 17,3 


Senecm 


21.2 


21.3 


+0.5 


21.7 


+ 1,9 


22.6 


+ 4.1 


+6.1 


Sheridan 


20.3 


19.3 


•4.9 


19.9 


+3.1 


i8.n 


.8.0 


•5.2 


Sir S. Fleming 


16.3 


21.7 


+33.1 


21.8 


+0.5 


21.3 


.2.3 


•1.8 



Source: Multi Year Plan Analysis Data. 
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Tabic 5A.11 

Average Assignments by Primary Discipline for All Groups 
and across All Courses 



Avertfe Average Average Average 

Weekly Average Weekl/ Nujiiber Number 

Aligned Yearly Average Student of of 

Instruc. ConUct Cla« ConUct Sections DUferent 

Ducipline Hours Hours Size Hours Taught Courses 



Applied Arts 


18.7 


550 


16.8 


315 


8.0 


5.9 


Buainesa/Managemeni 


18.6 


583 


27.2 


506 


5.1 


3.0 


Computer Science 


18.6 


576 


21.0 


391 


4.5 


3.8 


E.A.S.L. 


21.2 


615 


15.7 


332 


1.0 


1.0 


Health 


20,0 


789 


11.8 


236 


2.7 


2.2 


LAoguages 


19.5 


586 


19.8 


386 


4,9 


3.1 


Mathematics 


19.9 


572 


19.8 


395 


3.9 


3.1 


Sciences 


19.3 


617 


27.8 


537 


7;2 


4;1 


Secretarial 


20.3 


617 


19,9 


404 


4.2 


3.8 


Skilled Trades 


21.2 


753 


15.5 


328 


3.7 


2,4 


Social Sciences 


18.7 


541 


30.1 


563 


6.2 


3.1 


Technology 


19.8 


611 


12.3 


244 


4.7 


3.8 



Source: HRiS<MCUU985. 
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Table SA.12 



Average Total Assigned Average Hours Prr parauon Average Tola! Workload 
Hours jWeeklyJ and Evaluation (Weekly) r Weekly) 



College 


Group 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1381-82 


1983-84 


198l>82 


1983-8^ 




DQ 
rO 




9 1 1 


IQ 1 

19. 1 


1ft 7 
10. f 


41 ft 


09.9 


Algonquin 


N* 


20.7 


26.4 


19.7 


14.7 


40.3 


41.2 




NPS 


22.9 


25.7 


15,1 


11.4 


38.0 


37.1 




All 


22.7 


22.1 


18.3 


17.5 


41.0 


39.6 




ro 




01 0 


on A 


on 9 






Cambrian 


N* 


50.0 


25.5 


7.0 


10.8 


32.0 


36.3 




NPS* 


28.9 


25.5 


14.2 


13.3 


4i.7 


3b.8 




All 


23.7 


22.1 


19.0 


18.5 


40.2 


40.7 




ro 


90 n 




1 7 A 


1 7 4 


1Q a 


dn ft 


Canadore 


N* 


29.5 


24.0 


5.5 


20.2 


35.0 


44.2 




NPS* 


27,5 


27.3 


3.7 


8.0 


37.2 


35.3 




All 


23.2 


24.0 


15.7 


16.3 


38.9 


40.3 




DQ. 

ro 


01 0 


91 Q 


I o.o 


1 0.0 




dn d 


Centennial 


ti* 


29.2 


24.7 


14.3 


17.0 


43.5 


4L7 




NPS 


25.7 


26.2 


12.6 


15.5 


38.2 


4L7 




All 


24.3 


23.3 


17.3 


17,5 


41.6 


40.8 




DC 

ro 


00 c 


01 1 


lo.u 


17 Q 


A(\ *\ 


di n 


Conesto^a 


N 


23.4 


21.4 


16.8 


18.5 


40.1 


39.9 


NPS 


24.0 


24.4 


12.6 


13.2 


36.7 


37.6 




All 


23:3 


23.1 


15.4 


17.0 


38.7 


40.1 




DQ 

ro 


oo e 


01 0 


1 7 C 
1 1 .0 


1 C 7 

10.4 


Ai a 

'« 1 .o 


1ft 7 
OO. f 


Confederation 


N* 


27.0 


21.5 


22.0 


20.5 


49.0 


42.0 




NPS* 


24.0 


25.3 


13.0 


17.5 


34.8 


42.8 




All 


24.1 


22.8 


16.7 


17.1 


40.4 


39.8 




PQ 

ro 


OO 4 


01 Q 


01 7 


IR 1 

1 O.i 


AR \ 


dn 1 


Durham 


N* 


27.0 


20.6 


27.5 


23.0 


54.5 


43.0 




NPS* 


24.3 


23.1 


12.9 


14.2 


37.2 


37.3 




All 


23.1 


22.1 


21.4 


17.6 


44.5 


39.7 




P<2 
ro 


*)0 0 


00 1 


1 7 0 


1 7 fi 
1 f kU 


4U.M 


IQ 1 

OU. 1 


Fanshawe 


N 


24.4 


29.2 


13.4 


13.6 


37.8 


42.7 




NPS 


23.7 


23.2 


11.7 


13.2 


35.4 


:J6.5 




All 


23.5 


22.9 


15.6 


15.7 


39.0 


58.7 




PQ 
ro 


oi 0 


oi e 


1 a 7 

1 0. 1 


1 K ft 
lO.O 


dn n 


17 1 
U f .O 


Gto rgi Brown 


N 


20.4 


24.6 


11.6 


10.6 


32.0 


35.1 


NPS 


24.0 


24.0 


12.8 


13.3 


36.8 


37.2 




All 


23.3 


22.7 


14.3 


14.3 


37.6 


37.0 




P<2 
ro 


OO Q 


00 1 


1 Q 7 


00 -1 




AA 7 
4**./ 


Georgian 


N* 


22.2 


25.8 


16.4 


22.7 


38.6 


48.5 




NPS 


22.2 


24.6 


15.6 


14.3 


35.8 


3 .8 




All 


22.6 


23.4 


17.5 


20.7 


40.1 


i.l 




PS 


22.0 


23.6 


20.4 


16.9 


41.9 


40.6 


Humber 


N 


26.8 


' 25.6 


14.3 


19.4 


42.4 


45.0 




NPS 


23.0 


22.9 


15.0 


17.0 


38.0 


39.9 




All 


22.3 


23.6 


18.9 


17.1 


40.5 


40.8 




PS 


20.3 


22.1 


20.9 


19.9 


45.2 


42.0 


Lambton 


N* 


26.2 


23.7 


97 


12.0 


36.0 


357 




NPS* 


27.8 


19.7 


10.0 


15.0 


37.8 


347 




All 


25.8 


21.7 


15.4 


17.9 


M.2 


397 



Q continued . 
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Table continued 



Average Toul Auii^ned Average Hours Preparation Average Total Workload 
Hours (Weekly^ and Evaluation « Weekly) « Weekly ) 



College Group 



PS 

Loyalist N* 

NPS* 
All 

PS 

Mohawk N 

NPS 
All 

PS 

Niagara* N* 

NPS* 
All 

PS 

Northern N* 
NPS 
All 

PS 

SLClafr N* 

NPS* 
All 

PS 

St-Uvrence N* 
NPS 
All 

PS 

Sault 

NPS 
All 

PS 

Seneca N* 
NPS 
All 

PS 

Sheridan N* 
NPS 
All 

PS 

SirS.FIemtPe N* 

NPS* 
All 



ft A A fl n A 

1981*82 


1983-84 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1981-82 


19b3-84 


23.7 


23.2 


21.2 


21.6 


43.3 


44.7 


24.7 


27.0 


22.0 


24.6 


46.7 


51.6 


20.0 


20.7 


26,7 


15.7 


46,7 


36.3 


23.3 


22.9 


22.5 


21.1 


44.4 


44.0 


21.6 


21.7 


21.0 


17.3 


43;4 


39.0 


28.7 


27.8 


13.6 


10.5 


42.3 


38.3 


25.3 


25.1 


11.2 


13.3 


38.1 


38.4 


23.6 


23.4 


19.0 


15.3 


42.7 


38.7 


21.4 


19-7 


19.1 


20.9 


40.5 


40.7 


26.5 


25.3 


12,5 


25.0 


39.0 


50.3 


21.0 


20.0 


10.0 


8.0 


31.0 


28.0 


22.5 


20.3 


17,0 


20.9 


39.5 


41.2 


23.1 


22.5 


26.5 


24.1 


46.9 


46,6 


21.5 


23.0 


13.3 


21.5 


34;8 


44.5 


32.2 


23.1 


11.2 


14.1 


43:3 


37.2 


25.6 


22.8 


18.5 


19.6 


44.0 


42.4 


22,0 


21.9 


17.6 


19.6 


39.3 


41.4 


24.5 


23.5 


16.4 


20.6 


40.9 


44.1 


26.6 


25.0 


17.7 


13.5 


42.5 


^8.5 


23,3 


22.3 


16.7 


19.1 


40.1 


41.4 


23.2 


21.7 


23.2 


22.6 


46.1 


44.3 


27.6 


27.0 


15.2 


15.5 


42.8 


42.5 


24.5 


19.7 


U.6 


21.0 


39.1 


40.7 


24.4 


22.3 


20.7 


21.6 


44.2 


43.9 


23.3 


21.4 


18.5 


18.8 


41.8 


40.2 


19,0 


26.0 


16.0 


15.0 


05.0 


40.9 


24.5 


24.1 


11.7 


13.9 


36.2 


3&.0 


23.4 


22.2 


16.7 


17.6 


40.2 


39.7 


23.8 


21.6 


21.3 


18.3 


44.8 


39.9 


22.4 


22.8 


22.6 


15.0 


45.0 


37.8 


25.5 


25.4 


'21.0 


14.5 


46.5 


39.9 


23.8 


22.3 


21.1 


17.5 


44.9 


39.8 


23.7 


20.1 


18.6 


19.0 


41.8 


39.9 


21.5 


21.0 


12.7 


15.0 


34.2 


36.0 


25.9 


22.1 


10.2 


. 15.1 


36.1 


37.2 


23.8 


21.0 


17.0 


18.5 


40.8 


39.5 


23.9 


21.6 


20.3 


19.5 


44.1 


41.1 


19.7 


1.0 


23.5 


LO 


43.2 


1.0 


22.8 


28.0 


17.8 


17.0 


40.7 


45.0 


23.4 


22.4 


20.2 


19.2 


43.€ 


41.6 



Notes: 'Number of Cases less than 5. 

PS 55 Postsecondary 

N = Nursing 

NPS - Non Postsecondary 

Source: E/ERG- Faculty Surveys 1981-82 and 1983-84 
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Table 5A. 13 

Class Size by Program 



ERIC 





Conestoga 


Confederation 


uurnaui 


4 «llldl*<lWC 


i lUiilwC 1 




PosUecondtrv 














Applied Arts 


35.5 


23.0 


17-7 


23.8 


20,4 


24.5* 


Biulness 


00 ft 


1 7 A 




24,9 


27,5 


23.4 


Ttchnolo^ 


OA ft 


lO.f 


91 0 




22,1 


25.3 


Heiith 


oe e 


1 0 


OUal 




26.4 


22.1** 


At)orenticeship/Adu!t Trainine 














Apprenticeship 


J4.3 


16.3 


7.2 


19.9 


14.5- 




AT-English ais a Second Languag 


e 18,0* 




» 


19.8* 


20.0* 


io.c^ 


AT-Skills/Tr&des 


12,9 


16,5* 


15.5 


14.6 


18.0 


14.0* 


AT-Upgrading 


16,0* 


14.4** 


19,7* 


14.5*' 


20.8 


22.0* 



Notes: •Number of Classes 1 • 5. 

♦♦Number of Classes 6- 10. 

Source: HRIS Workload Analysis 1985. 
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Tabus. A 14 

Grade-by-Grad* Breakdown of Scores (by Number) 



Grade Equivalenci 


1984-85 


1983-84 


1982-83 


1981-82 


1980-81 


0.0- 8.9 


343 


285 


350 


314 


147 


9.0- 9.9 


205 


ISO 


188 


174 


147 


10.0-10.9 


433 


465 


470 


366 


213 


11.0-11.9 


380 


360 


389 


314 


306 


12.0-12.9 


199 


238 


225 


188 


174 


College ( + ) 


1086 


1131 


1096 


927 


984 



Grade-by-Grade Breakdown of Scores (by Percentage) 



Grade Equivalents 1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 1981-82 1980-81 

0.0- 8.9 13.0 10.8 12.9 13.8 7.5 

9.0- 9.9 7.7 5.7 6.9 " 7.6 7.2 

10.0-10.9 16.4 17.7 17.3 16.0 10.8 

11.0-11.9 14.4 13.7 14.3 13.8 15.6 

12.0-12.9 7.5 9.1 8.3 8.2 8.9 

College ( + ) 41.0 43.0 40.3 40.6 50.0 



Source: Brian Thwaits, Mohawk Reading Clinic, 1984. 
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Projections in FuU-Time Postsccondary Enrolment in the CAATS 

by 

Saeed Quazi and Noemi Selinger^ 

The purpose of this appendix is to provide a limited attempt at enrolment forecasting for 
full-time postsecondary enrolment in the CAATs. Based upon the model used by the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities in the 'Cost Study*, full-time postsecondary funding units accounted for 
57.1 per cent of the total unweighted funding units in the system in 1982-83, and this percentage 
had increased from 53.4 in 1978-79 (Tables A-6, A-10). Graphs 2 and 3 show the trends in full-time 
non-postsecondary enrolment (declining since 1982-83) and part-time postsecondary and non- 
postsecondary since 1976-77. Because of the substantial discretionary effect of Federal purchases, 
we did not feel that we could forecast non-postsecondary enrolment, and we could not obtain 
sufficient data for forecasting part-time postsecondary enrolment. 

h this appendix, we shall present onl> those tables which demonstrate how our forecasts 
were prepared and which present the forecasts of total postsecondary enrolment and forecasted 
enrolment by year of program. Other tables are available in the Higher Education Group. 

Some Characteristics of Full-Tim e Postsecondary Enrolment 

The first point to note about full-time postsecondary enrolment is that the students come 
primarily from Ontario. In 1976-77 the CAATS had 58,267 total students of which 95 percent were 
from Ontario. 2 7 percent from the test of Canada, and 2.4 percent were from other countries. By 
1984-85 total enrolment had increased to 96,442, of which over 96 percent were from Ontario. 

Regarding previous activity, .about 38 percent of new entrants to full-time postsecondary 
programs in Fall. 1984. came directly from Grade 12, virtually the same percentage as in 1976. 
About 11 percent came from Grade 13 (dowr. from 13 percent in 1976), and 27 percent from the 
labour force, the same as in 1976. Between 1976 and 1984, the percentage of new entrants who had 
completed Grade 12 increased from 52 to 54, and the percentage with Grade 13 decreased from 17 
to 15 The proportion with a university degree or who had attended university fell slightly from 7 
to 6. and the proportion with some other previous postsecondary experience increased from 3 to 6. 

With respect to length of program, the largest increase was in three-year programs, from 16 
thousand in 1976 to 40 thousand in 1984. with enrolment in three-year Health programs aionc 
increasing from just over one thousand to over nine thousand - the least growth in three-year 
programs was in Applied Arts, from 4.325 to 5,897. Enrolment in two-year programs increaseo 
over from 34 thousand to 46 thousand, but declined from 7,580 to 1,350 in Health. Enrolment in 
one year programs increased only from 8,458 to 10, 247, with all Divisions registering modest 
increases. 
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Proiection Methodology 

Two methods were used to project full-time postsecondary enrolment. Both methods 
involved first projecting first year enrolment by applying projected age-specific participation rates 
for new entrants to projections of population by age. The historical relationships between numbers 
of new entrants and age-spccinc population, as well as projections of new entrants, are shown in 
Table 1. We are projecting modest increases in these participation rates for all age groups except 
18 year-olds, a group for which the rate has been declining since 1982. The largest age group is 19 
year-olds, for whom we project an increase from .0805 to .0880 between 1984 and 1994. The 
number of new entrants in 1994 would be about one thousand fewer if the rate for this grou^; 
levelled off. The net effect of the modest increase in participation rates and the decline of relevant 
age population is a decrease of just over four thousand in the annual number of new entrants 
between 1984 and 1994, close to a 9 percent reduction. 

The ne.xt step, common to both methods, is to relate the number of new entrants to the total of 
full-time first year enrolment in all postsecondary programs. The ratio of the former to the latter 
has been declining, from about 96 percent to 90 percent, and we project it to fall to 88 percent 
(Table 2). Ideally, a projection should involve an analysis of the factors contributing to the 
relationship between numbers of new entants and first year enrolment, something we did not have 
the time or data to explore. The new entrant figures in Table 2 refer to the total new entrants, not 
just those entering first year, because we were unable to obtain a suflicient time series for the 
latter. However, between 1980 and 1984, new entrants to first year of programs have consistently 
comprised about 96 percent of total new entrants, so this simplification should not be problematic. 
Among the reasons why first year enrolment exceeds the number of new entrants are likely the 
following; persons who enter first year in the Spring and are still in first year the Next Fall are not 
then counted as new entrants, some students may repeat first year, and some students may be 
counted as new entrants when they enter preparatory programs prior to admission to a 
postsecondary program. 

Next, we assumed that first year enrolment would remain distributed among one, two, and 
three year programs in the same ratio as in 1984. one year, .1912. two year, .4920, and three year, 
.3168. The projections of first year enrolment by length of program are shown in Table 3. 

Using the first projection method, we then projected second year enrolment in two year 
programs (Table 4>, and second and third year enrolment in three year progra*ns. The assumed 
transition rates are shown m these tables. These rates are hazardous to project because of their 
historical variation. 

Totalling the second column of Table 4 and the last columns of Tables 5 and 6 yields the total 
enrolment projections for the first method, 91,313 for l984/a reduction of 5.3 percent from 1976. 

In the second method, relationships between total enrolment (over programs of all lengths) 
in first, second, and third year are estimated and projected. The coefficients shown in Table 7 
reflect aggregation over ail programs, and thus have less meaning in and of themselves than those 
in Tables 5 or 6. This method provides a check on the first method, and gives a similar projection 
for 1994, of 90, 798, or a reduction of 5.8 percent. These projections, shown graphically in Graph 1, 
are relatively optimistic in relation to comments of numerous education officials reported by the 
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Press recently Based upon an analysis of trends in secondary school graduations, some officials 
have predicted that postsecondary enrolment will decline by up to 15 percent over just the next 
seven years ( Toronto Star March 3. 1985, p.A17.) 

We did not use a projection method involving tracking the flow from secondary school 
because, as noted earlier, less than half of new entrants to the colleges came directly from grade 12 
or grade 13 Also, It is difficult to assess just yet the impact of the reorganization of the secondary 
school programms on the flow of students to the colleges. 

Our projections of enrolment decline likely understate the probable decline because the 
population projections which we have used are» in our view, on the high side. As we did not have 
time to do our own population projections, we used Statistics Canada projections. Statistics 
Canada provides a range of forecasts for Ontario and the other provinces based on vai-ious 
assumptions regarding interprovincial migration. We chose to use the estimate which assumed an 
interprovincial migration favourable to Ontario. An alternative estimate, midway between the 
one we used and the one which assumes migration unfavourable to Ontario, would result in about a 
10 percent reduction in projected enrolment. 

This foray into enrolment projection is intended not to provide definitive conclusions, but to 
suggest that significant enrolment decline is likely, the only question being just how much 
enrolment will decline by. It is hoped that this exercise will stimulate the appropriate parties to 
give more attention to enrolment forecasting. 
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Table I 



Full-time PoiU«condtry New Entrants by Age, 
Historic and Projected 







Aft Group. 16«17 






A(e Group .18 






CAATa 
New EniranU 


Population 
of Ontario 


Participation 
Rau* 


CAATt 
New entrance 


Population 
of OnUricr 


Participat 
Rale* 


Actual 














1976 


2802 


494.145 


56.7 


9433 


157.665 


598.0 


1977 


2934 


497.000 


59.0 


10164 


159.600 


636.0 


1978 


3073 


499.500 


61.5 


10811 


163.100 


663.0 


1979 


3387 


496.400 


68.2 


12090 


167.300 


723.0 


1980 


3539 


495.500 


71.4 


13016 


163.600 


796.0 


1981 


3422 


478.980 


71.4 


13328 


167.145 


797.0 


1982 


3704 


450J00 


82.2 


14718 


167.000 


881.0 


1983 


3070 


423.400 


72.5 


13651 


162.600 


839.0 


1984 


2641 


408.000 


64.7 


11741 


151.500 


775.0 


Proiecttd 














1985 


2646 


409.000 


64.7 


10881 


140.400 


775.0 


1986 


2655 


414.900 


64.0 


10530 


136.700 


770.0 


1987 


2641 


412.700 


64.0 


10511 


136.500 


770.0 


1988 


2718 


402,700 


67.5 


10857 


141.000 


770.0 


1989 


2614 


387.200 


67.5 


10934 


1 An nnn 


770.0 


1990 


2590 


383J00 


fi7.5 


10310 


133.900 


770.0 


1991 


2573 


381.200 


67.5 


10049 


130.500 


770.0 


1992 


2572 


381.000 


67.5 


9733 


126.400 


770.0 


1993 


2538 


376.000 


67.5 


10025 


r30J200 


770.0 


1S94 


2524 


374.000 


67.5 


9848 


127.900 


770.0 



•Participation Rate per 10.000, 

Source; Population Projections for Canada y Prot>inces and Territories ^ 
1984'-2006 (Occassional Catalogue no.91''S20,1985, Populations 
Section, Demography Division)^ Estimate J. continued.,.. 
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Tablt 1, continued 

Full-time Poitttcondary New EntrtnU by Age, 
Historic and Projected 







A rSmitn .91 .91. 






Aft Group • ?5-29 






HAATa 


PflMlllMtlAn 

ropufUViOli 


rarUCipAUOn 




Populttton 


Pirticipation 


N«v/ Cntrtnu 


ofOnurio 




Ntw Cntrtnu 


ofOnurio 


















Actuel 














1976 


4976 


590,115 


84.3 


1594 


715,800 


22.3 


1977 


5109 


603,200 


85.2 


1594 


711,500 


22.4 


1978 


5170 


613,400 


84.3 


1662 


715,600 


23.2 


1979 


5637 


618,100 


91.2 


1896 


721,100 


26.3 


1989 


5793 


619,600 


93.6 


1967 


732,300 


26.9 


1981 


6301 


624.760 


100.8 


2274 


734,800 


30.9 


1982 


6981 


638.600 


109.3 


2271 


748,600 


30.3 


1983 


8034 


651,900 


123.2 


2533 


763,300 


33.2 


1984 


8388 


670.400 


125.1 


2774 


780,100 


35,0 


Pro|tcU<i 














1985 


8597 


682^00 


126.0 


2877 


790,100 


36.0 


1986 


8688 


684,100 


127.0 


3051 


824,600 


37.0 


1987 


8635 


674.600 


128.0 


3201 


842,300 


38.0 


1988 


8355 


647,700 


129.0 


3358 


860,900 


39.0 


1989 


8009 


616,100 


130.0 


3503 


875.800 


40.0 


1990 


7644 


588.000 


130.0 


3607 


879.800 


41.0 


1991 


7480 


575,400 


130.0 


3638 


866,100 


42.0 


1992 


7480 


575.400 


130.0 


3535 


841.700 


42.0 


1993 


7426 


571.200 


130.0 


3395 


808.400 


42,0 


1994 


7331 


563,900 


130.0 


3253 


774,500 


42.0 



*Ptiti€tpfttfon Rat« per 10.000. 

Source: Population Prcjectiona for Ccxnada, 



oontmued. 
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Table 1, continued 



FtiU-timC' Postseamdary New Entranti by Age, 
Historic and Projected 



Agt Group* >dO 





CAATi 


Population 


PftrticipAtion 


ToIaI Ntw Entr 


Yeir 


Ntw Entrint£ 


ofOnUno 






ActUil 










1976 


1417 


3,922,500 


4.0 


32718 


1977 


1489 


4 028 200 


4.0 


34567 


1978 


1410 


4,129.500 


3.0 


36597 


1979 


1672 


4^21,800 


4.0 


40099 


1980 


1955 


4,313.000 


5.0 


42444 


1981 


2174 


4 405 100 


5.0 


43931 


1982 


2245 


4,504,100 


5.0 


48393 


1983 


2656 


4.608,400 


6.0 


49645 


1984 


27S1 


4 717 200 


6.0 


48382 


Proiected 










1985 


2898 


4.830.700 


6.0 


47218 


1986 


2966 


4,942,600 


6.0 


46261 


1987 


3541 


5 068 700 


7.0 


46536 


1988 


3623 


5,176,300 


7.0 


46717 


1989 


3705 


5,292,900 


7.0 


46932 


1990 


3790 


5,414,100 


7.0 


46388 


1991 


3877 


5,537,900 


7.0 


45671 


1992 


3961 


5,658.300 


7;o 


44670 


1993 


4047 


5,781,200 


7.0 


44301 


1994 


4131 


5.902,000 


7.0 


44100 



^Participation Rate per 10,000. 

Source: Population 'Projections for Canada, 
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Table 2 

Projection of Full-Tim* Poit««condtry First- Year Enrolment 



New Entrant! 



Year One 



New Entrants 
as%of 
Year One 



Actual 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 



32718 
34567 
36597 
40099 
42444 
43931 
48393 
49645 
48382 



33992 
35950 
37905 
41728 
44737 
46616 
51636 
53625 
53600 



96.25 
36.15 
96.55 
96.10 
94.87 
94.24 
93.72 
92.58 
90.26 



Protected 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 



47218 
46261 
46536 
46717 
46932 
46388 
45671 
44670 
44301 
44100 



52407 
51572 
52227 
52669 
53028 
52507 
51790 
50714 
50343 
50115 



90.10 
89.70 
89.10 
88.70 
88.50 
88.35 
88.18 
88.08 
88.00 
88.00 



Source: OCIS Report ST 17. 
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Table 4 



Projection of Full-Timc Postsecondary Enrolment 
in Two- Year Programs 



Retention 





1 Cat wiic 




Ypat Twn 




Actual 










1976 


18848 




14785 








.789 






1977 


19642 




14869 


34S1 1 






.775 






1978 


20479 




15226 


\i\J 1 \J\J 






.779 






1979 


21827 




15947 


37774 

■J 1 f 1 






.788 






1980 


22945 




17199 


401*14 






,761 






1981 


22289 




17473 


39762 






.836 






1982 


23991 




18627 


42818 






.808 






1983 


25751 




19384 


45l3f5 






767 






1984 


26372 




19759 








770 






Projected 










1985 


25784 




20306 








770 






1986 


25373 




19854 


45227 






J780 






1987 


25696 

M V \J ^ W 




19791 


4f54fi7 






780 






1988 


25913 




20043 


4f^Q5f^ 






780 






1989 


260Qn 




*>n919 








.780 






1990 


25833 




20350 


46183 






.780 






1991 


25481 




20150 


45631 






.780 






1992 


24951 




19875 


44826 






.780 






1993 


24769 




19462 


44231 






.780 






1994 


24657 




19072 


43729 



Source: OGIS Report S616. 
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Table 5 










Projection of Full-Time Postsecondary Enrolment 








in Three- Year Programs 










Retention 




Retention 




■ 






Factor 


Year Two 


Factor 


I ear inree 


Total 


Actual 














1976 


6686 




5256 




•ti50*t 


L O i 1 O 






.787 




.859 






1977 


7527 




5263 






L 1 out 






.699 




.881 






1978 


7979 




5900 




**oo 1 


L (JO L \J 






.846 




.887 






1979 


9636 




6747 






21614 






.882 




.795 






1980 


11608 




8503 












.849 




.752 






1981 


lo931 




9861 






.'?0184 

\J\J Ji 






.853 




.731 






1982 






11888 












.805 




.791 






1983 


17169 




13205 




9402 


'^Q77fi 






.747 




.773 






1984 


16980 




12830 






jinnio 






.770 




.773 






Protected 














1985 


16603 




13075 




QQ1R 








,780 




.773 






1986 


16338 




12950 




1 ni ft7 

lU 1 V 1 








.780 




.773 






1987 


16546 




12744 




lUU LU 


\JmJ%J\J\J 






.780 




.773. 






1988 


16686 




12906 












.780 




.773 






1989 


16799 




13015 




QQ7A 


'^QTQn 






.780 




.773 






1990 


16634 




13103 




lUUOl 








.780 




.773 






1991 


16407 




12975 




10129 


O »7w 1 1 






.780 




773 






1992 






12797 




lUUoU 


000»70 






. iOU 




.1(3 






1993 


15949 




12531 




9892 


38372 






.780 




.773 






1994 


15876 




12440 




9686 




Source: OCIS Report S6 1 6. 
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Tables 



Projection of FuU-Time Postsecondary Enrolment 
(Method I) 



Total 

Year One Year Two Year Three Enrolment 



Proiected 










1985 


10020 


46090 


39596- 


95706 


1986 


9861 


45227 


39395 


94483 


1987 


9986 


45487 


39300 


94773 


1988 


10070 


45956 


39443 


95469 


1989 


10139 


46302 


39790 


96231 


1990 


10039 


46183 


39798 


96020 


1991 


9902 


45631 


39511 


95044 


1992 


9697 


44826 


38893 


93416 


1993 


9626 


44231 


38372 


92229 


1994 


9582 


43729 


38002 


91313 
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Table? 



Projection of Full-Time Postsecondary Enrolment 
(Method 2) 



Retention Retention 
Year One Factor Year Two Factor Year Three Total 



Actual 



1976 


33992 




20041 




4234 


58267 






.5923 










1977 


35950 




20134 




4515 


60599 






.5877 




.2299 






1978 


37905 




21127 




4629 


63661 






.5982 




.2508 






- Ty 


41728 




22675 




5298 


69701 






.6141 




.2393 






1980 


44737 




25626 




5425 


75788 






,6099 




.2532 






1981 


46616 




27284 




6488 


80388 






.6453 




.2624 






1982 


51636 




30081 




7160 


88877 






.6267 




.3053 






1983 


53625 




32359 




9184 


95168 






.6077 




.3153 






1984 


53600 




32588 




10202 


96390 






.6075 




,3155 






*roiected 














1985 


52407 




32562 




10281 


95250 






.6070 




.3200 






1986 


51572 




31811 




10420 


93803 






,6065 




.3300 






1987 


52227 




31278 




10497 


94002 






,6065 




.3300 






1988 


52669 




31675 




10321 


94665 






,6065 




.3300 






1989 


53028 




31944 




10453 


95425 






.6065 




,3300 






1990 


52507 




32161 




10542 


95210 






.6065 




.3300 






1991 


51790 




31845 




10613 


94248 






.6065 




.3300 






1992 


50714 




31410 




10508 


92632 






.6065 




.3300 






1993 


50343 




30758 




10365 


91466 






.6065 




.3300 






1994 


50U5 




30535 




10150 


90798 



Source: OCIS Repor t ST 1 7. 
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GRAPH 1: Historic Sc Projected Full-Time 
Postsecondcry Enrolment and New Entrants 

1976-1994 
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GRAPH 2: Non-Postsecondary 

1976-84 
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GRAPH 3: Part— Time Enrolment — Non — Postse^ondary 

1976-83 
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CANADIAN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WORKLOAD 
SUMMARIES EXAMINED 



ALBERTA PUBLIC COLLEGES: 

FAIRVIEW 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 

GRAND MacEWAN 

KEYANO 

LAKELAND 

LETHBRIDGE 
MEDICINE HAT 



MOUNT ROYAL 

NORTHERN ALBERTA INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

OLDS 

RED DEER 

SOUTHERN ALBERTA INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

WESTERRA 



BRITISH COLUMBIA COLLEGES: 



CAMOSUN 

CAPILANO 

CARIBOO 

DOUGLAS 

EAST KOOTENAY 

FRASER VALLEY 



MALASPINA 
NEW CALEDONIA 
NORTHWEST 
OKANAGAN 
SELKIRK 



QUEBEC: 

. COLLEGES OF GENERAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION(CEGEP.) 
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APPENDIX VIII 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 



ALASKA 

CAUFORNIA 

CONNETICUT 

ILUNOIS 

MICHIGAN 

NEW YORK 
OHIO 



ALASKA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 1979-81 

LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 1980-83 

CONNETICXJT STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGES 1982-85 

CONGRESS OFCONNETICUT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 1982-84 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE 

CITY COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 1982-84 

MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 1983-85 

WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 1984-87 

CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK l982-«4 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
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SCHEDULE OF VISITS AND MEETINGS WITH ORGANIZATIONS 

COLLEGES 



ALGONQUIN 


APRIL 19. MAY 21 


CAMBRIAN 


APRIL 22 


CANADORE 


APRIL 22 


CENTENNIAL 


MAY 16 


CONTESTOGA 


MAY 6 


CONFEDERATION 


MAYS 


DURHAM 


APRIL 19, MAY 2 


FANSHAWE 


APRIL 25 


GEORGE BROWN 


MAY 9 


GEORGIAN 


MAY 13 


HUMBER 


APRIL 24 


LAMBTON 


MAY 2 


LOYALIST 


MAY 3 


MOHAWK 


APRIL 30 


NIAGARA 


APRIL 30 


NORTHERN 


APRIL 26 


ST CLAIR 


APRIL 19 


ST LAWRENCE 


MAY 16 


SAULT 


APRIL 24 


SENECA 


APRIL 22 


SHERIDAN 


MAYU 


SIR SANDFORD FLEMING MAY 9.10 



OTHERS 

COMMITTEE OF PRESIDENTS APRIL 1. MAY 31 

COUNCIL OF REGENTS. STAFFING COMMITTEE APRIL 2 
ONTARIO COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT 

PRESIDENTS ASSOCIATION APRIL 13 

ONTARIO FEDERATION OF STUDENTS APRIL 18 
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BRIEFS FROM ORGANIZATIONS 



Committee of Presidents of the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
Ontario Federation of Students 

Owen Sound Campus Faculty Association (Georgian College) 
Teachers of English as a Second Language 
St. Clair Nursing Faculty 
Georgian Brown Nursing Faculty 

NOTE. In addition to these formal briefs, the Committee received 29 letters from 
individuals and groups of individuals, including administrators, faculty, students, and parents. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CAPILANO COLLEGE (B.C.) 
1984 Memorandum of Agreement 



6.2.1 

6.2.1.1 
6.2.1.2 
6.2.1.3 

6.2.1.* 

6.2.1.5 
6.2.1.6 

6.2.1.7 
6.2.1.2 

6.2.1.9 

6.2.2 

6.2.2.1 

6.2.2.1.1 

ERIC 



Instructors 

Duties and Responsibilities 

The following functions ire included in the duties and 
responsibilities of instructors: 

To teach within their areas of competency, the subject 
matter and/or skills required in College programs. 

To be available to students for consultation and/or 
discussion outside of classroom hours. 

To undertake scheduled instructional assignments} course 
and program preparation, student tutorials, marking, 
assessing, and advising. 

To make such evaluation and/or appraisals of students as 
may be required, using only such criteria as are relevant 
to the course objectives, and to keep any records 
required for this purpose. 

To maintain professional competence and qualifications 
in appropriate fields of study, and to keep up to date 
with developments in these fields. 

To recommend library and other acquisitions and/or 
where appropriate, to ensure the maintenance of 
inventory, equipment, or laboratory facilities at an 
appropriate standard. 

To fulfill individual and/or collective responsibilities in 
furthering the aims and objectives of the College. 

To undertake assignments during day and/or evening 
classes in Lynnmour and non-Lynnmour locations as part 
of the regular teaching load. 

Other functions and responsibilities ancillary to the 
above as assigned. 

Workload 

Number of v \jdents 

Except as herein provided. Instructors shall have no more than 
a maximum average of thirty- three (33) students per 
instructionad section, averaged over all sections assigned to 
the instructor, at any time. 
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<^.2.1.2 Th« partiM «gr«t that «vtry effort wUJ b« nude to tUmlnate 

ovtrlojd wrangtiTMnti which rtquire an Initruaor to have 
moft than the nr»aximum average number of itudenti provided 
herein. Where an overload arrangement is necemry the 
arraniemenu muat be agrteable to the Instructor' the 
Coordinator and the Dean. The College will not be Uable for 
any overload payments to Instructors unless the overload 
occurs at the initiative of the Dean or with the Dean's 
approval. An Instructor may not admit overload studenu 
without the prior approval of the Dean. 

6.2.2.1.3 Where overload arrangements are made pursuant to this 

Article, Instructors with less than a normal section duty load 
will be compensated as set out in (6.2.2.1.3.1) below up to a 
normal duty load after which any excess must be banked as per 
6.11 and 6.12; Instructors with a normal section duty load will 
be compensated as set out in (6.2.2.1.3.2) below. In both cases, 
the overload compensation will be calculated on" the basis of a 
monthly audit of the number of students which the Instructor 
had during that month. 

6.2.2.1.3.1 For each month of the overload, the stipend is computed 

as follows: 



Salary per section , . .... 
Stipend = per term x ) x 



33) 

where N is the number of students over the allowed 
maximum. The accumulated istipend will be paid at the 
end of the academic term. 

6.2.2.1.3.2 For each month of the overload, the section equivalency 

IS computed as follows: 

Section = 1 « 2N) 
equivalency "5 ( 5 " 35) 

where N is the number of students over the allowed 
maximum. The accumulated section equivalency is 
banked or paid per 6.11 and 6.12 at the end of the 
academic term. 

6.2.2.2 Instructional Contact Hours 

Except where otherwise specifically provided in this 
Agreement, an Instructor's scheduled student-contact hours 
shall not exceed sixteen (16) hours per week when averaged 
over any two (2) terms in an academic year. In addition, the 
Instructor shall be responsible for an appropriate number of 
scheduled office hours and for the performance of his/her 
other duties and responsibilities as assigned. 
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$.2.2J Independent Study and Exceptional Sections 

6.2#2»7tl In cases of independent study or exceptional sections, a special 

salary formula pertains* 

6.2«2J.2 Exceptional sections are additional sections offered by the 

College to enable a small number of students to complete 
courses necessary to their program/ These sections shall not 
enrol more than six (6) students per section. Such sections and 
their manner of delivery may be arranged with the agreement 
of the Dean, Coordinator and employee involved. 

6.2.2.7.3 An independent study course is a special course tailored to 

permit an Individual student to pursue specif ic in-depth studies' 
under the supervision and instruction of an Instructor. Such 
courses and their manner of delivery may be arranged with 
agreement of the Dean, Coordinator and employee involved* 
Instructors shall not supervise more than one (1) Independent 
Study course per term. 

6.2.2.7.4 The amount of compensation for these sections Nvill be 

computed by either of the following formulas, depending upon 
whether compensation is paid or section equivalent banked; 



S 

Stipend in dollars = ^ 



5 ^ 22 



or 

X 

Section equivalent = 0.2 -¥ O.Z^ 

where 

S = salary rate in accordance with the appropriate step 
for the Instructor 

X = number of students in section 



6.2.2.8 Four Credit Courses 

Where it is necessary, for the purpose of articulation 
arrangement, for the College to assign four W CTedits to a 
course which would otherwise only be assigned three 
credits, the course shall continue to be recognized only as a 
three <3) credit course for purpose of the application and 
administration of this Agreement, 
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